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HERE is perhaps no more wonderful influence that the 
religions of all times have exercised on the world than 
the phenomenon of voluntary asceticism or self-persecution. 
That men should so far have wilfully darkened their lives, 
which at the best are never too bright, as to have left no small 
tinge on the annals of history, is a fact which can be stated but 
with difficulty explained. Schiller, in one of his most beautiful 
songs, regrets that mixture of light faith and bright fancy which 
formed the chief part of the worship of the Gods of Greece :— 


“ Finstrer Ernst und trauriges Entsagen 
War aus eurem heitern Dienst verbannt.”’ 


Yet, even in that land, where, if anywhere, climate and country 
invited to a life of xsthetic pleasure and easy enjoyment, the 
followers of Pythagoras and Zeno introduced some of the shadows 
of religious asceticism; and its beneficial effects are alike 
upheld in London and Rome, in Edinburgh and Peking. 
Mahomet called fasting “the gate of religion,” and his saying 
that “the odour of the mouth of him that fasteth is more 
grateful to God than the smell of musk,” is one that might be 
echoed indifferently by Jews or Buddhists, Confucians or Chris- 
tians. As the Mahometan observes the month of Ramadan, in 
which the Koran was sent down from heaven, so does the 
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2 Sunday and Lent. - 


Christian the season of Lent, during which his Master fasted in 
the desert ; and as the Jew reverences his Sabbath, so does the 
Christian his Sunday. But it is only with Christian asceticism 
that we are here concerned, and with its principal strongholds of 
Sunday and Lent; and we shall endeavour, not so much to 
declaim against their rigour in the abstract, as to examine their 
authority on the basis of history. For, however heedless the 
world may now be of the fast of Lent, it is yet sensibly influenced 
by the atmosphere of gloom which at that season of the year 
pervades the world of ecclesiasticism and fashion: and the ques- 
tion of the observance of Sunday, the nature of its authority, and 
the degree of its obligation, is one which, independently of any 
historical or antiquarian interest, cannot fail to be of great 
practical importance, since it touches so nearly the lives and 
happiness of so many of us. St. Paul, Dr. Arnold once observed, 
would have been utterly shocked, could he have foreseen that 
1800 years after Christianity had been in the world such an 
institution as the Sabbath would still have been needed. 

I. To begin, then, with Lent. We trust to be able to show 
that, whatever other reasons there may be for observing it, there 
are absolutely no valid ecclesiastical ones, and for this we shall 
rely partly on the extreme uncertainty of the time of its institu- 
tion, partly on its disputed origin, partly on the different reasons 
assigned for its observation, and partly on the great variety in 
the mode of its observance. We shall briefly trace its history 
(1) in the early Christian Church, (2) in the time of the Re- 
formation, and shall refer in passing to such of the various 
practices and ceremonies connected with it as are likely to prove 
interesting points of contrast between the Past and the Present. 

For the observance of Lent in the early Christian Church, 
history is dependent on scattered notices in the works of 
such ecclesiastical writers as Tertullian and Ireneus, St. Chry- 
sostom and St. Augustine, Cassian, Socrates, Sozomen, and others. 
Aud if we interrogate them as to when, or why, or by whom it 
was instituted, or as to how it was observed, we shall receive, as 
has been intimated, the most conflicting and unsatisfactory 
responses. But the first and most important fact of all, is the 
extreme probability that originally Lent was a fast of only forty 
hours, intended to commemorate the sad intervening time between 
Christ’s Passion and Resurrection, and that it was only by very 
slow degrees that it was extended to forty days, and was taken 
to commemorate the forty days that Christ fasted in the desert. 
Thus Tertullian, writing in the third century, speaks of the 
Catholics as observing only the two days on which the bride- 
groom was taken from them. Nor is the term of forty hours at 
all incompatible with the word Tescapaxoor), which the Greek 
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Church, or with the word Quadragesima, which the Latin Church, 
applied to the fast. The question, however, appears really inso- 
luble, since its decision turns on a disputed reading in a passage 
of Trenzeus,* the contemporary of Tertullian, in which he says: 
“There is a doubt not only about the time of Easter, but also 
about the manner of fasting; for some think they must fast one 
day, others two, and others several days, whilst others measure 
their fast by the time of forty [ ], joining day and night 
together.” Should the blank space be filled by the word pac 
or iuepac, hours or days? The learned are divided: but it 
suffices for us to show that there is a doubt, and to refer to the 
variety there was in the length of the fast even so late as the 
time of Jrenzus. Be this, however, as it may, it appears that 
different Churches had power to appoint days of fasting as they 
pleased, and that they gradually prefixed extra days to the 
original fast, without any uniform rule or action on the subject, 
and hence brought about that anomalous state of things which 
the writers of the fourth and fifth centuries describe. Sozomen 
is, perhaps, the most explicit. He tells us (bk. vii. c. 19) that 
the Illyrian and Western Churches kept Lent for six weeks, as 
did also those of Libya and Egypt and Palestine, whilst Con- 
stantinople and the neighbouring nations kept it for seven weeks ; 
but that other Churches again only fasted three weeks out of the 
six or seven by intervals, and others only the three weeks imme- 
diately before Easter. We learn also from St. Chrysostom that 
it was usual in Lent for people to ask one another bow many 
weeks they had fasted, and that one would answer two weeks, 
another three, and another all. Socrates (bk. v. c. 22) gives us 
the same account as Sozomen. He tells us that the Romans 
fasted three weeks before Easter, with the exception of Saturday 
and Sunday, and that whilst the Illyrians and Greeks and 
Alexandrians fasted for six weeks, others began seven weeks 
before Easter, but only fasted fifteen days at intervals, yet that 
all called this the Quadragesimal fast. Cassian too speaks of 
some Churches observing six weeks, and others seven, but adds 
that nowhere did the fast exceed thirty-six days, Sundays being 
excepted in the case of the six weeks’, and both Saturdays and 
Sundays in that of the seven weeks’ fast. It is uncertain when 
Ash Wednesday and the other three days were added to the 
beginuing of Lent, so as to make up the complement of forty 
days. Some ascribe the addition to Gregory the Great, others to 
Gregory II. At the earliest, it was some six hundred years after 
Christ. 

Nor are the accounts of the reason of the institution of Lent, 





* Ap. Euseb. bk. v. c. 24, in Binghamn’s “ Antiquities.” 
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nor those of the authority on which it rests, less inconsistent 
than those we have reviewed of its origin and growth. Some, 
for instance, ascribe it to the Church, some to the Apostles, 
others to Christ himself. Some treat it as a commemoration of 
the forty days’ fasts recorded alike in the Old Testament and the 
New, some of the time when the Bridegroom was taken away, 
whilst yet others seem to regard it as a season appointed by the 
Church for the benefit of catechumens and penitents. St. 
Chrysostom, who lived in the fourth century, accounts for its 
reason and origin in this way: “Our fathers,” he says, “in 
consideration of the mischief arising from a negligent and 
careless attendance on the Lord’s Supper, appointed forty days 
for fasting, prayers, sermons, and assemblies, that all men being 
purified by such and similar means, might come thereto with a 
pure conscience.” And Cassian, who was a disciple of St. 
Chrysostom, gives a similar but more explicit account. From 
him we learn that so long as the perfection of the early Church 
remained inviolate, there was no observation of Lent, but that 
when men began to decline from the apostolical fervour, and gave 
themselves up too much to the pursuit of wealth, the priests in 
general agreed to recall people from their worldiiness and almost 
total disregard for self-denial or repentance, by a canonical 
indiction of fasting and setting aside a tenth of their time to 
God. St. Augustine, also a contemporary of St. Cirysostom, 
makes the Church the mother of Lent. For in one place he 
speaks of the fast, which, like St. Jerome, he thinks based on 
the precedent of the three fasts of Moses and of Elias and of 
Christ, as having been instituted by the Councils of the Fathers ; 
in another place he speaks of it as practically confirmed by the 
custom of the Church ; whilst again he acknowledges that, though 
fasting has been prescribed generally in the New Testament, he 
does not find it ordained by any precept of Christ or ordinance 
of the Apostles. Again, in the Polychronicon (bk. v. c. ix.), it 
is said that Pope Gregory I. was the first to ordain the practice 
of fasting every day in Lent but Saturday and Sunday; whilst, 
on the other hand, Platina attributes the fast to Pope Telesphorus, 
who lived in the second century (Telesphorus . . . . constituit 
ut septem hebdomadibus ante Pascha jejunium observaretur). 
The Romanists, however, say that Telesphorus must be under- 
stood to have restored the fast to its original importance, and 
not to have invented it ; whilst many think that Platina’s state- 
ment rests simply on a forgery practised on the Chronicle of 
Eusebius. But in opposition to all these writers, who consider 
Lent of ecclesiastical origin, are those who consider it to have 
been of Divine appointment, and instituted originally by Christ 
or the Apostles. The former opinion rests ou the authority of 
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St. Ambrose: the latter on a passage in a letter of St. Jerome. 
St. Jerome’s words are—* Nos unam quadragesimam secundum 
traditionem apostolorum toto nobis orbe congruo jejunamus.” 
Several other of the Fathers take the same view, and so does 
the Catholic Bellarmine; but it must be remembered that it 
early became a lawful use of ecclesiastical language to speak of 
any custom long and generally prevalent as an apostolical tradi- 
tion, however innocent the Apostles may have been of it, or how- 
ever certain its more subsequent origin. We must therefore 
understand those writers who speak of Lent as a Divine or . 
Apostolical institution, not as meaning thereby that it was 
directly ordained by Christ or his Apostles, but simply that it 
was authorized by the precedent of the forty days’ fast, or that 
it had been so long established in the Church as to amount, in 
ecclesiastical estimation, to an apostolical precept. 

Another important point with regard to Lent in early times 
is, that as it varied greatly in duration, so it varied greatly in 
the mode of its observation. We learn from Socrates that some 
abstained rigorously from any kind of animal food, whilst others 
made an exception in favour of birds or fish, or indeed of both. 
Others, again, refrained even from eggs, or confined themselves 
exclusively to a diet of stale bread, or carried their asceticism 
still farther. And lastly, there were some who, after three o’cluck 
in the afternoon, partook indifferently of any kind of food, only 
careful to partake in moderation. But, as a general rule, the 
fast meant total abstinence till evening, and not a mere substitu- 
tion of fish for meat, as was held to be sufficient in later times: 
and that too, not on merely a few days of the week, but on 
every day save Saturday and Sunday. And this seems to have 
been the practice of the Western Church so late as the twelfth 
century. When the evening came, any food might be eaten ; 
the quality was indifferent, the quantity material. For it was a 
mark of the great leaders of Christianity, as of the leaders of 
our own Reformation, never to attach that importance to actual 
animal abstinence which the mere ceremonialists of all religions 
have done. They ever held up abstinence from sin as of far 
higher importance than abstinence from pleasure, and desired 
men to practise active virtue rather than to rely on passive 
affectations. None indeed advocated this common-sense view 
more than St. Chrysostom, and the words he makes use of in his 
forty-seventh homily may be taken to express the sense of the 
Church of his time. 

“ When,” he says, “ Christ sent his disciples to preach, he did not 
bid them fast, but to eat such things as were set before them... . 
but this I say not to depreciate fasting, but to commend it exceedingly ; 
only I am sorry you should think that which is the lowest in the rank 
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of the virtues (rd éoxaroy rod yopod rijc aperic) to be sufficient to 
salvation, whilst you neglect the greatest, such as charity, humility, 
and mercy.” 

In addition, however, to the private celebration of Lent, which 
evtered into the details of domestic life, there was a public and 
more general recognition of the season, sanctioned not only by 
ecclesiastical canons, but by imperial laws. In the principal 
churches there were prayers and sermons every day; and the 
temporal power, extending to its fellow-creatures a more than 
ordinary share of that mercy of which itself stood so much in 
need, prohibited all criminal prosecutions which were likely to 
entail on the culprit corporeal chastisement or torture. For 
instance, Theodosius the Great made a law that men should not 
be punished in their bodies at a time when they were looking 
for the absolution of their souls. But besides being a season 
during which criminals were protected, Lent was also a season 
during which neither birthdays nor marriages might be cele- 
brated, though the latter was a prohibition which it seems never 
existed till the Council of Laodicea (a.D. 363). And the circus 
and the theatre, though it appears from the invectives of St. 
Chrysostom that they were by no means unattended, were, at 
best, places where no good Christian would have desired to be 
seen during the weeks before Easter. 

2. To come now to our own country, it appears that up to 
the time of the Reformation the season of Lent was observed 
with much the same ceremonies as were customary abroad. The 
images in the churches were covered with veils till Easter Day, 
and it was usual for people to submit to have ashes scattered on 
their heads, But as regards abstinence from food, there was as 
much variety as there is in our own days, or as there was in the 
days of the historian Socrates. Thus Pilkington, Bishop of 
Durham, writing in 1563, uses language respecting the diversity 
of Catholic customs before the Reformation which strikingly 
recalls the language of the writer of the fifth century :— 






“ Fastings,”’ he says, “were more than I know. Some used St. 
Rinian’s, some Our Lady’s, some the golden Fridays, some every 
Wednesday, some half Lent, some whole; some with fish only, others 
as they lust. What reason is it that they which fasted Our Lady’s 


fast, some fasting to bread and water, ended it in three days’ space, or 
in eating fish had seven ?” 

But it was perhaps in their observance of Palm Sunday that the 
customs of our forefathers contrast most with our own. For on 
that great day, the people forming a long procession with palms 
in their hands, used to follow to an appointed spot in the church- 
yard a veiled cross. There they heard the Gospel read, and 
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after that they were met by another procession of people, which 
also carried a cross, no longer veiled, but bare, and “ pricked full 
of green olives and palms.” Then the “bumbled” or veiled cross 
was taken away, and the two processions, with songs and hymns, 
attended the naked cross to another place in the churchyard, where 
a choir of children sang the Gloria Laus, and at the end of each 
verse strewed the ground with cakes and flowers. Then all the 
people advanced to the church-door, which they pierced with 
spears, but which it was reserved for the priest to open by the aid 
of the cross alone. All this was highly symbolical, and of obvious 
signification.* 

The Reformation, of course, dealt hardly with ceremonies and 
customs such as these. In 1546, for instance, we find a letter 
from Henry VIII. to Cranmer, which bids him signify to all the 
bishops and other ministers of the province of Canterbury that 
henceforth there is to be no more ringing of bells nor vigils on 
the night of Allballowday, no more covering of the images in 
the churches, no more veiling of crosses, much less any kneeling 
or creeping to them. In 1539 Latimer wrote to Lord Cromwell, 
praying him to get the king of his gracious and accustomable 
goodness to remember his poor subjects now in Lent, as touching 
white meat. This letter he took care to write in January, that 
it might not, as theretofore, be Mid-Lent ere the king’s favour 
reached the borders of the realm. It was in consequence of this, 
and probably of other similar petitions, that the king was 
induced to issue a proclamation in 1542, to the effect that, 
in consideration of the dearness of fish, and also forasmuch 
as abstizence from milk, butter, eggs, cheese, and other white 
meats was “a mere positive law of the Church,” and so dispen- 
sable by the authority of kings and princes, his subjects might 
henceforth have free liberty to eat all such meats in moderation 
during Lent. It is worth a pause to reflect that in Catholic 
England before the Reformation our ancestors abstained from 
such common articles of food as milk, butter, eggs, and cheese, or, 
at all events, that the Church supposed them to do so. For that 
they were never very strict may be suspected, not only from the 
passage that has been quoted from Bishop Pilkington, but from 
the avidity with which they availed themselves of the licence 
granted by Henry VIII. Hence all the subsequent proclama- 
tions and acts of the Government were on the side of asceticism. 
For there were some, says Peter Heylyn, in speaking of Lent, 
who “libelled that ancient and religious fast in most scandalous 





* The explanation and account of the custom may be found in Thomas 
Becon’s ‘‘Potation for Lent.” Becon, it may be mentioned, was Cranmer’s 
chaplain. 
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rhythms.” And a sermon preached by a Dr. Glaisier, at St. 
Paul’s Cross, maintaining that ‘‘ Lent was not ordained of God to 
be fasted, neither the eating of flesh to be forborne, but that the 
same was a politic ordinance of men, and might therefore be 
broken by men at their pleasure,” is said to have “ opened such 
a gap to carnal liberty that the king (Edward VI.) found it 
necessary to shut it up again” by a proclamation dated January 
16th, 1548. This-curious document, which begins by a strong 
assertion of the equality in point of cleanliness and holiness of 
all days and meats alike, goes on, in consideration of abstinence 
being a mean to virtue, and to the subjection of the body to the 
soul, as also to the maintenance of sea-fishers and to the saving 
and increase of flesh by the eating of fish, to forbid all persons 
of what degree soever (with exceptions under certain conditions) 
to indulge in any form of meat, not only during Lent, but 
on Fridays and Saturdays and the Embering days and vigils, 
or other formerly accepted holidays in the year. The penalty 
was a fine of ten shillings and ten days’ imprisonment with 
abstinence for the first offence. But it appears that our fathers, 
having once enjoyed the pleasures of Free Food, were loth to give 
it up, for only eight years after Edward’s proclamation we find 
Elizabeth resorting to more stringent measures, adding Wednes- 
day to the list of fasting days, and raising the penalty of in- 
fringing the law to 3/. and three months’ imprisonment. And 
a few years later, butchers who sold meat in Lent were made 
liable to a penalty of 20/. But the remarkable thing about all 
these measures was the reason upon which they were based. 
For in all of them the Government manifests a most strange 
anxiety that they shall be understood to have been dictated 
solely by the secular wish to protect the fisheries, and not 
by any Popish or ecclesiastical superstition. A letter written 
by the Privy Council to Archbishop Grindal, in 1576, shows this 
very clearly. The Archbishop is therein instructed, inasmuch as the 
observation of the Embering and fish days was not so duly looked 
upon as it ought to be, and was requisite for the maintenance of 
mariners, fishermen, and the navy of the realm, to procure a 
more punctual observance of those days; but ministers and 
preachers in their exhortations to the people are to be careful to 
declare that the same was not required for any liking of Popish 
ceremonies theretofore used (which utterly were detested), but 
only “to maintain the mariners and navy in the land by setting 
men a-fishing’”—a thing so necessary for the realm in those 
dangerous times. Twelve years later, the mariners and navy of 
the land had to grapple with the Spanish Armada. How much 
of our escape from that peril may be ascribed to the dietary 
regulations of a farseeing Government ? 
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The latter, however, appears gradually to have relaxed in its 
protection of Lent, for, in the twenty-seventh year of her reign, 
Elizabeth again subtracted Wednesday from the days of fasting, 
and in the thirty-fifth reduced the penalties for not fasting to Ll. 
and one month’s imprisonment. But the same Act which liberated 
Wednesday subjected the keepers of taverns and cookshops to a 
fine of 5/. if they ventured to sell any prohibited victuals on fish 
days. James I. did what he could to secure the due observance 
of Lent, but as all the subsequent measures of Government in 
this respect illustrate nothing more than the futility of imperial 
interference with domestic details, it would be tedious to specify 
them. They seem to have ceased entirely shortly after the 
Restoration, and Lent has thus been allowed to lapse into 
the condition in which we know it so well. 

But our account of the sixteenth century Lent would scarcely 
be complete without mention of the licences from fasting which 
were always procurable on sufficient reason by application to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. As nothing can be better illustra- 
tive of the difference of ideas and manners between those times 
and our own, no apology is needed for inserting a few cases 
in which such licences were applied for and granted. First of 
all, in 1559, we find Sir William Cecil applying to Archbishop 
Parker, on behalf of Sir Roger North, for leave to eat meat 
during Lent in consideration of his evil estate of health, and the 
danger likely to result to him from an exclusive fish diet. And 
in February, 1562, occur two petitions from the same Sir 
W. Cecil to the same Archbishop, one in favour of the Baron 
de la Ferte, who was one of the hostages of the French king, the 
other in favour of Lord Lethrington, who had been sent to the 
Queen by Mary Queen of Scots. Both the latter cases were 
urged on the ground of hospitality to strangers, and Sir William 
was mindful in a postscript to his last application to beseech the 
primate not to be “too light-inanded in licences to every person,” 
The next letter is a very touching one. It is from John Fox to 

‘Parker, dated February 7, 1564, praying for a continuation of his 
licence. For, says he, “Ita me amet (? amat) Christus 
Dominus, nullum fere est cibi genus tam delicatum quod 
non fastidiat stomachi mei delicatior infirmitas etiam quum 
exquisitissima mihi parautur.” Whence the writer suspects 
that he has not long to live, and adds that, if that is the Arch- 
bishop’s wish, it is likely to be accomplished. “Si velis Foxum 
tuum mori cito, facile me conficiet hac quadragesima. Sin 
putes salutem meam Christo et republica dignam rogo ampli- 
tudinem et charitatem tuam.” It is interesting to learn that 
Fox survived this appeal twenty-three years. The applica- 
tion by Sir H. Sidney for his boy Philip, who was “somewhat 
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subject to sickness,” is the last petition deserving of notice made 
to Archbishop Parker; but there are two licences granted by 
Whitgift which are remarkable. One is to two butchers of 
Canterbury (the archiepiscopal metropolis) to kill flesh during 
Lent ; the other is to Ambrose Potter, of Gravesend, for his life 
to eat flesh and white meats during fast times with his wife, 
so at least that it was done soberly and frugally and to the 
avoidance, as much as possible, of public scandal. In 
respect to all these licences, however, we have to remember 
that one thing was quite beyond their power, and that was 
to enable any one to eat beef on apy fast day, or veal from 
Michaelmas to May. Such was the sobriety of Englishmen three 
centuries ago ! 

Effects outlast their cause, and our English Church still retains 
the impress of the foreign chains from which she emancipated 
herself ‘so long ago. As she grew up under the shade and 
shelter of the Church of Rome, she still suffers from the long loss 
of light caused by the obstruction of the parent tree. Lent is 
now observed partly out of respect for the Roman Church, partly 
out of respect for the rubric. Selden tells us that in his time 
some forbore eating flesh on Friday, not reflecting upon the 
statute, which made it unlawful in England, but out of an old 
score, because the Church of Rome forbade it. The same is true 
now. But from what has been said of the observance of Lent in 
the early Christian Church, or in the Church of the Reformation, 
it appears that, whether we pay it a canonical or statutory 
respect, in either case we fall short of the observance which our 
principles would demand. For there is no reason, arising either 
from change of circumstances or the nature of things, why, if it 
were wished, Lent should not be observed exactly as it was in 
the sixth century or in the sixteenth; and whatever reasons 
exist for the observation of Lent exist for the observation of the 
other fasts, such as the Ember and Rogation days, which, having 
grown up in the ancient Church in the same fluctuating way as 
the fast we are concerned with, survivea like it the shock of the 
Reformation, and were enjoined to be observed by the rubric 
of our Prayer Book. 

II. Sunday.—We are generally taught that the Sabbath was 
abrogated by Christianity, and that the sanctity of the day on 
which Jehovah rested from Creation was transferred to the day 
on which Christ rose from the dead. How is it then that the 
necessity of perpetuating the Jewish Sabbath is weekly enforced 
as a moral duty by the services of the Church? For it may be 
safely asserted that for this popular identification of our Sunday 
with the Jew’s Sabbath there is no historical justification what- 
soever. For not only was the Sabbath not abrogated by early 
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Christianity, nor its obligatory observance transferred to Sunday, 
but no exact date can be given at which the latter day began to 
monopolize the honours which for several centuries it shared with 
the Sabbath. Sunday was originally but an extra day super- 
added. to the other days of religious observation, and intended to 
commemorate Christ’s resurrection, not to supersede the Sabbath 
nor any other fast or festival. Christ himself did nothing more 
by word or act than protest against the superstitious abuses 
which in course of time had grown round the Sabbath, and to 
which later history offers few parallels. Moses had said, “ Abide 
ye every man in his place,” and this the Dositheans interpreted 
to mean, that it was incumbent on every man, in whatever 
position or attitude he found himself on the morning of the Sab- 
bath, so to remain till the evening. If he was sitting, he must 
continue to sit; if he was lying down, he must continue to lie 
down. The Rabbinical doctors, indeed, met this by saying, that 
as a man’s place was 2000 cubits all round him, he did not 
break the Mosaical command, provided he kept himself within 
that distance. The Rabbins were unrivalled in such sophistry. 
They invented thirty-nine negative precepts relative to the Sab- 
bath ; for instance, people were not.to walk on the grass, for walk- 
ing on it would bruise it, and such bruising amounted to a kind of 
threshing. Shoes without nails might be worn, but shoes with 
nails were a burthen. It was the Sabbath of the Rabbins that 
Christ and his Apostles abolished, not the Sabbath of Moses. 
The latter continued to be observed as well as Sunday for many 
centuries. Dr. Hessey, whose Bampton Lectures must hence- 
forth be the text-book on the subject, tells us that in no writer of 
the fourth or fifth centuries, nor in any public document, eccle- 
siastical or civil, of that period, is there any allusion to the Fourth 
Commandment as the basis of Sunday, nor any hint of a transfer 
of the obligation of the Sabbath to the Lord’s Day. Public 
worship was the same on both days: the Scriptures were read, a 
sermon was preached, and the Holy Communion attended. Each 
day was a day of: rest as far as it was possible. The author of 
the Constitutions says* that it was the order of St. Peter and 
St. Paul that servants should work five days of the week, but 
should rest on the Sabbath and Lord's Day: on the Sabbath in 
memory of the Creation, on the Lord’s Day in memory of the 
Resurrection. The famous Canon of the Council of Laodicea 
(863 a.D.) forbids Christians to Judaize and be idle on the 
Sabbath, and orders them to work on that day; but they are to 
give preference to the Lord’s Day, and if possible to rest on it, 





* Bingham, vol. vii. p. 52. 
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and to be accursed if they kept it after a Jewish fashion.* And 
the words of Augustine, Bishop of Hippo Regius at the end of 
the same century, establish the same fact: “To fast on the 
Sabbath may be excused, but to fast on the Lord’s Day is a grave 
scandal.” + 

Here then is the dilemma in which Sunday is placed. If the 
practice of the early Church is its authority, there is the same 
authority for our keeping the Sabbath as well. Why are we not 
bound to retain so much of the Decalogue as the early Church 
thought binding upon it? Both days rest on totally different 
grounds, and were both for long observed for totally different 
reasons. Why should they not both continue to be observed ? 
If, on the other hand, we resort to the Fourth Commandment for 
the origin of Sunday, we are beset by all the difficulties of the 
Sabbatarian theory: we must let our servants and cattle rest, as 
the Jews did, and we must punish Sabbath-breaking with death, 
as the Jews did. We must also observe the seventh month, and 
the seventh year, and the new moons, because the Jews did. Of 
course this dilemma presupposes the unsubstantiality of any 
apostolical sanction for our Sunday. For it is doubtful whether 
the day is ever mentioned in Scripture at all, and the use of the 
expression “Lord’s Day” in Rev. i. 10, if it does not refer to 
_ the Day of Judgment, is of far too uncertain meaning to support 
apy argument. And certainly nowhere in the history of the Acts 
of the Apostles, nor in any of the Epistles, can a passage be found 
to show that it was customary for the early Christians to meet on 
the first day of the week for any purpose whatsoever. 

We are now, especially in England, so accustomed to think of 
Sunday as aday on which business and amusement must alike 
be put aside, that it requires some mental etfort on our part to 
realize the fact that it was only by very slow degrees that the day 
attained that universal respect which is now paid to it. But 
certain it is, that for the first three centuries of its existence all 
games and labour were alike permitted on it. It was originally 
a day of purely optional observance. It was the reverse ot a day 
of gloom or abnegation, and to such an extent was it felt that 
joy and gladness should be its distinguishing traits, that its 
services were always conducted in a standing posture. “Die 
Dominico,” says Tertullian, “jejunium nefas ducimus vel de 
geniculis adorare.” The Council of Gangra (324) and the 
Council of Braga (563) condemned those who observed the day 
as a fast. And there are two other noticeable points: not only 
was participation in the Holy Communion as much enjoined by 
the Councils of the time as participation in the prayers or any 





* Can. xxiv. Labbé, ¢. ii. col. 570. + Ep. 36, ad Casulanum. 
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other part of the service, but it was forbidden under penalty 
of excommunication to leave the church at any time whilst the 
service lasted. 

There is no mention in any writer of the first two centuries of 
any obligatory or voluntary abstinence on Sunday ; indeed, the 
few allusions to the subject take rather the form of warnings 
against’ any custom which would savour so strongly of a Judaical 
strictness. Constantine first made the law step in on behalf of 
the day (821 a.p.). Whilst he permitted agriculturists freely to 
devote themselves to their fields, he commanded all city people 
and artisans and judges to rest on “the venerable Day of the Sun.” 
Indeed, if we may believe Sozomen, he sanctified Friday (rijv 
mpo tig ~Bddéunc) in the same way, but the historian’s state- 
ment is in this instance generally not credited. At all events, 
Constantine’s law merely extended to Sunday that suspension of 
business which had hitherto been, and still continued to be, 
customary on such purely civil festivals as the Emperor’s birth- 
day, the kalends of January, and the thirty days respectively of 
harvest and vintage. Works of charity or absolute necessity 
justitied on Sunday as on those days a departure from the rule ; 
as, for instance, agricultural work, or the manumission of slaves, 
or the visiting of prisons by the bishops and judges. Some, 
indeed, have thought that the epithet venerabilis as applied to 
Sunday refers to the ancient rites performed on that day in 
honour of Hercules, Apollo, and Mithras, and that the Emperor 
merely wished to counteract the confusion which existed in 
reference to the days of vacation by substituting one general 
holiday for all his subjects : to make, in fact, a kind of compromise 
between the rival religions which divided his empire as they 
divided his mind. However this may be, the intent of his law 
was purely civil and not religious, a fact which is still further 
borne out by that remarkable edict of Theodosius (386), in which 
Sunday, together with other Christian festivals, divides the solici- 
tude of the law with the traditional festivals of heathen Rome. 
For therein are set apart from the transaction of civil business 
the two months of holidays at the time of the harvest and 
vintage, the kalends of January, the days of the founding of 
Rome and Constantinople, the seven holy days before and after 
Easter, the days of the Sun, and the days of the birth and 
accession of the Emperors. Sunday had still no Christian pre- 
eminence. But in proportion as the Church triumphed over 
Paganism, so did the Christian days over those of the old world. 
The Church naturally used every effort to secure an increased 
respect for the days of its own creation. And though it was not 
till the time of Leo the Philosopher (889-910) that Sunday field- 
work was forbidden by an imperial law, in reference to public 
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games and amusements, the ascetic tendencies of the Church 
were earlier and more generally felt. The first innovation in 
this direction was the law of Theodosius the Elder, which in- 
cluded in its prohibition not only secular business, but such 
secular amusements as animal-baiting, theatres, or horse-racing.* 
But if the re-enactment of laws is any criterion of their efficiency, 
such prohibitive laws were of little avail. Only a few yeats after 
the Theodosian law, we find a Canon of the Council of Carthage 
regretting that on Sundays and the eight days after Easter the 
multitude are fonder of flocking to the circus than to the church, 
and a petition to the Emperor to puta stop to such practices. In 
425 Theodosius II. issued the wished-for prohibition, and in 
469 was made the famous and final law of Leo and Anthemius, 
that on Sunday not only should no office of the law be executed, 
no persons summoned nor arrested as sureties, no pleading nor 


judgment take place, but also that there should be no theatrical 


shows, nor games in the circus, nor baiting of wild beasts, 
Abstinence, therefore, from toil and pleasure having thus 
become a law of the Christian Empire, the subsequent history of 
Sunday resolves itself simply into an extension of the principle. 
The local churches of different countries made laws to the same 
effect, and it will be of interest briefly to refer to the efforts 
made by our own Church in early times to secure a due ob- 
servance of the Lord’s Day.t The pre-Norman kings were much 
occupied to prohibit trading or the holding of public assemblies. 
Athelstane, Edgar, and Canute all prohibited Sunday trade, and 
we learn from a law of King Edgar that in those times Sunday 
lasted from three o’clock on Saturday afternoon until the dawn of 
Monday. Hunting was first forbidden on Sunday by the Council 


‘ of Enham (1009) ; tennis, football, gambling, and putting the 


stone in the reign of Richard II.; and frequent attempts were 
made to have all manner of shops shut, particularly those of the 
barbers, who were great offenders in this respect. Thus the 
tendency to Sabbatize was always on the increase. Eustace, 
Abbot of Flay, in 1201, maintained the obligation of a most 
stringent observance of Sunday, and in support of his doctrine 
appealed to a letter from Christ miraculously found on the altar 
of St. Simeon at Golgotha, which forbade ail kinds of work from 
three o'clock on Saturday till Monday morning. It is also said 
that. certain miraculous penalties visited those who paid no heed 
to this prohibition. One woman weaving after three o'clock on 
Saturday was struck with the dead palsy; whilst another, who 





* Cod. Theod. xv. 5, 2. 
+ All the laws ever made on the subject may be found in Mr. Neale’s 
** Feasts and Fasts,” from Constantine down to William IV. 
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had put some paste into an oven, when she thought it was baked 
found it paste still. A man too madea cake during the for- 
bidden hours, from which blood flowed when he began to eat it 
on Sunday ; and an unfortunate Jew of Tewkesbury, who fell on 
the Sabbath into a place from which extrication was difficult, 
and had scruples about letting himself be drawn out on that day, 
whilst the Duke of Gloucester had similar scruples about drawing 
him out on Sunday, was dead when they came to his assistance 
on Monday. 

But in all the pre-Reformation period it must be borne in 
mind that, whether in England or elsewhere, the laws enjoined 
precisely the same respect for the saints’ days as they did for 
Sunday. The latter was as holy as the day of the Deposition of 
St. Wulfstan, or tle day of St. Lawrence the Martyr, but no 
more ; so that if (as historically, it seems, we must do) we ascribe 
the binding authority of Sunday to the institution of the Church, 
we are equally bound to observe the numerous saints’ days, 
which have exactly the same authority and grew up in exactly 
the same way. If, for instance, tennis and football are wrong on 
Sunday, they are equaliy wrong. upon any of the saints’ days to 
which the Act of Richard II. applied. For the canons and 
statutes upon which our practice is based did not take Sunday 
exclusively under their protection ; and if we acknowledge their 
authority at al], we must acknowledge it in toto. We have no 
right to elect which of the holy days created by the Church we 
shall retain and which we shall discard ; for if we discard some, 
why should we not discard all? At least we must be prepared 
with reasons for our preference, and it is submitted no good 
reasons can be given. It is useless to appeal to what the Refor- 
mation did: the question is, had it any grounds for what it did? 
If it acknowledged no sanction for the saints’ days, what sanction 
remains for Sunday? The sanction only of subsequent statutes, 

But if it is thought that an appeal to the Reformation quite 
suffices for the institution of Sunday, to the Reformation let us 
go: let us see whether the views of modern times are in accord- 
ance with those of the early reformers. What conclusion did 
they come to from the discovery of historical criticism that 
Sunday must stand or fall with the other days which the Church 
had created and sanctified? They simply returned to the liberal 
opinions of St. Paul respecting the Sabbath ; they protested 
strongly against the Judaical basis of Sunday, which, in course of 
time, had become the popular theory, and was associated in their 
minds with the other errors of Rome. Luther himself is well 
known to have said: “If anywhere any one sets up its observance 
on a Jewish foundation, then I order you to work on it, to ride 
on it, to dance on it, to do anything which shall remove the 
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encroachments on Christian liberty.” Similar was the opinion 
of the Protestants in the Augsburg Confession: “Those who 
judge that in place of the Sabbath the Lord’s Day was instituted 
as a day to be necessarily observed do greatly err. Scripture 
abrogated the Sabbath, and teaches that the Mosaic ceremonies 
may be omitted now that the Gospel is revealed.” In our own 
country it is commanded in the 24th Injunction of Edward VI., 
that the holy day be wholly given to God, in hearing His Word 
read and taught, and in private and public prayers: but 
parishioners are to be instructed that it is lawful in harvest time 
to labour on holy and festival days, and to save that which God 
has sent, and that, “if for any scrupulosity or grudge of conscience 
men should superstitiously abstain from working on those days, 
then they would grievously offend and displease God.”* Sunday, 
indeed, is not specified in the 24th Injunction, but in 5 & 6 
Ed. VI. c. 3, it is included among the other holy days, and 
section 6 provides that “it shall be lawful for every husbandman, 
labourer, fisherman, and all and every other person or persons of 
any estate, degree, or condition (upon the days before mentioned), 
at harvest, or any other time, when necessity shall so require, to 
labour, ride, fish, or work any kind of work at their free will or 
pleasure.” But of course the liberty granted by the Act would 
depend on the interpretation of the word necessity. Cranmer 
speaks of Sunday and other days as “ mere appointments of the 
magistrates,” but considers that a sufficient reason for their 
observance. But by far the most striking exposition of the Re- 
formation doctrine is Tyndale’s answer to Sir T. More’s 
“ Dialogue,” where he says— 

“ As for the Sabbath, we be lords over the Sabbath, and may yet 
change it into Monday or into any other day, as we see need, or may 
make every 10th day holy day only as we see cause why. We may 
make two every week, if it were expedient, and one not enough to 
teach the people. Neither was there any cause to change it from the 
Saturday but to put a difference between ourselves and the Jews; 
neither need we any holy day at all, if the people might be taught 
without it.’’+ 

It was such liberal ideas as these that produced the laws of 
the Reformation period, under many of which we still live, and 
by which we profess ourselves bound. Why, then, are our ideas 
so widely different? Because the Reformation was unfortunately 
puritanized. It did its best to drill the popular mind into 
rational tenets, both by precept and example, but in vain; and 
the laxity of the Elizabethan Sunday only propagated those 





* Cranmer’s Works (Parker Socicty), ii. p. 502. 
t ‘Tyndale’s Answer to More” (Parker Society), p. 97. 
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reactionary views which have finally prevailed. Puritanism or 
Sabbatarianism was, as every one knows, the result. Even 
Elizabeth was prevailed upon by the magistrates of London to 
interdict plays and games on Sunday within the liberties of the 
City. The Reformers were in advance of their age, and, in some 
respects, of our own. But Puritanism rapidly got the better of 
them. It is recorded that it was preached in Somersetshire that 
to throw a bowl on the Sabbath was as great a sin as to kill a 
man; in Norfolk, that to make a feast or a wedding-dinner 
on Sunday was as great asin as for a father to cut his child’s 
throat with a knife ; in Suffolk, that to ring more bells than one 
was a crime equivalent to murder.* Then came, in 1595, 
Nicholas Bownde’s great work on Sabbatarianism, which began 
a controversy that has never since ended. Few books are to be 
compared with his in their permanent influence on our social life. 
Our own Sunday has much more of Bownde in it than of Tyndale 
or Cranmer, and the Scotch Sabbath itself is really due to Bownde, 
not to Calvin or Knox. For, as Dr. Hessey has clearly shown, 
Sabbatarianism in Scotland was not so much the work of the 
latter Reformers as of the English Puritans : and he mentions an 
existing tradition that Knox, being one day on a visit to Calvin 
at Geneva, found that worthy theologian engaged in a game of 
bowls. Two reasons may be suggested in passing for the rapid 
success of the Sabbatarian doctrine—(1) The certain fact that 
there was no Scriptural authority for the abrogation of the 
Sabbath ; (2) That the ecclesiastical sanction for Sunday having 
been for ever undermined, there remained no authority for it at 
all except from the Fourth Commandment. But whatever doubt 
there may be about the reasons, there is none about the fact ; 
for from what Dr. Heylin says (about 1635) it is clear that in the 
early part of the 17th century there was but little difference 
between the English and Scotch observance of Sunday, and that 
we have but narrowly escaped the dismal asceticism that distin- 
guishes our neighbours. His words are: “People should not 
be so superstitiously fearful (of breaking the Sabbath) that they 
dare not kindle a fire, or dress meat, or visit their neighbours, 
sit at their own door, or walk abroad, no, nor so much as talk 
with one another, except it be in the poet’s words— 
Of God, grace, and ordinances, 
As if they were in heavenly trances.”’ 


Evidently there were people in England at that time who 
carried their superstition to the extent Heylin deprecates. It 
was in the year 1644 that the Six Sessions forbade in Scotland 





* Fuller, bk. ix. s. 8, 22. 
[Vol. CIV. No. CCV.]—New Senizs, Vol. XLVII. No. I. C 
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all walking about in the streets on Sunday after the noonday 
sermon; and the next year, the magistrates were directed to 
cause some English soldiers to go along the streets both before 
and after the sermon, and to lay hold upon both old and young 
whom they might find out of their houses or out of church. In 
1643 the Long Parliament ordered James the First’s “ Book of 
Sports,” which had been republished by his imprudent son, to be 
burned by the common hangman. In 1650 the magistrates of 
Edinburgh ordered the city gates to be shut from 10 P.M. on 
Saturday till 4 am. on Monday, except for one hour in the 
morning and another in the evening for the watering of horses. 
So, about the same time, Margaret Dickson, a widow, is immor- 
talized as having had to pay two marks for having “spits and 
roasts at the fire in time of sermon.” At Aberdeen, in the 
month of November, 1608, a great panic arose by reason of an 
earthquake which had visited the city, and as the cause of the 
earthquake was distinctly traceable to the custom of salmon- 
fishing on Sunday, the proprietors of salmon-fishings were 
summoned before the Session, and solemnly rebuked.* 

To see, however, Puritanism in its complete development, we 
must go to the Puritan colonies beyond the Atlantic. In the 
code drawn up for New Haven, in 1656, the twenty-eighth 
article runs thus— 

“ Whosoever shall profane the Lord’s Day, or any part of it, by 
work or sport, shall be punished by fine or corporally. But if the 
court by clear evidence find that the sin was proudly, presumptuously, 
and with a high hand committed against the command and authority 
of the Blessed God, such person therein despising and reproaching the 
Lord shall be put to death.” 


And the thirty-eighth article: “If any man shall kiss his wife, 
or wife her husband, on the Lord’s Day, the party in fault shall 
be punished at the discretion of the court of magistrates.” 
Similarly, in the first draught of the laws for the colony of 
Massachusetts Bay, profanation or neglect of Sunday was classed 
with witchcraft and murder among capital offences.t Herein we 
see the alternative to the ecclesiastical basis of Sunday carried 
out with a logic and consistency of which we ourselves are 
fortunately unable to boast. 

Such are some of the salient points relating to Sunday and 
the Sabbath. The latter was never abolished by Christ or the 
early Church, but died out, and left Sunday master of the field. 





* For these and similar cases, see Cox, ‘“‘Sabbath Laws and Sabbath 


Duties,” pp. 311-13. 
+ See Cox, “ Sabbath Laws,” p. 562, and a note in Dr. Hessey’s “ Bampton 


Lectures.” 
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All the volumes of controversy written, and all the conflicting 
laws made about it, have arisen solely from an attempt to make 
two days into one, and to unite two ideas that were essentially 
incompatible. The Sabbath commemorated one event, and 
Sunday another, and in one respect only were they alike, that 
they were originally both of them days of rest from labour, and 
did not imply any abstinence from pleasure. There is not a 
word in the Fourth Commandment which prohibits recreation and 
amusement. All it says is, Thou shalt not work. It does not 
say, Thou shalt not play. That was not said till the year 386, 
and then by an Emperor, who attached just as much importance 
to his own birthday as to the day of the Lord. But in fact, 
neither Saturday nor Sunday is really binding upon us: not 
Saturday, for we have no more to do with the Jewish Sabbaths 
than with the Grecian Decades; nor Sunday, for it is un- 
authorized by Scripture, and we have disclaimed the title of the 
Church that instituted it. There are, in fine, only three possible 
originators of Sunday: these are Moses, Constantine, and, more 
vaguely, the Church. Now, Moses equally sanctified the seventh 
year,* Constantine equally sanctified the kalends of January, the 
Church equally sanctified a crowd of saints’ days. The difficulty 
is the same in either resort. For if we refer to any one of the 
three, we are bound to observe in addition to Sunday, either the 
seventh year, or the kalends, ov the saints’ days; and if we 
refer to all of the three, we must keep, besides Sunday, both the 
seventh year, and the kalends, and the saints’ days. From this 
dilemma there is no escape. 

But the ecclesiastical basis for Sunday having thus been 
removed, the secular basis remains as firm as ever, and depends 
for its durability not, like the former, on the uncertain sanction 
of transitory religious phases, but on the requirements, both 
physical and moral, of human nature. Our actual Sunday is an 
unsatisfactory compromise between Judaism and Christianity, 
falling short, in some respects, of the severity of the one, and of 
the liberty which should belong to the other; but if we can 
once get to regard it as what since the Reformation it has in 
reality been—viz., a creation of our law, and an institution of our 
statute book—we shall be able to mould it in conformity with the 
needs of modern life, unhampered by the confusion which 
religious associations have gathered round it. We have but to 
change it from the Lord’s Day, under Puritan dominion, into 
the People’s Day, under State regulation. For the grounds for 





* Exod. xziii- 10-12—“ Six years thou shalt sow thy land... . but the 
seventh year thou shalt let it rest and lie still. . . . Six days thou shalt do 
thy work, and on the seventh day thou shalt rest.” 
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keeping at least one day out of seven as a day on which labour 
shall be desisted from, and the course of worldly business sus- 
pended, will remain for ever immutable, and the sanctity of a 
weekly rest depends no more upon the Fourth Commandment 
than the criminality of murder depends on the Sixth. A 
periodical rest from the turmoil of trade, a kind of truce by 
consent in the competition of business, can evidently be neither 
too highly valued, nor too carefully preserved. As the world 
and its work continue to increase, and the struggle for existence 
to grow fiercer and hotter, it is so much the general interest to 
recruit exhaustion by rest, that we need never fear to see the 
differences removed which at present separate Sunday from 
Monday. This was what Proudhon meant when he said that 
“es classes travailleuses sont trop intéressées au maintien de la 
fériation dominicale pour quelle périsse jamais.” We may even 
say that Sunday is to society what sleep is to the individual— 
necessary to the restoration of its force, and the healthy con- 
tinuance of its functions: and so natural does a social rest seem, 
that even in countries like China, where no periodical rest-day 
occurs, we see compensation made by numberless festivals for the 
want which the people instinctively feel. But while recognising 
to the utmost the desirability of a legislative protection of an 
institution so highly beneficial to social welfare as.a weekly day 
of repose, we would contend that such protection should be 
rational and discretionary, guided solely by the utilities of the 
present, and not by the superstitions of the past. Let us pre- 
serve, as the Mosaic law did, the great distinction between 
recreation and labour, and whilst strenuously discountenancing 
the latter, do what we can to promote the former. For it is one 
thing to say the labourer shall not dig, nor the shopman trade, 
on Sunday: it is quite another to prevent them spending some 
of their earnings on a pleasure trip to Epping Forest or 
Gravesend, or to say that they shall not be admitted to the sea- 
marvels of the Brighton Aquarium, nor to the art-treasures of 
the National Gallery. We know it may be said that, inasmuch 
as one man’s recreation is another's labour, it is impossible so to 
dissociate the two as to forbid the one and allow the other ; and it 
is doubtless on this idea that is founded the legal and purely 
technical distinction between places where entrance money is paid, 
and places where it is not. 

The latter are open to the public, not the former. But what 
is the real difference between, let us say, the Aquarium at 
Brighton and the Gardens at Kew? Only this, that the opening 
of the former was a source of profit primarily to a company, and 
incidentally to their servants, while that of the latter is a source 
of profit primarily and solely to the attendants paid by the tax- 
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payer for the discharge of their duties. Money passes whether 
the servants are public or private. Wherever there are servants, 
there is payment and there is profit ; though it may happen that 
in some cases we see the payment or even make it ourselves ; 
whilst in others we do not see it, because it is mediate and indi- 
rect. If the public chooses to pay money in wages to the 
attendants at Hampton Court, why should it not pay money to a 
company for admission to their aquarium? The legal distiuction 
is thus superficial, because it is grounded on the old notion of the 
immortality per se of any undertakings on Sunday which imply 
profit or labour. But (not to dwell on the inconsistency of 
a system which allows railway companies privileges which it 
denies to the proprietors of an aquarinm) we would submit that 
the real test of what Sunday recreation should be legal or the 
contrary, is not the pecuniary profit of a company or an 
individual, nor the actual quantum of labour involved, but 
the profit, mental or otherwise, of the community at large. 
The application of such a test must, of course, rest with the dis- 
cretion of the Government for the time being, who would license 
whatever the necessities of life might seem to demand, or 
the innocent enjoyment of thousands to commend. Nor 
should we have reason to fear that, in the present advance 
of education and humanity, the destinies of our nation would 
ever be entrusted to men who should fail to see any difference 
between concert-rooms and public-houses ; or who, because they 
might think fit to let museums stand open on Sunday, should 
think they were debarred from prohibiting horse-races or prize- 
fights. There is no real room for doubt as to what forms of 
recreation are likely to be beneficial or otherwise, though 
obviously our judgment on their relative values can rest solely 
on presumption. As political science can only assert tendencies, 
so political art can only legislate for probabilities. 








Art. I7.—Macreapy’s REemINIscENcrES. 


Macready’s Renviniscences, and Selections from his Diaries and 
Letters. Edited by Sir Freperick PoLxock, Bart., one of 
his Executors. In two volumes. London, 1875. 


O one class of readers there are few more interesting bio- 
graphies than those of actors; to another there is scarcely 

any kind of reading that is more dull and vapid than the itera- 
tive history of stage triumphs. To the former the stage door, 
although it may be in a dark alley, is the entrance to the land of 
romance. The foot and top-lights make a poetical day on the 
green sward of the thin carpet—the canvas trees never shed their 
leaves in the palsying autumn; the paper snow brings no 
chilblains ; the “ rosined lightnings” kill no cattle and blast no 
trees ; the screeching rain wets not ; and the sun does not scorch. 
Then there are pleasant mimic circles of society in this world, 
and strange transformations. A draggled miss who has come 
mud-spotted from the filthy streets—in the crucible of the green- 
room becomes transformed into a fairy, all clad in a mist of 
calyx-like petticoats. A sallow man, with pale sunken cheeks 
and haggard lines of woe on his thin flesh, soon comes smiling 
on the scene, and laughs in such a way that every one who hears 
feels the infection of fun, and the house resounds with merri- 
ment. A woman with a somewnat tawdry character, who comes 
to the theatre in a brougham, and who has been heard to swear, 
goes upon the stage so artless, so innocent, so demure, that to the 
ready sympathies of the crowd, the villain, whose confidence they 
have, seems doubly wicked to entertain foul thoughts of so pure 
a maiden. All this is romance. But further, here one sees the 
manners of many countries without the toil of travel. One lives 
in many ages, and has many lives in one’s own little span. It 
is a world of wonders, and to the young the lives of the men 
and women who play the many parts are full of interest. But 
the young have imagination, and the world has not taught them 
its stern lessons of reality. The man who has learned from the 
prosaic world—with its grim features—some of its hard facts, 
loses interest in the stage ; knows that half its effects are tricks ; 
to him the light does not look like sunshine, and will ripen no 
corn; the trees will fetch; nothing as timber; the jewels in his 
majesty’s crown are nothing but glass, and the lives of those 
people who strut about in the trivial mimicry of the scene, even 
when then they are virtuous, are not worth writing, and when 
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written are not worth reading. To have re-told the slow achieve- 
ments of the actor in his loud career, has no interest for them. 
The dim echo from the written page of applause, which has long 
ceased to reverberate in the world, is but sorry pastime. The 
mere mention of the sums received by the actor, of the benefits 
yi for, of the casts in the plays, is dreary reading to 
them. 

In the “Reminiscences of Macready,” however, there is interest 
for both these classes. In these written memories we find a man 
as well as an actor. There is no mere theatrical model before us 
in these pages, on which managers were wont to hang the drapery 
of such characters as they had to “cast ;’ but a man with acha- 
racter of his own, which was a power within its sphere, and which 
has served to mould these reminiscences into a faithful likeness 
of itself. No man can fail to have interest in man ; indeed there 
is no other interest that we know of under the sun. All the 
books that are written, all the sciences that are taught, all the 
pictures that are painted, illustrate man and have a human interest. 
In this aspect this autobiography has a double interest. It isa 
story of the stage, and it is a well written life of a man. Here 
then there is pleasant reading for those who love the poetry of 
art, and for those who desire only a science of nature. 

Macready was far more a man of the world than an actor. He 
was a practical man of business as well as an artist. Yet there 
was romance in his life as there is in every life, if we had but the 
eyes to see it and the heart to understand. He was the son of a 
somewhat impecunious lessee of theatres in Birmingham, Man- 
chester, Newcastle, and elsewhere, and was born in London on the 
3rd March,1793. From a preparatory school at Kensington he was 
removed to one in St. Paul’s Square, Birmingham, at that time 
kept by a Mr. Edgell. This man, choleric and stupid as he was 
—and with no title to the “ Revd.” which he prefixed to his 
name—had discovered voice and expression in his pupil, and 
even in those early days we find Macready reciting pieces from 
“Enfield’s Speaker.” Macready’s school reminiscences, whether 
they refer to Edgell’s or to Rugby, to which he was subsequently 
sent, differ but little from those of other boys. He makes some 
shrewd remarks as to the inefficiency of corporal punishment,* 
and many of his stories told in connexion with the reminiscences 
of his school days, show the error of the public school system of 
fagging in a strong light. Surely the toleration of this barbarous 
discipline has gone far enough? We have seen the evil of trust- 
ing power, without stint, even to wise men, whose reputation 
is a pledge to society for their right and humane use of tyranny ; 





* “ Reminiscences,” vol. i. p. 17. 
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why should we go on allowing foolish boys to exercise unlimited 
and cruel authority over their weaker neighbours? Why should 
we suffer a system of inhuman slavery, a system by which stupid 
strength is allowed to inflict wanton cruelties upon, and exact 
menial services from, the sensitive weakness of others ? 

Throughout his school career Macready showed capacity. He 
was last but three on the school list when he went to Rugby and 
he attained the fifth form in three years. In his day Dr. Inglis, a 
somewhat stern inaccessible man, but one who commanded his 
pupils’ respect, was head master, and he seems to have discouraged 
Macready from going on the stage, for here, as at Edgell’s, his 
dramatic ability had attracted attention. Here, too, he showed 
that he was possessed not only of voice and the means of dis- 
ciplining it, but of a perseverance which was certain to prove the 
means of attaining ultimate distinction. One thing is somewhat 
curious in this connexion. Notwithstanding his early and 
marked success in recitation—a success which is well illustrated 
by a note on a card or programme, which was held by an old 
gentleman present upon the occasion of the recitations on the 
annual speech day at Rugby school, in June, 1808—which, oppo- 
site the printed announcement, 


“ M‘CREADY—HamLet—SuaksPEaRE,” 


runs as follows, “ Surprisingly well indeed ;” notwithstanding his 
success in the private theatricals which were got up among the 
boys at school, he does not seem to have become enamoured of 
his art. If there is one well-known rule for liking, it is that 
men like what they do well. And it is well itis so. Whata 
man can do that he is bound to do! Every man has a mission, aud 
his credentials are written in his capacity. That a man should 
like what he is capable of, is not only natural but wise. In 
this way labour becomes its own reward; and the stub- 
born work of early acquisition is requited by the delightful 
ease of later execution. Yet, in this instance, Macready 
seems to be an exception to that rule. He never seems to have 
had any enthusiasm for his profession.* He entered it without 
ardour, he prosecuted it without satisfaction, he succeeded in it 





* To our thinking, he had too sensitive a conception of the unworthiness of 
his calling. He harps upon drawbacks of his profession. Thus we find him 
saying, “ Tn other callings the profession confers dignity on the initiated; on 
the stage, the player must contribute respect to the exercise of his art. 
This truth, experienced too late, has given occasion to many moments of de- 
pression, many angry swellings of the heart, many painfu! convictions of the 
uncertainty of my position. I was not aware in taking it that this step in life was 
a descent from that equality in which I had found myself to stand with those of 
family and fortune whom our education had made my companions.’’—(i. p. 27.) 
And he goes on to complain because an officer refused to fight a duel with him 
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without pleasure, and he retired trom it without regret. In one 
place he says, in speaking of his own acting—and he is a most 
intelligent and just critic, both of his own performances and 
those of others—‘‘ 10th October, 1836. Acted Macbeth as badly 
as I did it well on Monday last. The gallery was noisy, but that 
is no excuse for me, I could not feel myself in the part; I was 
Jabouring to play Macbeth ; on Monday last I was Macbeth.”* Our 
impression is that Macready, for the most part “laboured” con- 
scientiously and successfully to play his parts, and that he very 
seldom became the character he assumed. We regret him as one of 
the most talented actors that ever appeared on the English stage, 
but we feel that he lacked genius. His acting was always more 
calculating than abandoned. His ease was the grace of study, 
not the freedom of nature. He was always right in his con- 
ception, in his estimate, in his attitudes, in his emphasis, but he 
was always elaborate. It is somewhat disappointing to find him 
so loth to enter upon a career which might be, and was in his 
case, made most honourable as well as illustrious. He describes 
how he came to determine upon his profession early in these 
reminiscences. His father was in difficulties, unable to pay his 
son’s school bills for the last lialf-year, and Macready writes: 
“IT was determined not to go back to Rugby under such circum- 
stances. What, then, was to be done? Would not my going 


on the stage relieve my father from the further expense of my 
education? My expectations did not go beyond this result.”+ 
Here is a wise, cool head upon young shoulders. Still a boy— 





because he was an actor, and that while barristers and clergymen are received 
at court, players are not. This is one of the gravest faults we find in Macready, 
and he is as candid about it as if it were his greatest virtue. He does not see 
that no profession can give dignity to the man, and that a real man can give 
dignity to any honourable calling. Had he been thrust into a profession which 
stunted his moral or intellectual growth instead of limiting his social advance- 
ment, there might have been reason to complain, But an artist ought to be 
above the jealousy of place. He had chosen a calling which gave scope for all 
his ability, a calling which demanded from him an honourable devotion, and 
which extorted from him nothing that a high-minded man might not give; and 
yet the idea that legally an actor would be described as a vagabond, while a 
barrister might write esquire after his name, causes him moments of depression, 
and angry swellings of the heart. He knows that Shakspeare and Moliére 
would be in the same category; yet even that does not content him. Some 
officer has refused to fight him! All this is likea boy’s sensitiveness. A man 
ought to know better than to fret about such things; he ought to have an 
ambition above a presentation at a Levée; he ought to know that all the dis- 
tinction which society can confer on the artist is not worth having, and that the 
real honours which are worthy of him are to be conferred only by the man 
himself. The crowd may put an idiot on the throne, but cannot make hima 
king if he is not one. 
* “ Reminiscences,” vol. ii. p. 51. ¢ Ibid., vol. i. p. 26. 
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for he was little more than fifteen at that time—would be all the 
better for some bold hopes. To relieve his father from the expense 
of his further education—that is all he anticipates! The boy 
is choosing the life of an artist, and he dares to hope for nothing 
more than that. He had, at least, a cool head ; and when, at the 
age of sixteen, owing to his father’s incarceration in Lancaster 
Castle for debt, he was thrust, thus early, into the position of 
manager of a theatre, it seems to have stood him in good stead. 
His conduct in that capacity, both at Chester and Newcastle, 
was wise and prudent. But the responsibility weighed heavily 
on him, and he was glad to relinquish the position upon his 
father’s release. Then comes the story of his first appearance 
on the stage. The Birmingham play-bills announced that “on 
Thursday evening, June 7th, will be presented the tragedy of 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ (written by Shakspeare). The part of 
Romeo by a young gentleman, being his first appearance on any 
stage.” The play seems to have gone well, and here, for the 
first time, we find sparks of fine enthusiasm kindling in him 
under the breath of applause. Having finished his part he is 
asked, “Well, sir; how do you feel now?” “TI feel,” he 
answered, “as if I should like to act it all over again.”* But 
the sparks never became flames. This is the more curious, 
because Macready was not a phlegmatic man. He had a temper 
which caused much uneasiness in his home relations with his 
father, from whom, indeed, he seems to have inherited his 
irritable disposition. It led to some quick, harsh, and regretted 
words addressed to those with whom he was associated in his 
professional career.t It was the cause of his attack upon the 
tormenting, insulting, and disreputable manager and lessee of 
Drury Lane (Mr. Bunn) ; and it was the occasion of the most 
heartfelt regret and humiliation to its possessor, as is amply 
proved by innumerable contrite passages in these reminiscences 
and diarics.} He was not a man in whom all fire was burned 
out; he was not one of those men of smouldering disposition 
with slow thoughts, dull feelings, and numb passions. He was 
quick of thought. His feelings were warm and deep; and his 
passion of anger was fiercely and uncontrollably sudden. Still 
he never was an enthusiast for his profession. Few men have 
achieved so much on the stage; few actors carried with them 
‘into-their retirement such a high and clear name, not only as 
an artist of incomparable merit, as a manager of high purpose, 
who had by conscientious labour regenerated the drama and 
exalted the stage—but as a man of many virtues, which were 





* “ Reminiscences,” vol. i. p. 41. 
} Ibid., vol. i. p. 360. t Ibid., vol. ii. pp. 23, 25. 
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only outnumbered by the friends and admirers which they had 
been the means of making. Yet he never was satisfied with 
his public life. He even admits his callousness. “ How often,” 
he says, “have I envied in others, less fortunate than myself in 
public favour, this passionate devotion to the stage. To me its 
drawbacks were ever present.”* And again, when he is in Shef- 
field, in 1845, he writes in his Diary, “ Everything here makes 
me reflect. I see a life gone in an unworthy and unrequiting 
pursuit. Great energy, great power of mind, ambition and 
activity, that with direction might have done anything, now 
made into a player.”+ ‘To us, we confess, this half-heartedness 
is sad enough. Life is a sorry game if men will not play it 
with a zest. The work of the world is drudgery to him who 
will not bring enthusiasm to his labour; and art, without the 
love of it in the heart of the artist, is little better than artifice. 
Even failure ought not to make a brave man turn disgusted from 
art; but how much more ought a successful man to be bound 
to it in affection and in love ! 

How successful Macready was in his public life, those who 
read these reminiscences will very pleasantly learn. The fresh, 
vigorous way in which he has set his life before those for whom 
these reminiscences were intended is past praise. There is no 
ostentation about his writing. It is simple and direct, without 
being bald or stunted. Many of his criticisms are acute and 
valuable. He never stints praise or blame, either to himself or 
others. When he praises, there is merit to warrant it; when he 
blames, there is fault which is deserving of his censure. He is 
never generous, to avoid the suspicion of being envious of others; 
he is never critical upon the performances of others merely to 
show the excellence of his own.t No one could be a more 





* “Reminiscences,” vol. i. P: 53. See also vol. i. p. 27. 


+ Ibid., vol. ii. p. 257. 

t This is a pleasant specimen of easy criticism: ‘Jf Mrs. Siddons appeared 
a personification of the tragic muse, certainly all the attributes of Thalia were 
most joyously combined in Mrs. Jordan. With a spirit of fun that would have 
out-laughed Puck himself, there was a discrimination, an identity with her cha- 
racter, an artistic arrangement of the scene that made all appear spontaneous 
and accidental, though elaborated with the greatest care. Her voice was one 
of the most melodious I ever heard, which she could vary by certain bass tones, 
that would have disturbed the gravity of a hermit; and who that once heard 
that laugh of hers could ever forget it! The words of Milman would have 
applied to her, ‘Oh, the words laughed on her lips.” Mrs. Nesbitt, the charm- 
ing actress of .a later day, had a fascinating power in the sweetly ringing notes 
of her hearty mirth, but Mrs. Jordan’s laugh was so rich, so apparently irre- 
pressible, so deliciously self-enjoying, as to be at all times irresistible. Its 
contagious power would have broken down the conventional serenity of Lord 
Chesterficld himself.”"—(“ Reminiscences,” vol. i. p. 63.) 
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severe self-censor than he. The man was genuine, and these 
his reminiscences have the ring of truth. Lord Lytton—who 
was in the chair at the farewell dinner given to Macready on his 
retirement from the stage in 1851—amongst other true ard 
admirable things said of him: “He was original, because he 
never sought to be original, but to be truthful; because, in a 
word, he is as conscientious in his art as he is in his actions.” 
He was as conscientious in these, his daily jottings and reminis- 
cences of the early part of his career upon the stage, as he was 
in his art and in his life. 

We regret much that the Reminiscences only bring the story 
of his life down to the year 1826. After that date we have to 
trace his actions in the fragmentary notes which he found time 
to make from day to day in a very busy and, for an actor, a 
somewhat eventful life. It is in these diaries we read of his 
taking Covent Garden, of his management of that theatre, of his 
failing hopes and diminishing balance, and ultimately of his 
success. Here we get the details of his visit to America and 
Paris, where he left a name and reputation as high as that 
which he had earned in England. Here also we get pleasant 
glimpses of his home life, of his social circle, of his generous cul- 
ture and his refined tastes. But diaries have one drawback. They 
are for the most part the work of empty days, when there is 
comparatively little to chronicle. But when “ events are in the 
saddle” there is no time to write them down. When men are 
called upon to do, they have not time to think about how their 
deed will say. When they have to act, their hand trembles too 
much to allow them to write. It is just those persons whose 
diaries would be of most importance that never write them. Itis 
always those men who have nothing to tell that have most time 
to think about the method of telling it. Had Macready con- 
tinued his Reminiscences down to a later date, many jottings in 
his diary would have been extended into delightful pages; and 
many trivial entries which fill much space of these two volumes 
would have found no place in the continuous history of his life. 
These diaries are full of interesting matter, but we should have 
preferred to have become acquainted with the parts of his life 
from a continuation of the genial narrative which describes his 
youth and the earlier part of his professional career. Still we 
are not ungrateful to the very careful and competent editor for 
affording us an opportunity of perusing these pleasant fragments. 
Some of them are admirably vivid, and quite as good as the de- 
scription in his Reminiscences of his appearance with Mrs. Sid- 
dons,* and his eulogy on his admirable art; his criticisms of 





* “ Reminiscences,” vol. i. p. 57. 
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Talma,* and his pleasant descriptions of his tour in Italy.t But 
we need not enumerate the excellent passages which are to be 
found in these volumes. His descriptions of scenery, his esti- 
mates of men, his judgments upon actors, all are good. He 
could wield the pen as well as the voice. He could appeal to 
the reason of men as well as to their feelings and passions; He 
was altogether a clearand accurate writer, and these volumes are 
a very great addition to the literature of the lives of actors. Too 
_ many of the recent works of that sort have been flimsy, flippant 

things. Here, however, we have a real life, which bodies forth a 
man in ail his excellence, and yet, with all his faults which make 
that excellence bearable to those of us who might envy him his 
merit—faults, too, which these pages show were deeply mourned 
and truly repented. 

Macready was not without enemies. What upright man of 
ability is? Idiots and cringing cowards may escape hatred, see- 
ing that they merit contempt; but the very qualities which will 
make friends among the high and true, will make enemies among 
the low and false. Macready had many true, warm, loyal 
friends, and he led his own illustrious life in companionship with 
many whose names are England’s honours. But he secured for 
himself enemies as well. Many of these were detractors while 
he was living, some of them may even be calumniators now that 
he is dead. It has been most unfairly said, that Macready 
never saw merits in those actors who might be his competitors ; 
that he was careful only to praise the dead; that he was 
insatiable for applause, and avaricious of money. Those who 
knew him well—and these volumes prove that he knew himself 
well—know how false these allegations were. He was always 
truthful in his criticisms, and adulations which are not truthful 
may be flattering, but they are not praise. His anxiety to obtain 
a competency was with a view to retirement from a profession 
which he regarded as unworthy, and a desire to provide for the 
children that he loved. That he knew the worth of money is 
proved by many passages. Thus we find him enjoying the 
curious breathing sound which issues from the crater of Vesuvius 
and the view which was seen from that furnace summit, and 
writing thus, “My summer in England might have been turned 
to good account in a pecuniary point of view, but the memory of 
a spectacle of true sublimity like this, was a treasure of thought 
not to be computed by coin.”} He was no more avid of applause 
than any other actor. Indeed we should say that few actors 








* “Reminiscences,” vol. i. p. 274. 
+ Ibid., vol. i. p. 253. t Ibid., vol. i. p. 263. 
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showed a more philosophical contempt for the noisy opinions of 
his audiences.* Heis a man who knows what he deserves, as 
every genuine man does; eleemosynary praise does not please 
him. He likes to be admired for what is worthy in him, not for 
what is worthless. Here is a sentence from his diary for 1833, 
It is dated January 4th. ‘“ My acting to-night was coarse and 
crude—no identification of myself with the scene—and what in- 
creased my chagrin on the subject, some persons in the pit gave 
frequent vent to indulgent ard misplaced admiration. The con- 
sciousness of unmerited applause makes it quite painful and even 
humiliating to me.” This is not a solitary sentence, which might 
only be an indication of indigestion, but these pages are full of 
similar repudiations of applause which was not deserved by his 
merit asan actor, but was caused by the demerit of his audience 
as critics. 

Indeed these pages are full of disproofs of the allegation that 
he only praised those from whom he had nothing to fear. His 
criticisms of Young, Charles Kemble, and Kean are as genuine 
as are those of Miss O’Neil, Mrs. Jordan, Mrs. Siddons, or Rachel. 
We cannot praise enough his probity of words. We cannot say 
less than he does of his generosity in money. We find, however, 
that even while he is most anxious to increase the amount of his 
investments, he never stints the poor. We find, now and again, 
casual mention in connexion with a record of cold weather—of 
a benefaction in coals to the poor. We find. just a note of a 
subscription to some one, of whom he knew little, but whose 
needs and whose humanity were claims sufficient on his purse, 
and we hear in the lisping question of one of his children, who, 
on hearing that Macready had, upon the previous evening, con- 
versed with the Queen, asked—“ Did he tell her to be kind to 
the poor?’ an echo of the lessons which had been taught by a 
father who would have blushed to say one thing and do another. 
But the admiration which he received, and the character and 
genius of those who rendered it, are sufficient answers to the 
envious cavillings of: lesser men. Where would there be fair 
fame if the foul breath of gossiping malice was capable of tarnish- 
ing it ? 

"There are many of the details of this man’s life which it would 
give us pleasure to retrace here. His affectionate and reverent 
remembrance of his gentle mother is shown by a few allusions 
in these pages. The way he learnt some of the important 
ssa of his art has interest init. He grained by the lesson 


* We find him, in 1837, 1 writing thus : « Acted Lord Hastings very ill 
indeed, in the worst possible taste and style. I really am ashamed | to think of 
it; the audience applauded, but I deserve some reprobation.”—(vol. ii. p. 56.) 
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that Macklin, the author of the “Man of the World,” taught 
some inattentive player, whose eyes wandered, and who was thus 
gruffly admonished: “Look at me, sir; look at me. Keep your 
eye fixed on me when I am speaking to you. Attention is 
always fixed ; if you take your eye from me you rob the audience 
of my effects, and you rob me of their applause.”"* And he 
profited most of all, we should say, by Mrs. Siddons’ advice. She 
said to him: “ You are in the right way, but remember what I 

say—study, study, study ; and do not marry until you are thirty 
keep your mind fixed on your art; do not remit your 
study and you are certain to succeed.”+ To us it seems that he 
took this advice. He always was diligent and persevering, and 
he carried these qualities into his art, and made most excellent 
use of them. He never affects, as so many men do, to succeed 
without effort. He is conscious that his success is due to hard 
work. He more than once in these diaries writes “without 
study I can do nothing.” These and other maxims were carried 
into his life, and influenced his conduct. He never rested content 
with his work ; he was not blinded to the defects of his portraiture 
of a character by applause or favourable criticism, but read and 
re-read the scenes; went over them in the theatre of memory— 
and even when scant or apathetic audiences discouraged him 
he was honest’ enough to do his best, and reasoned well 
that he might profit by the discipline to be derived from 
such rehearsals. All this, however, shows the man of attain- 
ments more than the man of genius. His success was achieved 
by fair endeavour and hard work. Inspiration is all very 
well, but the painstaking labour of a man with a conscience is 
better. 

Macready made his first appearance on the stage in June, 
1808. For eight years he laboured in provincial towns, and was 
content to study in the excellent schools for actors at that time 
afforded by towns like Bath, Edinburgh, and York, before he 
appeared in London. In September, 1816, he made his first 
appearance at Covent Garden. Even now his advancement was 
tardy. He earns golden opinions, but he is also disparaged. 
One of the newspapers speaks of him as the “ plainest and most 
awkwardly made man that ever trod the stage.” The Times, 
allowing “a certain amount of ability, did not conceive it was 
sufficient to shake Young, or much intimidate Charles Kemble.” 
Then came the unenviable reputation of being capable only of 
playing villains—an idea which had for some time possession of 
the public mind, in reference to Macready. However, he got 
better parts in time, and now he was becoming worthy of them, 





* “ Reminiscences,” vol. i, p. 29. ft Ibid., vol. i. p. 57. 
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for he is conscious of improvement. Pleasant reminiscences of 
favours shown, friendships made, and successes achieved, together 
with cheery anecdotes, bright and dark home incidents, and clever 
sketches, aboufid in the narrative of his first five years’ engage- 
ment in London. 

The mere chronicle of the production of some of the plays 
which have often delighted some of the older of us would be 
pleasant to these, although it would lack interest to those who 
have become acquainted with the stage in these later and more 
unworthy days. Sheridan Knowles’ name, however, is still some- 
what familiar to us as that of a playwright, and although some of 
his once popular plays have been laid up on the shelf, or huddled 
into the dustbins, there are still some which find a place on our 
stage, and sympathy and appreciation in our theatres. For most 
of these we are indebted to the enterprise of Macready, who was 
the first to discover and the readiest, and certainly the ablest, to il- 
lustrate,what was then looked upon as the genius of the dramatist, 
although now we are more willing to regard it as the cleverness 
of the playwright. But all these matters we must omit to men- 
tion. Much, very much, in these volumes will please and fascinate 
many readers. Throughout one is conscious, while one reads 
these reminiscences and diaries, that one is in the company of a 
man of culture as well as ofan actor. It was his culture that made 
him great, and made him acceptable to modern taste. He was not 
narrow, as so many stage players are, whose performances are tricks 
of bodily knack or of face cleverness, but who lack the capacity to 
understand the meaning of their art, and the power to appreciate a 
character as an esthetic whole. There is a curious mistakeas to the 
real meaning of acting. Many people would confound acting with 
mimicry, but it is no more mimicry than music is echo. It is 
true that music is founded on the expression of emotion, but the 
crude cries of sorrow and joy, the hoarse utterance of anger, the 
cooing whispers of love have to be idealized before they become 
true music. Music is as much a child of the head as of the throat. 
And so it is with acting. Attitude and speech are expressions of 
thought and passion, and it is the thoughts and passions of various 
individuals which form the strange mosaic we call a drama. Still 
the mere mimicry of these would make but a poor play. Here 
again imagination must enter in to save the whole from the vapid 
staleness of unreal reality. Merely to see to-day put upon a stage, 
with the consciousness that it was an acted to-day after ali; and 
that instead of being in the current of events, we only looked at 
them from a distance, could not please us. Something must be 
added to the garish events to give us some real high pleasure, 
which the reality has not. Mimicry must be idealized before it 
becomes acting. Many mimics are altogether deficient in power 
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of idealizing. Individual peculiarities they can imitate with their 
nimble muscles or their flexible voices, just as some musicians 
can imitate the songs of birds or the sounds of battle in their 
music. But the true composer must rise far higher than 
this deft ear work. He‘must, in the words of Jean Paul, 
make his score “speak to men of things, which in their 
endless life they have not found and shall not find,” must 
suggest emotions which they have never felt and shall never 
feel. 

So the actor who confines himself to the transcription of nature 
is not an artist. To raise mimicry to the level of art he must 
transcend nature. Totranscend nature he must have thought, 
and to transcend nature—which is always individual, and never 
general—he must form conceptions of many actions as forming 
“awhole” of character, he must comprehend many individual 
traits in one general idea of disposition, and he must endeavour 
in that way to idealize his mimicry, and so from a peddling 
copyist of nature become an artist. The former is the slave of 
what he sees, the latter is the lord and master of what comes nigh 
him. 

We note with regret how few artists we have upon our stage 
in modern times. It is wonderful how much modern success can 
be attained by making “ points,” and how few actors set themselves 
to produce a real work of art. This is to be seen in relation to Mr. 
Irving’s “ Hamlet.” He is an actor of considerable ability. He 
has in a very short time, from a careless ranter become a careful 
interpreter—but his interpretation is confined to passages and 
scenes. He shows ingenuity and versatility in connexion with 
certain points in the play, but he has not attained to that com- 
prehensive knowledge of character which is indispensable to the 
great actor. His Hamlet is heterogeneousand confused, There 
is no harmonious unity, making a whole out of the many varying 
scenes. Mr. Irving is, also, it seems to us, too conscious of his 
audience, too forgetful of his art. He appeals too much to the 
audience and applies himself too little to the stage. In some 
scenes where Hamlet is meant to be on the stage, yet only half 
in the attention of the audience, as in the scene with the Ghost, 
Mr. Irving is impatient of his obscurity, and brings himself into 
undue prominence. The audience is not allowed for one instant 
to listen to the Ghost, so eager is Mr. Irving for their eyes and 
ears. He has still to learn the excellence of reticence. When 
we compare his method with that of Macready we are forci- 
bly struck with the disparity. Macready always remembered 
Shakspeare’s injunction: “In the very torrent, tempest, and 
whirlwind of your passion to acquire and beget a temperance 
that may give it smoothness.” He was always in earnest with 
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his art.* He endeavoured to make his performance of any part 
an intellectual unity, and he succeeded in doing so by means of 
conscientious and painstaking study. He speaks in one place of 
the danger of placing reliance upon momentary impulse for the 
attainment of effect, and the result of his perseverance was, 
using the words he himself applied to Talma— The perfection 
of art, raising it to an intellectual level with the sculptor’s or 
painter’s conceptions; and for current value, wanting only a 
medium more tenacious than memory whereon to stamp the 
fidelity of its portraiture.” + 

One curious question has occurred to us while reading these 
Reminiscences, recalling as they do to memory the names of 
Holman, Henderson, Kemble, Kean, Young and Macready, and 
of many other great actors and incomparable artists—and that 
is as to the decadence of the art. The world is going forward, is 
the stage keeping pace with it? Is the stage an institution of 
to-day, with a real influence on our present lives, or is its interest, 
in so far as it is a worthy one, antiquarian—and the amusement 
which is afforded by it, trivial? In early times, before books 
were numerous, the pulpit and the stage had their great uses, 
But the printing press has usurped the functions of the pulpit, 
and the pulpit has to some extent become a substitute for the 
stage. While men had to be taught by the ears the church did 


good service, and the intellectual development of the world is to 
a large extent due to pulpit teachings. While men’s moral and 
emotional nature had to be formed by the unselfish sympathy, 
which they could feel with virtue which did not thwart their 
aims, with nobility which frustrated none of their baser ends, 
the stage was an excellent school. But books enabled men to 





* Reminiscences,” vol. i, p. 101. 

t “Reminiscences,” vol. i. p. 275.—This reference to the want of per- 
manence which attaches to the best effects of the ablest actors is somewhat 
characteristic. Macready was not content with the ready money business of 
an actor and seemed to think that it was better to give the public credit in 
the matter of applause. He more than once sighs because there is no per- 
manence in the actor’s work. His name may live, but there is nothing to 
keep a real memory of him alive. The artist leaves his pictures, the author 
his books, the sculptor his statues, and these speak for him long after he is 
silent. The actor leaves nothing behind him but slippery memories. This is 
his regret. But this shows that he was working for fame, and not for love 
of art. There is, however, a misconception in the complaint. The artist 
lives, not in his picture, but in the minds of the men who see it, and it is 
after all only a jotting or memorandum of the man. ‘The actor, too, lives only 
in their minds ; and while he is in their minds memory is not fallacious. Be- 
sides, he can have the satisfaction of feeling that as no lie can live, so no truth 
can ever die. If he has made one man love truth more, he has a higher 
triumph than if he left whole galleries of pictures to represent him. The 
occult good he has done is better than the visible performances of that man 
who was no artist. 
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learn by means of their eyes, and the pulpit became compara- 
tively useless—books enabled men to sympathize with a world 
which did not clash with their daily needs and greeds, and raised 
them above their own narrow circumstances, and the stage became 
less of a teacher and more of a playfellow. But it may be that 
even this relationship is undergoing modification. The world is 
changing, is the stage changing with it ? in other words, is the stage 
the doll’s house of young civilization, and does the world as it 
grows older and wiser, put away these childish things? Does it 
cease to be interested in seeing the puppets in its doll’s house 
dressed in the different trappings of the emotions? As men’s 
minds change their amusements must vary. The games of child- 
hood no longer delight the man, the dances of the savage no 
longer give pleasure to the civilized. The question for us here is, 
whether the stage is capable of an advance with the times, 
whether it can suit itself to the new requirements of the mental 
life of to-day, or whether it is ceasing to afford amusement to 
civilized audiences? To us this seems a curiously interesting 
question, for it has to do with the future of all art. 

There are well marked changes in the character of the stage 
plays of different ages, just as there have been changes in the 
philosophy of each successive era. At one time, as Hegei 
remarks, the man who believed neither in ghosts nor devil was 
called a philosopher, and indeed, in such doubt, we may well 
see the beginning of the inquiring, of the philosophical spirit. 
At one time, too, people were wont to feel all the pleasant throes 
of emotion in relation to plays which represented gods in the 
flowing palla, in the high-heeled cothurnus, and with a voice 
which came through the throat of a trumpet. Everything on 
the Greek stage was exaggerated. The facial muscles were not 
competent to express sufficient emotions, hence the use of the 
mask. The human form looked insignificant at a distance, 
and therefore the adoption of the cothurnus. In these circum- 
stances we see the method of the Greek dramatists. They inten- 
sified the features of the real world and in that way attained 
their ideal or artistic world. But a drama founded upon sucl 
palpable exaggeration could not continue to please the worla. 
We find the drama becoming more and more realistic as time 
goeson. The exaggeration of the old times is discarded, and 
accuracy is the feature of the more modern drama. Now we 
find that the face is all-important in tragedy, and the mask is 
only used to make folks laugh. Large attitudes, which were in 
vogue in earlier times, are to a great extent abandoned, and even 
the deepest emotions are represented with a temperate reticence 
of display. The exaggeration of the attitudes of grief, or anger, 
or pity no longer intensifies the kindred emotions of the audience 
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but produces a sense of incongruity which leads to laughter. 
What would make a country audience creep with horror would 
make a town audience smile with merriment. The difference 
between tragedy and burlesque is sometimes difficult to define. 
This feature in relation to modern art reminds one of the story 
of the strolling players who went to a country house in some 
dripping autumn weather, and asked leave to play to the pro- 
prietor and his guests. The permission was given, but the guests, 
whose spirits were drooping—as the spirits of guests in a dull 
country house, under low-roofed skies, and during dreary wet 
days, while the leaves are falling, will droop—demanded a comedy 
from the players. It was, however, not within the power of the 
strollers to comply with the request. Their repertory consisted of 
nothing but tragedies, but they undertook to perform a tragedy and 
make it as funny as they could. Perhaps they did not know how 
easy it was to succeed in their endeavour. The real difficulty which 
is felt in relation to modern audiences is to keep them from looking 
upon all tragedy as comedy. The world, it has been said, is a 
tragedy to those who weep, and a comedy to those who laugh. 
There is so little of real tragedy in our lives that it is difficult to 
bring us into sympathy with mock tragedy. But this is a sign of 
the tendency in relation to the drama which we desire to note. The 
drama is, it seems to us, meant for the unlettered who feel deeply. 
The rise of culture is to our thinking the downfall of the stage. 
But this attitude of the cultivated and uncultivated in relation 
to the ranting and loud passions of the stage of to-day illustrates 
the equivalent attitude of the cultivated of earlier and later times 
in relation to the exaggeration of effects. The cause of this 
difference is not difficult to find. Of old, men were more like 
children and less like men. Children’s lives are emotional : 
men’s lives are rational. Not perfectly rational by any means, 
but dimly and obscurely becoming more rational day by day. 
To rational natures the emotions are foolish. To emotional 
natures emotion is everything. What is addressed to the head 
is occult to the heart. What is spoken to the heart is gib- 
berish to the head. But it may be useful to inquire into the 
meaning of the emotions. The child cries when it is hurt, and 
the sympathy it receives mitigates the suffering of the instant 
by withdrawing attention from the pain. Even anger has 
had its excellent uses. If a man has done some injury to 
his neighbour it is evident that his own sense of probity or 
his higher nature has failed to convince him of the wrong he 
was about to do, has failed to restrain him from doing it. The 
anger of the neighbour who is injured may, however, deter him 
for the future. The revenge which follows the injury may be 
such as to dissuade him from a repetition of the act which 
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excited the malice. But where reason has become embodied in 
institutions, and bodies of men have become states, private malice 
is no longer necessary to the redress of wrongs. Anger becomes 
less and less useful, as justice becomes more and more secure. It 
1s a useful but crude instrument of justice, but when the sword 
of justice has been forged, and is held with the scales, this private 
sense of wrong, this private righting of injury, would itself be 
unjust. So it is with other emotions. Each has its own uses in 
earlier times, when men are half-educated, and before they be- 
come rational. But as men advance in civilization the emotions 
become less useful, reason becomes more paramount. dA man 
does not weep if he cannot obtain what he wishes. He begins to 
know that many circumstances are not influenced by his desires. 
He would not rage at the sky and think to make it pitiful ; he 
would not hope and pray for a harvest, and believe he could in- 
fluence the summer weather. He begins to know that even 
amongst his fellows his emotions only affect those who have not 
become rational. That he weeps because something has been 
refused could not, to a wise man, be a reason for granting it to 
him. If the man who has withheld the thing in question has not 
considered all the consequences of his refusal, he has not refused 
wisely ; if he has considered all the consequences, the supplicant’s 
tears are foolish ; if they could move this man to change his 
mind, there might be meaning in them ; but, by hypothesis, they 
could only be effective in that way if the man had fault in his 
judgment, and had acted without wisdom in his refusal. If the 
man has acted wisely, the tears are ridiculous. They prove in- 
feriority in the man who weeps, for they show that he had not 
reason enough to understand that they would be unavailing, or 
restraint to resist useless and unworthy emotion. Emotion which 
can effect nothing is simply folly or insanity. But time will more 
and more conduce to make men wisely reticent of emotion. Even 
in our days, we find a wonderful change in this respect. Patient 
courage, which utters no cry, is the virtue we most admire. But 
even the faces of to-day bear witness to the fact. It is much more 
difficult to read the faces of our time than of earlier ages; they 
have become much more inscrutable. Society, which one time 
meant sympathy in passions, in later times meant sympathy in 
emotions, is becoming more and more a means to sympathy in 
thought. The best society is that in which the emotions are 
most subdued. Men meet from day to day, transact from year 
to year, without showing any stronger emotion than that which 
is indicated by a smirk. The emotions which do sway men are 
less violent than formerly, as is proved by the gradual ameliora- 
tions of our penal code. As men learn to control themselves, the 
control of the law becomes less necessary. Even the gentler emo- 
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tions, which do influence us, are kept more for home and the 
closet than shown in the market-place. Formerly, every gentle- 
man swore, now it is vulgar to express one’s feelings in language 
which is, to say the least of it, generally beside the mark. All 
this shows an advance in the civilization of our time. We trace 
the same series of changes in individual life. First there isa period 
of boisterous passions—childhood ; then there is a period-of power- 
ful emotions—youth ; and then the period of thought—prime. 
In the race we find the savage, the devotee, the thinker. These 
are the three stages, let us hope that we have, to some extent, 
passed through this growth of the world, so that the age of our 
prime is at hand. These very changes to which we have referred 
are encouraging. And this leads us to consider this subject in 
relation to the exigences of expression. 

Expression is an absolute necessity to man. Without some 
expression life could not be maintained. But expression has 
had stages of development. The child’s expression is limited in 
range and unlimited in intensity. It shows disappointment by 
excessive grief, desire by intense passion. Whenever it feels 
pain it cries. This is its only resort. It must depend upon 
others for the removal of the cause, and consequently it must 
express its suffering. It is unable to laugh in its earlier months ; 
subsequently it acquires the power of expressing pleasure, and 
ultimately it acquires the means of expressing thought. Now 
the range of expression is increasing, and the intensity is 
diminishing. It no longer cries whenever it is hurt: it has 
learned self-control; and the more the education of its intellectual 
faculties advances, the more power will it obtain over its animal 
and emotional natures. Its powers of expression are now 
becoming more exact and accurate. It need not cry when it 
suffers, it can explain, and think, and either remove the cause of 
the suffering, or give others the information which will enable 
them to doso. Thus it is that the development of the expres- 
sion of thought limits the sphere of the expression of emotion. 
But there is a further fact in the intellectual development of an 
individual which is noteworthy in this regard. The very limita- 
tion of the expression of emotion is a means of limiting the 
emotions themselves. Healthy emotions are communal or social, 
not individual. They have an external reference in all cases in 
which they occur in a healthy mind. If, therefore, they cease to 
be expressed, they cease to be. In bodily organism it is use of 
function which causes the nutrition of the organ; and so it is 
in mental economy as well. Consequently, as we should expect, 
the most emotional period of a life is that in which expression is 
most limited, and with the extension of the power of expression 
there is acorrelative limitation of the power of emotion. But 
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there is a physical aspect in which this proposition is illustrated. 
All expressions may be looked upon as symptoms of the character 
of a life. If the expressions are expressions of thought, you may 
take it that the life is intellectual ; if emotional, the life will be 
emotional. But if, as is the case in advancing years, the expres- 
sion of thoughts becomes more frequent, and the expression of 
emotions less so, we may conclude that there is an habitual 
direction given to mental energy—that the nervous force which 
is ordinarily used in the production of visceral changes, muscular 
motions, or the continuance of mental states, has been appro- 
priated to the continuance of a certain class of mental attitudes 
—these being attitudes of thought, and not of feeling. But the 
peculiarity of feeling is that it always externalizes itself by means 
of muscular action. Hence we have contortions of the facial 
muscles, sometimes expressive attitudes, often changes in the 
vascular and other circulation, and sometimes tears. Thought, 
on the other hand, is silent, and at no time demands a larger 
utterance than words afford it. This fact must be familiar to 
most readers. There is an intense truth in Carlyle’s doctrine of 
silence. It is always the emptiest men who make most noise. 
What instrument makes more noise than a drum? But so far 
may thought go as almost to dispense with words. Able men 
can make their meaning clear to one another by a hint. To 
them there is no necessity for loud speaking, or much shrugging, 
or illustration. They are leading, as it were, the same life. A 
man does not act to himself. Hence the silence between these. 

But what is true of the individual is true also of the race. We 
can see a limitation of the sphere of emotion going on from age 
to age, as the power of expression is increased. An increase of 
the rational life of the race and a decrease of the emotional life 
of mankind are correlative processes which make equal progress 
in these times. 

But this process cannot be without its effect upon the drama. 
Already, as it seems to us, it has had its influence. The sphere 
of the drama is the emotional expression of thought, and the 
thoughtful expression of emotion. Mere ratiocination or exposi- 
tion would not make a play. We must have passion, hatred, love, 
revenge, and fear at our command before we can construct a 
drama. To be effective these emotions must not be echoes of 
archaic feelings, but representatives of the emotions which stir the 
hearts of those to whom the play is addressed. If men no 
longer felt or expressed fear, no play founded upon cowardice 
would affect them. Reasonings as to the cause or nature of 
timidity might appeal to their intellectual faculties, but the ex- 
hibition of fear upon the stage—even if the actor were capable 

of doing so—would not affect them. The player plays, not to 
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my eyes but to my heart ; if my heart be blind he plays not to 
me at all. This tendency, to which we have referred, will in long 
ages, have the effect of blinding the heart, for it would seem that 
the less we express emotion, the less we will understand it; the 
more thoughtful we become, the more will our higher life re- 
pudiate the exhibition of savagery which is in effect the display 
of the emotions, the more will we resent even the tame plays of 
our present stage. To suit the drama of to-day to the changed 
aspects of mental life they have cut out much of the emotion. 
Our plays are bits of factual genre. But that is only a com- 
promise and caunot last long. Conventional conversation will 
not make plays. There must be other stuff in them than that. If 
emotion cannot be put upon the stage nothing can. That is the 
dilemma. We have already laughed rant off the stage, yet much 
passion was boisterous ranting in early days; we will soon fail 
to understand even the more domestic emotions, flirting, and 
genteel seductions, and stage plays will, when that time shall 
have come, have lost their meaning for us. We do not say that 
that day is at hand ; we should say that the day when even the 
majority of playgoers lead rational lives must be far distant, but 
we cannot but think the tendency of progress which points to it 
worthy of remark. We think that this tendency may account 
for much in connexion with our stage which but for it would be 
incomprehensible. The difficulties the modern artist has to con- 
tend with, the dearth of actors of ability, the tendency to the 
most minute and literal realism which is entered upon partly 
with the view of avoiding the ridicule which would fall upon any 
exaggeration, all these are to our thinking connected with this 
tendency. We can, we think, find traces of its influence— 
although we find no trace of its recognition—in these reminis- 
cences of Macready. His very temperance as an actor, his 
success through careful study rather than through strong genius, 
his perception of the decline of the drama and of the inclination 
of many managers to resort to unworthy expedients to quicken 
the failing interest in the stage—all these seem to us tacit recog- 
nitions of the facts, the origin of which we have attempted to 
account for. If our surmises are correct, the influence of the 
stage, which has, as we have seen, waned since the introduction 
of the printing press, must suffer even further decadence. Once, 
as we have said, it was the teacher of man, and it became the 
playfellow : itis now little more than the bauble. It may happen 
that it will cease to amuse altogether. If that should be the case 
there will be less and less to write about actors in time to come, 
for there will be fewer artists amongst them. If that should be so, 
a@ curious interest would attach to the annals of the stage in the 
days of its vitality, an interest not merely its own, but an interest 
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connected with the lives and histories of those who found amuse- 
ment and delight in its representations, When that time shall 
come, if it ever does, Macready’s Reminiscences will not be less 
valuable or interesting than they are now; and his name will be 
remembered as one of those who, in the palmy days of the 
drama, did much to revive for a time the tradition of the stage 
as a teacher, and to make the name of an actor respected among 
men. He was possessed of great ability, and few men could 
have written a work with such humility and yet have impressed 
his readers with a more real belief in his greatness. He has 
done this and left a faithful record of a high and well-spent life 
to be an example to those who may never have seen or known 
him as an actor, but who, if they read these volumes with the 
care they deserve, cannot fail to know him as a man. 
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Art. III.—Atiorropic CarisTIANITY. 


1. Thoughts for the Times. -By the Rev. H. R. Hawes. 
Sixth Edition. London: 1874. 
2. Speech in Season. By the Rev. H. R. Hawets. London: 


1874. 


O criticise a volume of sermons in the Westminster Review 
may seem to be somewhat akin to “breaking a butterfly 
on the wheel ;” in other words, it would be unfair, and even 
ludicrous, to subject to a rigorous logical analysis thoughts 
whose purpose and value were mainly emotional. But Mr. 
Haweis, in the volumes before us, unfolds in a series of sermons 
an entire religious philosophy which, though professing to be 
but a restatement of the ancient and familiar doctrines of 
Christianity, seems to us to be sufficiently original to demand 
and repay careful criticism. 

When a gas assumes a form so far differing from its normal form 
as to be practically a distinct gas, it is called by chemists allotropic. 
Thus ozone is allotropic oxygen. Now as ozone differs from 
oxygen, so does Mr. Haweis’s Christianity differ from the 
Christianity of the New Testament. Hence we have ventured 
to give to the religious system set forth by Mr. Haweis the name 
of Allotropic Christianity. 

It is not our purpose to criticise in detail the volumes before 
us. Many of the sermons of which they are composed deal with 
the various dangers and difficulties which beset our complex 
modern life, and contain practical advice so wise, so temperate, 
and so true, as to be beyond the reach of criticism. We shall, 
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therefore, devote the space at our command to the consideration 
of Mr. Haweis’s theory of Religion, examining first his theory 
of what is called Natural Religion, and then his theory of 
Christianity. Of the former, the following are the salient 
points :— 

Ist. As the basis of all that follows, Mr. Haweis believes that 
he can discern in the various phenomena of nature evidences of 
a great central cause underlying them, which he “chooses to 
call God ;” and here he thinks he is on ground common both 
to religion and science. 

2nd. Following the inductive method, which seems to 
characterize his turn of thought, he reasons up from what he 
deems to be the nature of the phenomena which man finds 
around him and within him, to the nature of the great central 
cause of those phenomena. 

3rd, He asserts the communion of man with God from the 
actual experience of innumerable individuals in all ages. 

Such are, in outline, Mr. Haweis’s views on what is called 
“Natural Religion.” We will examine the propositions one 
by one. 

lst. The first sermon in “Thoughts for the Times” is “On 
the Idea of God.” In it Mr. Haweis says (p. 35), “ By the 
light of modern reflection I am going to try and place before 
you the fact of God’s existence; then I shall explain, as far as 
I can, the nature of God in relation to man; and then I shall 
insist upon that most important fact—a communion between 
God and man. That is the form and substance of what I mean 
by this phrase, ‘the idea of God”’” Mr. Haweis then pro- 
ceeds to draw certain distinctions between thought and con- 
sciousness, tending to show that we may by consciousness feel 
the existence of things which transcend thought. He illustrates 
this by our consciousness of space, which is, nevertheless, un- 
thinkable, because we cannot conceive of it as either limited 
or unlimited. But tous it appears that, in this case at least, 
consciousness and thought are conterminous. We are conscious 
of space, and we can think of space, but we cannot think, nor 
are we conscious, of its limits, or its freedom from limits. 

Indeed, thought leads us one step further than consciousness, 
for it is by thought that we conclude that space must be either 
limited or unlimited—a truth which could not be revealed 
-by consciousness. The fact is, that Mr. Haweis has chosen the 
word “consciousness” to express an idea which is not usually 
attached to it, and then has been led by the association of ideas 
with words to employ it in its accustomed sense. That he has 
done the former is seen from the passage (p. 41), where he 
quotes from Mr. Herbert Spencer, that “besides that definite 
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consciousness of which logic formulates the laws, there is an 
indefinite consciousness . . . . thoughts which it is impossible 
to complete.” Soto that species of consciousness which Mr. H. 
Spencer calls indefinite, and explains as consisting of “ thoughts 
which cannot be completed,” Mr. Haweis has given the generic 
name of “consciousness,” which comprises both species, definite 
and indefinite. This is misleading, and we venture to think 
that it has misled Mr. Haweis himself, causing him to confound 
our consciousness of space, which is merely a recognition of a 
fact taught us by experience, with a supposed consciousness of 
its extension, of which we have no experience, nor any conscious- 
ness. The next instance of “consciousness transcending know- 
ledge” contains the same error. To put it shortly: we have a 
consciousness of the existence of the universe, but no knowledge 
as to its origin. Here we may expose the fallacy by inverting 
the use of the words “consciousness” and “knowledge’—we 
have a knowledge of the existence of the universe, but no 
consciousness as to its origin. 

We now come to the subject to which the whole of the 
argument and its illustrations have been preparatory—“ the idea 
of God.” Here Mr. Haweis falls into the all but universal 
error of supposing that a man must needs be a Theist, a 
Pantheist, or an Atheist. He himself proves that each position 
is untenable, and adduces the authority of Mr. H. Spencer te 
the same effect; yet his whole argument is based on the 
assumption that all men are embraced in these three categories. 
Is it entirely impossible to exist without belief, positive or 
negative, on a subject of which no knowledge is attainable? 
Mr. Haweis tells us that you cannot look upon the orderly 
universe and then deliberately say, “ Nothing has originated this ; 
no living principle, no orderly or intelligent principle, has been 
at work here.” For our part, we see no cause for thinking that 
a “living” principle has originated the universe—first, because we 
are absolutely in the dark about its origin, not even knowing 
whether it ever had a beginning; and secondly, because nothing 
in the modus operandi of nature—gradually and imperfectly 
revealed by science—seems to bear any resemblance to the modes 
of thought or action with which we are familiar in any living 
organism. That an “orderly principle” is at work we fully 
admit—.e., that whatever is at work order is the result. But 
that we see any evidence of the working of an “intelligent 
principle” we cannot admit, for the highest intelligence of which 
we have cognizance is man’s, and the methods of nature seem 
to us to differ from man’s methods—not as man’s intelligence 
differs from that of other animals—in degree, but in kind. It 
has sometimes occurred to us, that in all human guesses at the 
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insoluble problem of the causation of phenomena we, perhaps 
inevitably, attach too high a value to intelligence and conscious 
will, because under the special differentiations which limit our- 
being, it is only through their agency that we can accomplish* 
anything. It is as though the eye were to fancy the other - 
portions of the body impotent because they could not see. In. 
Hans Christian Andersen’s fairy tale (as wise as it is beautiful), 
when the “ugly duckliug,” driven from the pond on account of 
his unlikeness to the rest, wanders off, he arrives at a cottage 
inhabited by a cat and a hen. Before they admit him into 
fellowship with them the cat asks him, “ Can you round a back ? 
Can you spin?’ When he sadly admits that he does not 
possess these high accomplishments, the answer is, “Then hold 
your bill!” In the same spirit we ask of Nature, “Can you 
think? Can you plan?’ And receiving no affirmative 
assurance, we turn from her with something like contempt, 
saying, “Then you cannot have made the universe! It must 
be the work of some one like ws, who can think and plan.” 
Ignoring that the universe, so far as we know it, is as unlike 
anything planned by conscious intelligence as it is possible to 
conceive. No one is more ready than we are to proclaim the 
worthlessness of such speculations as the above. Whether with 
Mr. Taine (“Etude sur Mill,” p. 139) we place the mainspring 
of nature within nature—an idea which, if “ unthinkable,” is 
at least not self-contradictory—or whether we imagine with 
Mr. Haweis that “there is an omnipotent incomprehensible 
power” underlying all phenomena, which, “for want of a 
better word,” he calls God; still, whichever of these ideas we 
may lean to, both rest, in the present state of our knowledge, on 
no better ground than mere conjecture. Mr. Haweis, indeed, 
thinks that we grasp the existence of this “omnipotent, in- 
comprehensible Power” by “consciousness ;” the same kind of 
consciousness, we conclude, whereby we recognise the existence 
of space and of the universe—else of what use are his illustra- 
tions ? 

Nevertheless, the cases are entirely different. We are con- 
scious of the existence of space, because we have daily experience 
of its existence. Our only difficulty with regard to it, is our 
intellectual inability to conceive of it as either limited or un- 
limited. So of the universe: we have daily experience of its 
existence, but are ignorant of its origin. But of the power under- 
lying these phenomena we can have no consciousness, because 
we have no experience. If we conceive the existence of such 
a power at all, it cannot he through observation, but by 
inference; and inference is a strictly intellectual process. If 
there were a universal consciousness of God, resting, like the 
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' consciousness of space, or of the universe, upon experience, His 
existence would no more have been questioned than that of space 
_or the universe. 
.» We have analysed this argument with especial care and mi- 
-. nuteness, because it is, as it were, the key of Mr. Haweis’s position. 
By it he thinks that he has established the existence of God 
** (p. 40), and shown a ground of reconciliation between religion and 
"science (p. 39). ‘The former assertion is one of the rare instances 
in which Mr. Haweis fails into the error, so common among 
».. preachers, of claiming to have proved something, in support of 
_* which nothing deserving the name of proof has been adduced. 
-* As to the existence of “an omnipotent and intelligent Power” 
underlying phenomena being a conviction common to religion 
and science, we think Mr. Haweis overstates the admission of 
science on the subject. Many scientific men may have enter- 
tained such a belief, many have no doubt expressed it; but their 
belief did not take its root in science, nor was it as the represen- 
tatives of science that they expressed that belief. For science 
ceases to be science when it treats of things concerning which it 
is confessedly ignorant. A science which deals in conjectures is 
not science, but ignorance. The field of science is the inter- 
’ relation of phenomena. Beyond phenomena it has never ad- 
vanced by so much as the smallest step. Some men of science 
may by the constitution of their minds be led to lay so much stress 
on the many wonderful instances of adaptation which come 
under their notice, as to imagine them to be evidences of Design ; 
others, in sight of the many imperfect adaptations, the wasteful- 
ness of life, the indifference to suffering which nature exhibits, 
can see nothing but the working of blind law. But both opinions 
are alike extra-scientific, because their subject is beyond the 
limit of scientific thought, still more of scientific experiment. 
Science, as it seems to us, can never be reconciled with religion, 
but must ever remain an antagonistic power; first, because its 
methods, experimental and rigid, are a reproach against the 
shadowy and often illogical methods of religion ; and secondly, 
because the scientific theory of proof, when applied to religion, 
reveals that its foundation is but conjecture. 

Mr. Haweis having, as he says, “ by the light common to reli- 
gion and science, established the existence of God,” proceeds 
(p. 45) to “ construct Him as He is in relation to ourselves ;” which 
he does on the hypothesis that the phenomena which we observe 
around and within us are reflections of God, who is the source 
from whence they flow. Hence he induces, 1st, “ A certain re- 
lation between the Divine Being and the principle of matter of 
which the visible universe is composed.” 2nd. “ Intelligence, or 
some vast force analogous to intelligence.” 3rd. Something 
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analogous to love. 4th. Communion between God and man. 
Of the first quality—viz., “something analogous to an element 
of materiality in God,” we have little to say. It is too fanciful 
an idea to admit of argument. Pantheism seems to be the only 
conception of a material God which is in any degree philoso- 
phicai. In truth, a belief in the omnipresence of God is Pan- 
theism. If omnipresent, He must occupy every minutest portion 
of everything organic and inorganic—every minutest atom of us, 
both of our bodies and of our minds. This is no less than 
Pantheism, and anything short of this is not omnipresence. But 
this, if we apprehend Mr. Haweis aright, is by no means what 
he would convey, either by an “ element of materiality,” or by 
omnipresence. The second quality which Mr. Haweis attributes 
to God is intelligence, or some vast force analogous to it. This 
we have already fully answered in an earlier part of this essay, 
and have intimated that we consider all opinions as to the pri- 
mary causation of phenomena, whether by blind law or by an 
intelligent power, to be but baseless conjectures. 

8rdly. Mr. Haweis finds in God something analogous to love. 
This is a point on which Mr. Haweis strongly insists. He clearly 
perceives that without the assumption that this “ sympathetic 
element” exists in God, there can be no ground for religion. We 
will examine the arguments on which he bases it. They are 
principally drawn from the affections and emotions, the capacity 
for self-sacrifice, and the power of discerning between good and 
evil possessed by man ; in a word, from human morality. But 
here he is met by a difficulty at the very outset. ‘“ Modern 
philosophy says the sentiments of conscience, the moral law, are 
not inspirations ; simply matters of natural development. They 
have arisen step by step; they did not formerly exist in man; 
they have slowly grown up by the pressure of experience evolv- 
ing a moral nature in man.” He then goes on to analyse the 
manner in which it “is said” to have been brought about. His 
analysis, or rather description, of the gradual evolution of the 
moral sentiments is not very skilful, falling far short of the lucid 
and convincing words of Darwin on the same subject. But then 
who does not fall short of Darwin ? 

The only part of Mr. Haweis’s description which we need criti- 
cise is the opening—“ Primeval man, we will say, was without 
any sentiments of right, wrong, truth, justice.” There are two 
errors contained in this sentence. The first is a slight (though 
but slight) overstatement of the low moral condition which we 
may fairly attribute to primeval man. It is all but certain that 
men, from the earliest dawn of humanity, lived in community, 
and therefore must have then possessed those germs of morality 
without which no community can hold together. A community of 
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rats must have some dim sense of right and wrong—some per- 
manent instinct of duty to the community, which they sometimes 
violate for the gratification of passing instincts. A moment’s 
thought must enable any one to see that without morality there 
can be no community. Now as primeval man belongs to a far 
higher group of animals than do rats, so must his morality have 
been higher than what we observe in them. Therefore, though 
he doubtless was destitute of the ideas of “truth and justice,” or 
indeed of any abstract ideas whatever, still he certainly had 
some inherited instinct of right and wrong. The second error 
lies in the words “ we will say,” which imply some doubt whether 
such a being as “primeval man,” as described by Mr. Haweis, 
ever existed, or was not rather the creation of the philosophic 
imaginings of evolutionists. But we have no need to draw upon 
cur imaginations for a picture of “primeval man.” We may 
still see, in whole races of living savages, a startling picture of 
our own remote ancestors. 

But, even on the supposition that the evolution theory of 
morality is true—* Nay, suppose you can explain the religious pas- 
sion itself as the work of the imagination projecting its sentiment 
into the external world, and thus making a God”—still, says 
Mr. Haweis (p. 48), “ you have not answered the question whence 
—whence the power which has constituted society on this self- 
preserving, this moral basis, and, especially, whence the senti- 
ment which has created your God?” We think that by the 
theory of evolution we have answered both these questions. 

Briefly : corporate self-interest evolves morality. Fear work- 
ing on ignorance evokes the Fetish—whence, by a natural deve- 
lopment, arises the God. But such an explanation as this, which 
hinges on the idea of “ necessary consequences,” does not satisfy 
Mr. Haweis. He seems to think that any antecedent may be 
followed by any consequent, and therefore, in a given antecedent 
followed by an appropriate consequent, he detects divine guid- 
ance. In this spirit he asks (p. 49), “What do you mean by 
‘necessary consequences ?’” We mean more than “an apparently 
invariable order, or succession of phenomena.” We mean by 
necessary consequences, consequences which are really a part of 
their antecedents, and therefore can under no imaginable circum- 
stances be separated from them. We mean that the two are but 
the same thing under two aspects,* as the product is but another 
statement of the factors. That 2+2=4 would not be chosen 
as a striking instance of design. Yet the development of the 
moral sense from the self-preserving instincts of a community of 
men, is a consequence quite as necessary. 





* See Taine, “ Sur le Positivisme Anglais.”—* Etude sur Mill.” 
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In neither case is there any arbitrary guiding of results 
along a salutary groove. Both are the inevitable consequences 
of their antecedents. As well may we laud the wisdom and good- 
ness which have caused two and two to make four, and not five, 
as trace supernatural guidance in the development of the moral 
sense ; for, without such development, man must have ceased to 
be gregarious, and therefore have ceased to exist.* 

The next difficulty which besets Mr. Haweis in his task of in- 
ducing from the facts around him a sympathetic and loving God, 
is the apparent cruelty which he sees. But, strange to say, it is 
only the hardships which befall mankind which strike him as 
cruel. At page 67 he says, “ But the instant we say ‘God is 
love,’ we are asked, ‘Then why this cruelty? Does God care 
for man any more than He cares for cattle ? Why does God 
take away our children, and our wives and husbands?” &c. Thus 
if the human race were exempt, the sufferings of other living 
things would form no ground of cavil against the loving-kindness 
of God. 

But let us see how Mr. Haweis reconciles this quality in God 
with the cruelty which, he admits, is often apparently exercised 
towards ourselves. His argument is, that “God in his totality 
is incomprehensible.” What we know of His dealings may 


seem cruel; but probably, if we knew all, we might find the 
cruelty to be but apparent. Also what falls hardiy upon us, 
may be for the benefit of the universe, in comparison with which 
we are “ but a little cloud-speck in the azure of the all.” 





* Mr. Haweis has, however, another objection to put forward. He asks 
(p. 67) how, if love, friendship, tenderness, sacrifice, “are the offsprings of 
convenience, or mere utility, or a desire for pleasure, how is it that they are 
constantly exercised in opposition to what people are agreed to understand by 
the words convenience, utility, and pleasure? If they are the survival of the 
permanent instincts—the higher instincts over the lower—what teaching, 
what passion has prevailed to enable men to resist lower forms, and choose 
the higher?” &c. Both these questions are based upon ignorance of the theory 
which they criticise, and each requires a separate answer. As to the first 
question : love (if sexual love is meant) is indisputably the offspring of a desire 
for pleasure and of utility, or rather of necessity. Both sexual and parental 
love are among the most permanent of our instincts, because inherited from 
the remotest times. Friendship and self-sacrifice are not confined to man; 
instances of each are frequently observed in other animals. Mr. Darwin 
(“Origin and Descent of Man”’) gives two well-authenticated instances of 
both feelings in combination being exhibited by monkeys. What Mr. Haweis 
may iseiny “the survival of the permanent instincts—the higher instincts 
over the lower,” we cannot tell, but what Mr. Darwin has termed the per- 
manent instincts do not inculcate love, nor friendship (except indirectly and 
reflectively), nor yet self-sacrifice, except to the community. In answer to 
the question, “ What feeling—what passion?” &c., we reply, the teaching of 
corporate self-interest, acting on the passion of love of praise, and fear of 
blame, and (behind that) of punishment. 
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He gives two illustrations: one, of an ignorant man, who 
seeing a surgeon amputate a limb cries out on the cruelty of the 
operation; the other, of a Member of Parliament who votes 
against the interests of his constituents for the good of the 
country at large. The fallacy of this argument is apparent. We 
were first directed to reason from what we know of the universe 
and man to the relative nature and constitution of God (p. 45) ; 
and now, as we cannot induce the quality of love in God from 
what we know, we are called upon to imagine it from what we do 
not know. First, we are to imagine that God’s dealings with 
portions of the universe unknown to us are loving, because his 
dealings with the only part we do know are often seen to be 
cruel. Thus we argue from the known to the unknown, not by 
analogy, but by the rule of contrary. 2ndly. We are to adore 
God’s goodness because we are sacrificed to the larger interests 
of the universe. As for the illustration of the Member of Par- 
liament, his sacrificing his constituents to national interest does 
not call for their gratitude. Whatever his motive, he unmistak- 
ably injures his constituents. If they are sufficiently patriotic 
to prefer the interests of the nation to their own, they may ex- 
cuse and even justify their member's conduct. But we cannot 
be expected to feel this with regard to the universe, especially as 
we are entirely without ground for supposing that the universe 
gains by our loss. 

The surgeon, in Mr. Haweis’s first illustration, is only justified 
in inflicting the loss of a limb and the pain of amputation, be- 
cause he finds an evil already existing which he did not bring 
about and could not have prevented, and therefore has but a 
choice of evils, of which amputation is the least. But this cannot 
hold true of God. 

Thus, even on the narrow and partial view of the subject, 
which disregards all suffering that is not human suffering, it is 
impossible to “construct” a God of love without supplementing 
the facts with which we are acquainted by baseless imaginings. 

We have now fully discussed Mr. Haweis’s attempt to prove 
the existence of a “ great, omnipotent, incomprehensible Power,” 
underlying phenomena, and his further attempt to prove that 
from the nature of the phenomena we may infer properties 
analogous to intellect and to love, in the power of which the 
phenomena are manifestations. We have endeavoured to show 
that the existence of such a Power admits neither of proof nor 
disproof. In other words, that the primary causation of phe- 
nomena is a mystery unsolved, and probably insoluble by faculties 
like ours, which seem to have no points of contact but with 
phenomena. We have further pointed out that, while there is 
much in nature's modes of procedure which militates against 
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the theory of intelligent design, all the facts of. animal life are 
opposed to a belief in “ some great central source of love” (p. 67). 
There remains unnoticed but one point of that system of Natural 
Religion which we have abstracted from the earlier chapters of 
“Thoughts for the Times.” It is, however, an important point— 
viz., Communion with God. At p. 50, Mr. Haweis asks, “ It 
you believe that there is sympathy in God with what we call 
love and moral law in men, can you stop short and say, ‘ But 
God does not communicate with man? Will you confront with 
calm denial the whole experience of the world—the conviction 
most instinctive, most indispensable, most dear to human beings ? 
A consciousness, rather than an intelligence, that God is in com- 
munication with the human spirit?’ It would of course be 
useless, and even absurd, to deny “the experience of the whole 
world.” But is it true that communion between God and man 
is a fact resting on the experience of the whole world? If it 
were so, it would be tantamount to a distinct universal conscious- 
ness of God, of the same nature as our consciousness of 
space, which would preclude all possibility of doubt as to the 
existence of God. But a moment’s consideration will convince us 
that Mr. Haweis’s language is hyperbolical ; for as communion with 
God is sought by none save the deeply religious, who are con- 
fessedly a minority, its experience must needs be exceptional 
rather than universal. Since then Divine communion does not 
occupy the impregnable position of a fact based on universal 
experience, we may fairly ask, Is it an objective reality? or is it 
but a cherished illusion? To those who believe that they have 
experienced it, no doubt such questions will seem idle; but to 
the majority of mankind, for whom communion with God is not 
a fact of experience, but a question to be decided by evidence, 
such questions cannot but seem pertinent, for it is not a subject 
on which the testimony of other men’s experience carries con- 
viction. If we are to be convinced of the reality of Divine 
communion, it can only be by the testimony of its effects. 
Nothing can be more certain than that direct communion with 
the source of all wisdom and goodness must impart clearness of 
moral insight and enthusiasm for virtuous living in a degree 
altogether unattainable by unaided human efforts. 

But to prove the reality of Divine communion, it is not 
enough that there should be a preponderance of virtue on the 
side of religion ; for so long as religion is generally received as 
Divine truth, it enlists on its side nearly all the virtue of the 
age. Taught from infancy that goodness and piety are syno- 
nymous terms, every good man strives to be devout, and his 
devoutness is regarded as the cause, while in reality it is fre- 
quently but an effect, of his goodness. Therefore to constitute 
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a proof of communion with God, piety must be shown to stand 
towards virtue and moral discernment in the relation of cause to 
effect, and if this relation exists, it must be evidenced by con- 
comitance of variation—.e., virtue and moral insight must bear 
a direct proportion to piety. Thus the most deeply religious 
ages, the most ardently devotional nations, and the most emi- 
nently pious individuals, should ipso facto be the most virtuous 
and the most unerring in moral discernment. Judged by this 
test, the verdict of actual experience is hardly favourable to the 
reality of Divine communion. The ages of faith, as they are 
called, were incontestably far less moral than our own sceptical 
age. Spain and Mexico are probably the most devotional, and 
certainly the least virtuous, nations in Christendom; and if we 
come to individuals, every town and every country parish affords 
numerous exampies of men who are exceptionally the subjects of 
those “waves of tidal emotion,” in which Mr. Haweis tells us 
that God pours his influence into our hearts, and who never- 
theless are less trusted and less trustworthy than many of their 
neighbours whose religion is but a form, or perhaps not even 
that. But, it will be said, such men are hypocrites! A few, a 
very few, may be, but such a charge cannot, with any show of 
probability, be maintained against the generality of them. For 
they have all the marks of sincerity and earnestness—marks 
most difficult, if not impossible, to simulate; and, besides, it is 
incredible that men, who in all else are remarkable for the 
weakness of their self-control, should in this one thing evince a 
power of self-control so abnormal as to enable them to feign a 
lifelong enthusiasm for employments and exercises really dis- 
tasteful to them. 

But if morality cannot be shown to bear any direct proportion 
to religion, religious fervour and moral discernment seem to 
exist in inverse proportion. For proofs of this we shall appeal 
exclusively to Christianity. For though Mr. Haweis is too phi- 
losophic to confine the possibility of communion with God to the 
adherents of any one creed—but, on the contrary, expressly 
admits that Christianity can no longer be regarded as the sole 
religion of the world—still Christianity, if not the only form of 
belief which deserves the name of religion, is incomparably the 
best and purest form of religion, and has, moreover, the ines- 
timable advantage of having been developed among the highest 
races of mankind. Whatever, therefore, can be advanced against 
the moral discernment of Christians—especially of European 
Christians—holds goud @ fortiori of all other religionists what- 
soever. Yet’ there is no conceivable wickedness, from “ pious 
fraud” to wholesale torturing and murder, that has not been 
practised by European Christians with a clear conscience and as 
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a sacred duty. Nor has Christianity shown greater moral dis- 
cernment in the matter of dogma. No dogma has been too 
unjust, too self-contradictory, too evidently at variance with 
Divine justice and goodness—in a word, too immoral—to have 
received, at one time or other, hearty assent and strenuous 
defence from the great body of pious men who constitute the 
Chistian Church. And if Christianity has ceased to burn and 
torture heretics—if some of the most glaringly immoral dogmas 
have disappeared, and others are fast disappearing, from modern 
Christianity—whence has this reform emanated ? Why, in short, 
is the Christian philosophy set forth by Mr. Haweis a thing so 
distinct and apart. from the Christianity of old as to merit the 
name of “ Allotropic?” Because it is permeated by modern 
secular thought. The moral enlightenment, which never was 
imparted to the faithful by Divine communion, has been forced 
upon them by the cogent and logical criticisms of purely secular, 
and often sceptical, thinkers. Thus, as we venture to think, we 
have shown just ground for the opinion that moral discernment 
and piety bear an inverse proportion to cach other; and as we 
have already pointed out that there is no concomitance of varia- 
tion between virtuous conduct and religious zeal, and therefore 
no proof of their being linked together as cause and effect, we 
think that to believe in the objective existence of communion 
with God is to believe in the existence of a cause which produces 
no effects. In other words, we are persuaded, on the grounds 
above given, that communion between God and man is but a 
cherished illusion. Mr. Haweis, however, claims our belief in its 
reality on quite other grounds, He asks, “ Do you believe that 
the saints, the apostles, the martyrs, were al] taken in—that all 
their experience was imagination?” and proceeds, in a strain of 
great eloquence, to cite, as witnesses to the truth of Divine com- 
munion, Luther, St. Paul, and even Christ himself (pp. 52, 53). 
Our answer is that all these great believers in “ God communion,” 
from the least to the greatest, were religious enthusiasts—that 
their greatness was, in some sense, both the cause and the effect 
of their enthusiasm ; and, to paraphrase Mr. Hume’s well-known 
dictum on miracles, it is easier to believe that any number of 
enthusiasts should be self-deceived than that a cause should 
exist which has no effects. 

Having now considered Mr. Haweis’s attempt to frame a 
groundwork for so-called Natural Religion by induction from 
the facts of experience, both inward and outward, and having 
found it to be, as, in our opinion, all such attempts must be, 
unsuccessful, we turn to the especial subject of this article—viz., 
Allotropic Christianity—ie., Christianity so metamorphosed by 
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the quickening and renovating force of Free Thought as to be 
practically a new religion. 

Mr. Haweis takes as his standard the ethics of our own day— 
derived but in part from Christianity—claims the whole as the 
result of Christian teaching, and whenever the ancient dogmas 
or precepts jar upon our more highly-cultivated moral sense, he 
forcibly brings them into harmony by one of two expedients— 
either they mean something quite unlike what they have always 
been understood to mean, or else they are not abiding principles, 
but passing rules. ‘This system may be, and doubtless is, neces- 
sary to preserve unbroken continuity between the old Chris- 
tianity and the new, but it produces in Mr. Haweis a good deal 
of that “ wriggling” in “undignified positions,” of which he pro- 
fesses to have been a “ pitying spectator” in Messrs. Strauss and 
Renan’s dissection of the evidence for the Resurrection. Mr. 
Haweis goes through the same “undignified” process with the 
Articles of the Church of England, while candidly admitting 
that such of them as require twisting had better be twisted until 
public opinion so clearly outgrows them as to compel their being 
modified or repealed. ; 

But into this discussion we need not follow him, as his main 
object throughout it is to vindicate the liberal clergy, against 
whom we have not a word to say. We may go further in freedom 
and liberality of thought than they go. We may think their 
position as untenable as that of a man who would stop himself 
midway on a “ glissade” down a snow-covered declivity ; but we 
have the highest respect for their fearless love of truth, and we 
are persuaded that if the Church of England has a hope of re- 
taining for any lengthened period her position as a National 
Church, that hope lies solely in her liberal clergy. 

We select for criticism, both as illustrating Mr. Haweis’s 
treatment of scriptural dogmas and as giving the salient points 
in which Allotropic Christianity differs from normal Christianity, 
Mr. Haweis’s theory of the Bible—his theory of the character 
of Christianity—his theory of the atonement and of hell—his 
theory of prophecy, of miracles, and of a future life. 

Mr. Haweis’s theory of the Bible is thoroughly reasonable, 
and is, in substance, that the Bible is a collection of ancient 
writings, differing widely in age and in value; and, to use it 
profitably, we must choose what seems to us to be true and 
good, and reject what is erroneous. But he complicates this 
simple and self-evident view of the Bible by setting up an 
imaginary distinction between inspiration and infallibility. That 
which is really inspired must of necessity be infallible; and if 
the Bible is found to contain, like other books, a mixture of 
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truth and error, we cannot see on what ground it: can be held to 
be inspired more than other books. The Bible contains three 
classes of statements—(1) Some which we recognise as true, 
because we have arrived at the same conclusions ourselves. The 
knowledge of such truths as these hardly implies inspiration. 
(2) Statements which we know to be erroneous, and which 
therefore cannot be inspired. (3) Statements which may be 
true or false, as they deal with things which are out of the 
bounds of human knowledge. These last must, if true, be 
imspired. But as, on the one hand, they cannot be proved to be 
true, and, on the other, they are inextricably intermingled with 
statements which we know to be false, the most reasonable 
opinion seems to be that they are not true, and therefore not 
inspired. But excepting the distinction between inspiration 
and infallibility, which is but a part of his system of keeping up 
continuity between old belief and modern opinions, Mr. Haweis’s 
teaching on the right use and understanding of the Bible seems 
to us to be reasonable and instructive. We quote the following 
sentence as an illustration :—“I implore you to take reasonable 
views of the Bible. It is futile to believe in its infallibility ; 
such a belief, logically carried out, must lead you both into 
immorality and error. I implore you, both young and old, 
ehildren and parents, to consider what the Bible is as reasonable 
beings, and not to injure the Bible by claiming for it what it 
nowhere claims for itself, and what it does not possess” (p. 144). 

Mr. Haweis makes no attempt to cite the Hebrew prophets as 
witnesses to the truth of Christianity; but we shall defer our 
remarks on his theory of prophecy until we come to his theory 
of miracles, of prayer, and of a future life, for of one and all his 
theory is the same. 

In discussing the value of the writings which compose the 
New Testament, Mr. Haweis notices three periods in their com- 
pilation — “Tradition, speculation, and authority. It is a 
simple fact that nearly two centuries elapsed before it occurred 
to any one that any book of the New Testament ought to be called 
Scripture, or was either of divine or inspired origin” (p. 139). 
Then comes the age of speculation: “The four Gospels were 
now separated from a multitude of other accounts of Christ’s 
life. Soon the need of a definite list of books was felt. And 
then we are introduced to the same spectacle of indecision and 
arbitrary judgment on the part of this bishop, or saint, or 
council, which we noticed in the case of the Old Testament.” 
Finally—“ At the close of the third century, the canon with 
doubts about Hebrews was received as we have it now through- 
eut the Latin Church.” 

Thus Mr. Haweis is fully aware of the nature of the records, 
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and of the lengthened period which elapsed before they received 
the stamp of authority ; yet we find him treating the Gospel 
narratives as though they were a series of photographic pictures 
of the scenes which they depict—as though every detail were the 
faithful reflex of an answering detail in fact. But there is another 
source of error to be allowed for in the Gospels, which is not 
noticed by Mr. Haweis. There is very strong evidence, both 
external and internal, that not one of the present Gospels was 
written until the lapse of more than a century after the death 
of Jesus ; and that the so-called Gospel of St. John was not 
written until at least forty years after the others. Therefore 
none of the writers could have been an eyewitness of the 
events which he narrates, and the narratives must be regarded as 
the result of dogmatic needs working on oral tradition for a 
period of, in the earlier Gospels, one hundred and twenty, and in 
the latest Gospel, at least one hundred and sixty years. Also, in 
estimating this result, we must bear in mind how plastic a thing 
is at all times oral tradition, especially in an age when dogmatic 
truth is all in all, and historic truth totally disregarded. 

Mr. Haweis’s view of the character of Christianity, so far as 
he can be said to have a conneeted or comprehensive theory on 
the subject, may be thus summed up :* (1) Though the 
ethical materials of which Christianity was composed were not 
novel, yet Christianity itself “is none the less original, and none 
the less divine.” (2) That its originality consisted in “the kind 

‘of force which it gave to the different moral quaiities—in one 
word, the type of life which it actually created and set before 
the world ..... which gives a spiritual importance to some 
passive virtues, such as humility, patience, and gentleness, which 
the old world had ignored or neglected ; while it reduces the 
once-revered aggressive and violent qualities to an inferior rank, 
and regulates them by a very strict discipline.” To complete 
the list of virtues peculiarly Christian, Mr. Haweis adds purity 
and love. 

(1) In the opinion that Christianity is original we fully concur. 
Even the close resemblance (p. 114), both in feeling and expres- 
sion, between some of the most striking sayings of Jesus and 
certain sentences from the Talmud, does not, in our judgment, 

detract from the originality of Jesus, any more than the ori- 

ginality of Shakspeare is lessened by his having borrowed 
many of his plots, and even incidents, from old Italian stories. 

In both cases the old material derives its chief value from the 
new form into which genius has moulded it. But “original” 

and “Divine” are predicates by no means identical. That 
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which militates not at all against the originality of Jesus may 
still weaken the proofs of his divinity. The greatest and most 
original thinker is but a link in the great chain of mind. 
Though he may modify, and almost create, the future, he is but 
the creature of the past. To those therefore who regard the 
Author of Christianity as no more than man, the Sermon on the 
Mount loses none of its originality from the previous existence 
of such sentences as “Be of them that are persecuted, not of 
them that persecute ;’ “Be thou the cursed, not he who 
curses ;” which are but its natural antecedents. But to those 
who wish to find in Jesus not human wisdom depending on 
antecedent conditions, but divine intuition, independent ot all 
causation, the bringing to light by the late Mr. Deutsch of this 
vein of advanced morality in the Talmud cannot but be un- 
welcome. For it completely disposes of the reiterated assertion, 
that no mere man in that age and country could have thought 
such thoughts as those of Jesus, and thereby destroys what was 
perhaps the most valid argument for his divinity. 

(2) Mr. Haweis is no doubt right in placing the originality 
of Christianity in its exaltation of humility, gentleness, and long- 
suffering, at the expense of the opposite qualities ; but in its 
inculcation of purity and love, there was by no means the same 
degree of novelty. Both had been already strongly insisted on 
by heathen moralists, and if their exhortations had not succeeded 
in producing a type of life in which these qualities were displayed 
in action, it may be doubted whether Christianity per se, apart 
from other influences, has been more successful. But there is a 
side of Christianity as taught by Christ himself—perhaps the 
most important, and certainly the most characteristic—upon 
which Mr. Haweis barely touches. It is the extreme democracy, 
amounting to communism, which it enjoins. No doubt Mr. 
Haweis classes this among the passing rules which are to be dis- 
tinguished from the abidiug principles laid down by Jesus ; but 
to us, and we think to any unprejudiced reader of the Gospels, 
it seems that hatred of the rich, as such, was in Jesus a senti- 
ment only equalled in intensity by his love of the poor. The 
proofs of this are not far to seek. We have the parable where 
we are shown Dives in torments and Lazarus in Abraham’s 
bosom, no other reason being assigned for the reward of the 
one or the punishment of the other than that Dives in his 
lifetime received his good things, and Lazarus received evil 
things. 

Mr. Haweis indeed gives ample explanation of this parable.* 
Dives was a “self-indulgent man, who lived an ignoble life,” 
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but “ never discovered his degradation in this world,” &c. It 
may be so, but the parable contains no hint of the kind. 

Again, we have the story of the rich young man, to whom 
Jesus said, “If thou wouldst be perfect, go and sell that thou 
hast and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in 
heaven, and come and follow me.” And when the young man, 
having “ great possessions, went away sorrowful,” Jesus said, “ It 
is easier for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle, than 
for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God.” 

But it is as useless to multiply instances as it is to attempt to 
explain away those we have adduced. We do not base our 
opinion upon isolated passages (a mode of criticism which we 
agree with Mr. Haweis in thinking unfair), but upon the general 
tenor of the Gospel narratives ; and that the Gospels, in this 
particular at least, do rightly represent the teaching of Jesus, is 
evidenced (1) by the practice of the early Christians, as reported 
in the Acts of the Apostles, and confirmed from other sources ; 
(2) by the fact that voluntary poverty has always been accounted 
meritorious by the Christian Church ; and (3) by the eagerness 
with which Christianity in its earliest periods was embraced by 
the most indigent classes. But*whether the poor accepted the 
Gospel because of its passionate denunciations of the rich, or 
whether the Gospel received its democratic and communistie 
colouring from its having long been exclusively the religion of 
the poor, democracy and communism are integral parts of the 
teaching of Jesus, as handed down to us. 

Mr. Haweis’s explanation of what he terms “ Christ’s hard 
sayings,” might to some extent apply to this pervading demo- 
cratic tendency in his teaching, though Mr. Haweis has not 
himself so applied it. The line of argument is, that “very often 
by following literally Christ’s words, you directly contradict the 
spirit.” No doubt, if you take some one saying of any moralist, 
divorce it from the context, and ignore the limitation or balance 
it receives from the rest of his precepts, you do place the letter 
in opposition to the spirit; but, on the other hand, by endea- 
vouring to put a modern spirit into ancient words, you treat 
them even more unfairly. 

Again (at p. 83), Mr. Haweis tells us— 


“That in its form the Gospel of Jesus Christ partook of the nature 
of a great historical reaction—that is to say, it was bound to overstate 
certain truths which had been understated ; to exaggerate, if you will, 
certain qualities which had been neglected, or entirely lost sight of 
at the time when Jesus Christ spoke.” 


There is much truth in this argument ; but it is not consistent 
with the belief that the Author of Christianity was divine. A 
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human reformer necessarily shares the reactionary enthusiasm 
which he creates ; but we cannot conceive that a Divine teacher 
should be hurried into exaggeration, or should miss the great 
' central truth by starting from one error into its opposite. We 
would not have it thought that we bring forward the extreme 
democratic element in the teaching of Jesus as a reproach; on 
the contrary, equality, if but a dream, is still a generous and a 
noble dream, which has been dreamt by some of the noblest and 
best of men. 

Nevertheless that an idea so ultra-democratic as the sanctity 
of poverty should have gone forth, backed by all the prestige of 
Christianity, was a misfortune for the world ; in one direction 
bringing forth the swarms of mendicant friars by which Europe 
has been overrun, and in another, the unwholesome sentimen- 
talities of French writers in praise of “ La sainte Pauvreté.” And 
if this idea had not been too directly opposed to the egotistical 
instincts of human nature to take deep root, the mischief it 
would have wrought is incalculable. Had Christianity succeeded 
in inoculating the world with the love of poverty, all progress 
would have been arrested, for without the previous accumulation 
of wealth, science and art are alike impossible. Therefore to 
say, as does Mr. Haweis, that “Christianity, in many respects, is 


but another name for modern civilization,” is simply idle, since 
had the principles of Christianity been fully carried into practice, 
modern civilization would never have been evolved. 

Mr. Haweis says,* “ People want to know who Jesus really 
was, whether he was man or God, and if God, in what sense 
God?’ We subjoin the answer also, in Mr. Haweis’s own 
words— 


“First, then, with regard to the Person of Christ. His own 
account of himself was, that He was the Son of God, but that his 
Father was greater than He; that as a Son he was not omniscient, 
nor raised above the need of comfort and help, which could alone 
come from the Father . . . . nor free from temptation, nor free from 
pain, nor free from death though not held by death; that although 
thus a man amongst men, He was nevertheless so intimately asso- 
ciated with the Spirit of the Divine Being, as to represent God as 
only God could be represented to man, that is, through man. Much 
more than this I don’t know,” &c. 


We cannot perceive that in all this Mr. Haweis has answered 
the question upon which he says people wish for information— 
viz., “ whether Jesus was man or God, and if God, in what sense 
God ?” 

This is a good instance of Mr. Haweis’s attempt to put the new 
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wine of modern thought into the old bottles of ancient dogma. 
Modern thought shrinks from the idea of a human god ; but that 
Jesus was God is a primary article of the Christian faith ; so 
Mr. Haweis refrains from asserting on his own behalf, either 
that Jesus was no more than man, or, on the other hand, that He 
was no less than God, but confines himself to repeating what he 
calls “ His own account of Himself.” But Mr. Haweis forgets that 
in the Gospel of St. John (from which he quotes all the details of 
the Last Supper with apparent confidence in their accuracy) Jesus 
is made to say, “ Before Abraham was, I am ;” and the whole of 
the same Gospel teems with instances of his omniscience. 

Mr. Haweis’s treatment of the dogmas of Hell and the Atone- 
ment is equally characteristic. There is a palpable struggle 
between free thought and authority. Free thought refuses to 
call wrong right in obedience to authority, and the struggle ends 
by authority being forced into agreement with free thought. In 
the opening of his discourse on Hell,* Mr. Haweis says, “I 
affirm, that if there is one doctrine which is making more infidels 
amongst right-minded men than any other, it is the doctrine of 
Everlasting Punishment.” Therefore as modern ethical thought 
has discovered the injustice of ‘the ancient dogma of endless 
punishment for finite offences, by all means let the dogma be 
amended. So far we entirely agree with Mr. Haweis. But let 
it be avowedly amended. Why exhaust oneself in efforts to 
prove, in despite of probability, and even fact, that the moral 
stand-point which we have only just reached, was already 
attained 1800 years ago by the writers of the Gospels? 
For it must be borne in mind that, even if Jesus did not 
preach the doctrine of hell-fire, yet if it obtained during the 
century which elapsed before the writing of the Gospels, He 
would be represented in them as having preached it. At 
the same time, it is extremely improbable that Jesus, with his 
antecedents and surroundings, should have escaped the 
belief in hell; and if the Gospels misrepresent His teaching 
on this head, their testimony can in nothing be relied on. 
We will give but one example of the painful “wrigglings” 
(to quote once more his own word) produced by Mr. Haweis’s 
struggle to eliminate the doctrine of eternal damnation from the 
Gospel record of Christ’s teaching—viz., the passage (Mark ix. 
43—48) where Jesus tells His disciples that “it is better to enter 
into life maimed, than having two hands to go into hell, into 
the fire that never shail be quenched ;” adding (from Isaiah lxiv. 
24), “where their worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched.” 
Mr. Haweis omits the phrase “into the fire that never shall be 
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quenched,” and wishes us to believe that in the words “ where 
their worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched,” Jesus was 
alluding to the valley of Hinnom. “Realize in your imagina- 
tion, Jesus Christ using these words as he walked on the outskirts 
of Jerusalem, and looking down the valley of Hinnom, translated 
‘ Hell” where Moloch fires had burned of old, where fire and worm 
now preyed upon the carcases of beasts.” If we “realize” at 
all that Jesus spoke these words “on the outskirts of Jeru- 
salem,” it can but be “in imagination ;” for the Evangelist de- 
scribes them as being uttered at Capernaum! Also in the parallel 
passages in St. Matthew (chap. xviii. 8) there is no allusion to 
the “worm that dieth not ;” the first time, the words are “ ever- 
lasting fire,” and the second time, “hell fire.” Again, that the 
obvious meaning of the passage in St. Mark is also the true 
meaning, receives further confirmation from Josephus, who tells 
us that the Pharisees held that the souls of the wicked were to 
be punished with perpetual punishment ; and from Philo, who 
held that the punishment of the wicked was “to live for ever 
dying, and to be for ever in pains and griefs, which never 
cease.”* 

We now turn to Mr. Haweis’s theory of the Atonement. He 
has an adequate sense of the hideousness of the dogma of the 


Atonement as generally held by theologians, by which God “ has 
been said to seize on an innocent though willing victim, and 
punish him for the guilty, and then retire with a sort of glutted 
frenzy or—as the theologians say—satisfied justice.” To the 
- that God’s justice is not as man’s justice, Mr. Haweis re- 
plies :-— 


“Tell me not God’s justice is one thing and man’s another; that 
God’s love is one thing and man’s another. If God’s love is not the 
same as man’s, then the word ‘love’ has no meaning as applied to 
God. Divine justice is on an immensely larger scale, but it must be 
of the same description or character, different only in altitude and 
quantity, but not quality ; and if it is not of the same kind, then the 
word justice has no meaning at all, and it*is of no use to talk any 
more about Divine love and justice. Tell me it is of the same kind as 
mine, but immeasurably beyond and above me, and I understand,— 
but do not describe to me a horrible crime and call it Divine Justice.” + 


But Mr. Haweis still clings to the idea that the death of 
Jesus was, in some sense, an atoning sacrifice for the sins of the 
world. His Theory is introduced by a review of human sacri- 
fice, involuntary and voluntary. Then he says: “And now 
take all these ideas of sacrifice, weld them into one harmonious 
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whole, and raise them to the plane of the Divine, and we have 
none other than the character of God Himself as He stands 
related to man ; as the God of Sacrifice, and the God of Love! 
Is this incredible? Is this extravagant or impossible to conceive ?” 
We confess that, to us, it is simply unintelligible. Mr. Haweis 
continues: “ We have traced and tested the highest influence in 
the life of man, in the life of humanity, and we tell you that 
it has its seat in the bosom of God Himself.” That such an 
influence has come forth, and become incarnate in a Person; 
that such a one, called Jesus Christ, has presented God to man 
as love, man to God as sacrifice, being Himself love, and giving 
Himself as a sacrifice for the sins of the world,* we must again 
confess that this exposition conveys no meaning to our mind. 
But Mr. Haweis’s theory, as we gather it from the general 
bearing of his Discourse on Sacrifice (pp. 307—331), appears to 
be, (1st) That it was the incarnate spirit of sacrifice which, in the 
person of Jesus, suffered on the Cross, having come forth direct 
from God to that end. (2nd) That the punishment of sin is 
not the effect of God’s wrath, but of certain necessary laws the 
breach of which entails inevitable penalties, which may, how- 
ever, be suffered vicariously.” (3rd) That the satisfaction 
derived by God from the sufferings and death of Jesus must 
on no account be ascribed to glutted vengeance, regardless of the 
guilt or innocence of its victim, but must be held to have been 
of the same nature as the satisfaction which we experience at 
the sight of heroic self-sacrifice. 

This is, so far as we can understand it, Mr. Haweis’s Theory 
of the Atonement; but it in no way explains how the sufferings 
of Jesus expiate the sins of mankind. According to the 
orthodox view of the Atonement, the death of Jesus was 
accepted by God in the place of the damnation of mankind, by 
a compact or arrangement to that effect; but with “necessary 
laws” no compact can be made whereby the breach of them may, 
for the time to come, be unattended by its “inevitable con- 
sequences.” 

Mr. Haweis also falls into some confusion on the subject of 
necessary laws. For to imagine certain “necessary laws,” by 
which God is, as it were, limited and conditioned, is to conceive 
of Him as less than Omnipotent—the first step towards re- 
ducing Deity to that mutilated and ignoble Ideal, which appears 
to have satisfied the late Mr. Mill, but which to us seems more 
profoundly irreligious than professed Atheism. On the other 
hand, if Law is but another name for the will of God, then the 
suffering attendant on the infraction of law is but another name 
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for the punishment exacted by God for disobedience to His 
Will ; and if one who has not broken the Law may voluntarily or 
involuntarily suffer in the place of those who have broken it, 
God is content to punish vicariously the innocent for the guilty; 
and thus we return to the old theological notion of “satisfied 
justice,” rightly spoken of by Mr. Haweis as of “so different a 
kind from our justice as to be called properly by the very opposite 
name. 

There still remains to be considered Mr. Haweis’s Theory of 
Prophecy ; of Priesthood, and the Sacraments; of Prayer; of 
Miracles ; and of a Future Life. The master-key to all these 
subjects is animal magnetism, combined with spiritualism, of 
which Mr. Haweis gives the following account :— 


“ Physicians tell us that, in addition to chemical heat, the human 
body is the receptacle of a certain amount of electricity, or some modi- 
fication of electricity, which, acting in combination with the nervous 
system, is commonly called animal magnetism. It is this magnetism 
which, passing from one system to another like a subtle fluid, comes 
charged with the temperature, the feeling, possibly even the very 
thought, of another’s mind to us.” 


Should we not read “Physiologists” for “ Physicians”? But 
without dwelling on mere verbal errors, we think that few 
physiologists would venture to affirm that the electricity which 
is known to exist in the human body (as also in the bodies of 
other animals) is the cause of those phenomena which go by the 
name of animal magnetism or mesmerism. That they are con- 
nected with electricity seems probable, but the connexion is not 
by any means established. Mr. Haweis goes on to assert that 
this “unconscious magnetism” “enables the orator, or the actor, 
or the musician to rivet his audience.” That magnetic power is 
the secret by which great orators, actors, or musicians achieve 
success, we greatly doubt, for it is by no means improbable that 
many inferior artists may possess greater magnetic or mesmeric 
power than do the greatest, and yet they are not able to “ rivet 
their audience.” Again, when Mr. Haweis classes together 
Nelson and Napoleon, Luther and St. Bernard, as “ men of the 
powerful magnetic stamp,” and traces to this source the 
ascendancy which they exercised, he invests these great men 
with a quality which it is far from certain that they possessed, 
and then claims as the effects of this hypothetical quality 
results which were already fully accounted for by less occult 
causes. Mr. Haweis further explains the nature of animal 
magnetism by telling us that “it isan imponderable, it is on 
the border-land which, as we have seen, may fitly form the point 
of union or contact between intelligence out of the body, and 
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intelligence in the body.”* Mr. Haweisis fond of the word “‘im- 
ponderable,” and (p. 227) instances the air as one of “the great 
imponderables of Nature!” Then he talks of “intelligence out of 
the body” as though such a thing were known to exist—nay, as if 
it were a fact as well established and familiaras intelligence in 
the body. “Intelligence out of the body” is represented in Mr. 
Haweis’s belief by a host of incorporeal beings, invisible to our 
gross sight, possessed of intelligence varying in degree between 
the intelligence of men and that of God;+ and the arguments 
(if arguments they can be called) by which he seeks to establish 
the reasonableness of this belief are, (1) that “ when we look to 
the lower forms of life we have no difficulty, or but small 
difficulty, in tracing or conceiving a continued and progressive 
development up to man. But we acknowledge a higher life— 
the life of God; and between God and man what a chasm! 
Yet between man and the lower animals there is no such 
appalling chasm.” (2) “Do you think that all those countless 
worlds above are without tenants, and are merely gigantic lamps, 
hanging as the ancients thought, in the solitary space of the 
air?” 

The first argument is merely one hypothesis based upon 
another. As to the second, if we imagine the “ countless worlds 
above” to be inhabited, it is because we reason by analogy from 
our own world; but to suppose that their inhabitants are not 
corporeal we must reason contrary to analogy. Mr. Haweis 
proceeds :— 

“No, my brethren, as our world has had a history and development, 
so there are worlds seen and unseen, and spiritual spheres and spheres 
that are hidden from our eyes; and depend upon it there are spiritual 
beings besides ourselves, having spiritual affinities with us and points 
of contact with us, because we are spiritual, whether in the body or 
out of the body, whether before what we call death or after it, we are 
spiritual ; the belief is ancient, though now often discredited.” 


This point of contact is, of course, animal magnetism, or, as it 
is often called, mesmerism ; for at p. 30 Mr. Haweis says :— 


“T believe it is this same magnetic constitution which is of all 
others most favourable to spiritual perception. He who has it can 
easily receive impressions that are won with difficulty by others. He 
can pray easily ; the wall which separates him from the unseen is in- 
definitely thin; the magnetic condition, which he can induce almost 
at will by concentration in prayer or meditation, places him on that 
border-land where he can be easily reached by spiritual influences ; the 
grossness of his being is in abeyance; the nervous and magnetic forces 
have it all their own way.” 
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This is neither more nor less than spiritualism (or spiritism, as 
it might more fitly be termed) ; but it does not seem to have 
struck Mr. Haweis that though there may be, and doubtless is, 
a certain amount of reality (though mixed up with a vast amount 
ef imposture) in the phenomena of animal magnetism, the sup- 
posed contact with spirits is but an assumption. To state our 
meaning more fully :—There is no doubt that, by various means, 
a certain abnormal condition can be induced, a condition of quasi- 
catalepsy, and some persons, while in this trance-like state, be- 
eome what is called clairvoyant—i.e., they appear to see and 
know things not within their sight and knowledge. So far the 
phenomena are matters of observation. But the means by which 
this abnormal knowledge reaches them, and the source from 
which it is derived, are not matters of observation but of in- 
ference ; and to explain these phenomena by the action of beings 
of whose existence we have no proof whatever, does not deserve 
the name of inference—it is but a gratuitous assumption. There 
are, moreover, various positive reasons for disbelieving that 
elairvoyantes, table-rapping “mediums,” and the like have any 
superhuman informants. (1st) They have never, in the smallest 
degree, enlarged the boundaries of human knowledge. (2nd) Their 
statements (in all cases which have been fairly investigated) have 
always been such as came within their own knowledge, or within 
the knowledge of their mesmerizers, or of some one placed “en 
rapport” with them. 3rd. The spirits of the dead, with whom 
they hold converse by table-rapping, &c., invariably think, 
speak, and spell, not as they did while in the flesh, but exactly as 
the gifted medium (or her mesmerizer) thinks, speaks, and spells. 
(4th) Though Mr. Haweis believes that spiritualistic phe- 
nomena do occur, “ which cannot be confounded with conjuring 
tricks, seeing that conjurors and men of science are alike chal- 
lenged to investigate them,” we venture to say that professed 
conjurors have, within the last few months, produced, and even 
excelled, the most striking performances of the Spiritualists ; and 
when anything like scientific investigation has been attempted, 
the séance has invariably been barren of results, because the 
spirits refuse to reveal themselves to a sceptic! More especially 
has this been the case if the investigator has demanded a lighted 
instead of a dark séance. Having now stated Mr. Haweis’s 
theory, and our opinion of it, we shall point out, as briefly as we 
ean, the manner in which he applies it to the several subjects 
mentioned above. 

Ist. Asto Prophecy. Mr. Haweissays:* “The great Hebrew 
Prophets, then, were so by a kind of personal election. They 
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were magnetically gifted persons, who chose to use their remark- 
able temperaments, first to receive high spiritual truth; secondly, 
to impress it upon the world. That is my assumption.” He 
explains how the “spirits” conduct their operations (pp. 231— 
232) :— 

“ As an unseen magnetizer in the flesh will, through a brick wall or 
from a distance, impress his very thought upon a sensitive subject, 
so any one brought into the sensitive state may be magnetized by an 
unseen magnetizer out of the flesh—in each case the magnetic element 
is the one thing common to those iu the flesh and out of the flesh. 
The intelligence which, in sleep or in any other way tells you of, or 
presents you with, the image of a coming event, brings about that event 
by impressing others to act in such and such a manner, or reads their 
minds and sees what will come of their combinations with reference to 
you, and then presents you with the appropriate image or symbol be- 
fore hand. The sleep state is presumably a condition in which it is 
easier to reach your mind. You dream that you receive a certain 
letter, next day you get it; but the dream was impressed upon you by 
an intelligent agent, who knew the letter was being written. Such 
agencies may be at times but instruments of Divine wisdom or know- 
ledge—just as we are at times—at others they may act capriciously 
upon man, as man himself is allowed to act capriciously upon man, 
often very far from rightly, faithfully, divinely. When a dream or 
presentiment does not come true, the agent may have been inadequate 
to the task—may, after impressing your mind, tind the subtle con- 
ditions absent or inadequate for impressing the mind of others, and 
the whole thing falls through. The prophecy fails.” 

At page 54 Mr. Haweis suggests as a possibility that the 
Hebrew prophecies and the Apocalypse may have been written 
automatically, as some people now-a-days, in the mesmeric trance, 
produce “quantities of writing without being themselves aware 
of what is being written.” If so, their “elaborate obscurity,” 
and “ the occasional failure” of their predictions, commented 
upon by Mr. Haweis,* would be fully accounted for. Never- 
theless, in justice to the Hebrew prophets, it must be said that 
if their writings were dictated by the same class of beings who 
are supposed to inspire our modern automatic writers, the 
“ spirits’ must have greatly declined in literary ability during 
the last two thousand years. 

We shall pass rapidly over the application of this Theory to 
the Priesthood. It is ingeniously worked out by Mr. Haweis. 
He starts with the proposition} “that a true priesthood is founded 
upon real gifts ;’ and continues (p. 28) :— 

“Tt must have occurred to you sometimes as strange, when you read 
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the Bible and reflect on the history of the Jews, that one section of 
the human race—the great Semetic section—was chosen for the trans- 
mission of religious truth, that out of this Semetic race one people was 
chosen, the Jews (Deut. vii. 6), and that out of the Jews one tribe,- 
the tribe of Levi (Deut. xxxi. 9), and out of the tribe of Levi one 
family was chosen, that of Aaron (Exod. iv. 14; Lev. viii. 12-0), 
and all through the Old Testament history, as I shall proceed to show, 
certain characters appear marked out for the exercise of religious func- 
tions, they stand apart from their brethren and from the world, and 
yet their action upon it is powerful and peculiar.” 


Now it cannot be maintained that the Jewish section of the 
Semitic race has exclusively (hardly, perhaps, pre-eminently) 
filled the office of religious teacher to the world, seeing that the 
creeds held by a large majority of the human race are entirely 
unmodified by Jewish influence. The votaries of Brahminism 
and Buddhism alone constitute a considerable majority of 
mankind, and neither owes anything to Judaism, nor is there 
any prospect of either of these great Aryan religions being 
superseded by Christianity, which, indeed, has for some centuries 
owed its increase more to the constantly increasing number of 
those born within its pale, than to conversions from without. 
Mr. Haweis then goes through the list of patriarchs, judges, 
prophets, and the two first Jewish kings, ascribing to them all 
“the magnetic and spiritual temperament,” and alleging as the 
true cause of the anxiety of the patriarchs to preserve the right 
line of their descent that “priestly gifts are hereditary.” 
“Thus Jacob succeeded in wresting the blessing from his 
brother, because he was the most spiritually magnetic person in 
that family of Abraham.” Mr. Haweis says, “ he was receptive and 
distributive.” Now in these words is contained an error which 
pervades Mr. Haweis’s theory of animal magnetism ; it is, that 
those persons who are most highly receptive—ie., especially 
open to magnetic or mesmeric influence, are at the same time 
most highly distributive—in other words, exceptionally powerful 
mesmerizers ; whereas, in reality, the most powerful mesmerizers 
are those who are themselves entirely unsusceptible of the 
influence which they wield. Those persons whom Mr. Haweis de- 
scribes as being “ easily reached by spiritual influences,” as having 
the wall which separates them from the unseen indefinitely thin, 
are, in truth, the weak of nerve and of will—the hysterical, 
whose nature it is to succumb to will and nerve power superior 
to their own. Thus the most powerful mesmerizers have 
usually been men, while clairvoyance has almost invariably 
reached its highest pitch in women. This is a flaw in Mr. 
Haweis’s theory of the priesthood being magnetic and spiritual ; 
since those who are “distributive” cannot be “receptive,” and 
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vice versi. If Mr. Haweis (p. 39) can believe that the lifting’ 
up of the hands of Moses in any way affected the issue of the 
battle between Israel and Amalek, his faith in magnetic 
“passes” must be strong indeed. The safety of Daniel in the 
lions’ den is referred to his having been “a magnetically gifted 
person.” And Mr. Haweis remarks, that this power of charming 
or fascinating is notoriously practised by the lower animals upon 
one another; and in them also is magnetic, which is probably 
true. He then draws a distinction between priests and 
prophets—viz., that though priests were originally chosen on 
account of their magnetic powers, the distinction, ia lapse of 
time, became merely formal ; whereas the prophets represented 
“the true magnetic and spiritual priesthood” (p. 45). Hence 
the Jewish priests were always in antagonism with the prophets. 
Whether we do or do not subscribe to Mr. Haweis’s magnetic 
theory, we think that this distinction between priests and 
prophets is just. The one class is naturally conventional and 
conservative, the other innovating and reforming. 

We next come to the New Testament, and Mr. Haweis seeks 
to show that the “laying on of hands” by the Apostles was 
magnetic, and that their chief anxiety in choosing persons for 
ordination was to find men who could “largely receive” (p. 55), 
and “ powerfully distribute” magnetic power. We have already 

iven our reasons for thinking that pre-eminence in “ reception” 
and “ distribution” are incompatible. Speaking of the doctrines of 
Apostolical succession, episcopal ordination, and the consecration 
of the sacraments (p. 55), Mr. Haweis says, “ They all turn, as I 
hold, upon an assumed transmission of magnetic influence to 
persons and substances.” Thus the first apostles and bishops of 
the Christian Church, living in a highly sensitive magnetic con- 
dition, “ felt” who were the right men to ordain ; sometimes they 
made a mistake; “but on the whole, the sensitive found out 
the sensitive.” Therefore as it exists, Apostolic succession is “ a 
mere figment ;” for a bishop who has not got magnetic powers 
cannot, of course, bestow them; but “if he happens to be so 
gifted,” he may, in ordination or confirmation, “impress others 
with his own holy and spiritual nature—that is, be the actual 
instrument of pouring out the Holy Ghost upon them, if they 
are able to receive it.” If this be so, it behoves us to be very 
careful in our selection of a bishop by whom to be ordained, or 
even confirmed. 

We have already quoted Mr. Haweis’s theory of the consecra- 
tion of the sacraments—viz., that it turns upon an assumed trans- 
mission of magnetic influence. Thus with regard to Baptism, he 
agrees, on the one hand, with thosewho see in it nothing but a cere- 
mony of initiation, and, on the other hand, he believes that if the 
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ceremony be performed by a magneticully-gifted priest, it may 
have all the regenerating efficacy which the most devout believer 
in “ baptismal regeneration” could ascribe to it. But this only 
applies to the baptism of adults; for Mr. Haweis says, 
“what magnetized water can do for a baby, beyond sending it to 
sleep, I cannot say.” It is but fair to add, that a considerable 
array of scientific authority is cited to show that magnetism can 
be imparted to water by the human hand, and that water so 
magnetized has, in some cases, a curative effect. No authority 
is, however, given for moral effects being produced by mag- 
netized water. 

The magnetic theory is applied to the Lord’s Supper in the 
same manner as to Baptism. If the “elements” are not mag- 
netized, it is but a commemorative and emblematic ceremony ; 
but under favourable conditions, both in celebrant and recipient 
it may produce the effects which have been falsely attributed to 
transubstantiation.* The ritual, too, is, according to Mr. Haweis, 
eminently calculated to produce these favourable conditions, and 
“the whole directions in the rubric might have been written by 
an experienced magnetizer in London or Paris yesterday.” 

Mr. Haweis’s theory of prayer is distinctly spiritualistic. For 
his own part, he tells us,f he still holds— 


“That the best and highest prayer is, ‘Thy will be done.’ But 
suppose the reach of prayer does really extend to what we call tem- 
poral things, and suppose that this continues to be believed in spite of 
good arguments and excellent opinions to the contrary, simply because 
so many people get what they pray for; why, then, in the interest of 
alleged facts, I would simply ask, is there anything irrational or ab- 
surd in trying to understand whether this thing is, and how this thing 


can be.” 
In the next page the question is answered. 


“ By prayer you set in motion a sympathetic spiritual machinery 
which has points of contact with matter, just as thought has with 
brain tissue, and which is found to be adequate to certain results, 
such as suggesting thoughts, such as inspiring emotion, such as 
magnetizing and controlling the nervous centres. That ismy hypo- 
thesis.” 


Mr. Haweis, in pursuance of his hypothesis, thinks it probable 
that the spirits, set in motion by prayer may, if we were ill, direct 
us to the right doctor, and direct the doctor to the right remedy 
(p. 237). Nay, that they may themselves directly heal us by 
means somewhat akin to those used by “irregular practitioners, 
such as the Baron de Potil of Paris, and the late Mr. Harrup of 
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Brighton” (pp. 238, 239). “If this be so, we have a presumptive 
explanation of those sudden recoveries, of those strange turns 
for health, which constantly baffle our doctors” (p. 239). We 
cannot give space to the enumeration of all the blessings which 
the spirits may reasonably be expected to shower upon us, if set 
in motion by our prayers; but success in life and success in 
marriage are among the number (p. 245). 

In “ Thoughts for the Times” (p. 84), Mr. Haweis says— 

“If you mean by a miracle some extraordinary event which happens 
without adequate causes, or any cause at all, then I say I do not be- 
lieve in the possibility of any miracle. But if you mean by a miracle 
a certain unusual occurrence which takes place without any apparent 
cause—that is to say, that you cannot point ont the cause of it—then 
I say, I think a belief in that kind of miracle is a very rational belief.” 


We may go further, and say that it would be highly irrational 
to disbelieve in an occurrence merely because the cause of it is 
unknown to us; but it would be no less irrational to look upon 
every event which we cannot explain as a miracle. A miracle is 
a breach of natural law. If it is not that, it ceases to have any 
meaning, and is no longer worth discussing. Therefore if Mr. 
Haweis can point out the cause to which the Christian miracles 
may be referred, and thereby correlate them with other natural 
phenomena, he at once deprives them of all religious significance. 
With one of his assertions we entirely agree—viz., “that if you 
accept the Christian miracles, you cannot reject all others.”* 

He continues— 

“You must know that the keenest intellects of the day tell us that 
the evidence for many of the medizval miracles is just as strong as the 
evidence upon which we receive the Christian miracles, and in many 
cases far stronger; therefore if you do receive the Christian miracles, 
you may be led a little further than you like, and have to accept the 
miraculous in other ages as well.” 

Mr. Haweis’s maguetic theory is thus applied to the New 
Testament miracles— 

“In the lives of Jesus Christ and his Apostles the magnetic and 
spiritual forces may be said to culminate. God, who chose to speak 
to men through the man Christ Jesus, who thus revealed the Divine 
nature under the limitation of humanity, also chose that Jesus Christ 
should take in the highest degree all the natural powers which were 
bestowed on humanity, both as regards magnetic force and spiritual 
receptiveness.” + 

Mr. Haweis proceeds to point out that in the Gospel narra- 
tives of the miraculous cures performed by Jesus, the means 
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employed are generally such as are well known to “ magnetic 
doctors” of the present day. “At other times,” Mr. Haweis 
tells us (p. 52), “the hands and the breath, and the eye carried 
mental influences, as we perceive they do now in the case of sen- 
sitive subjecis.” Mr. Haweis argues that “it is no derogation 
from the dignity of Jesus Christ's work to point out that He 
probably used all the secret, little-understood, and subtle powers 
that He found in human nature to help human beings in body, 
mind, and spirit. Divine power is not less divine when perceived 
to be divinely natural.” Mr. Haweis does not seem to be aware 
that in explaining the Scripture miracles—and especially the 
miracles recorded of Jesus—as the effects of the natural, though 
little comprehended force called animal magnetism, he with- 
draws from the belief in supernaturalism one of its strongest 
supports. Yet such is evidently the case; for without the new 
exegesis such events—if the evidence for their occurrence be con- 
sidered sufficient—must be regarded as inexplicable, or else as 
instances of the direct intervention of a power above all natural 
law ; whereas by Mr. Haweis’s theory, all such apparently ab- 
normal occurrences may be referred to the action of a force as 
purely physical as that which now “puts a girdle round about 
the earth” in less than Puck's boasted “ forty minutes.” 

If Mr. Haweis’s view of miracles be the correct one, and to 
some events hitherto considered miraculous it may, perhaps, 
apply, it furnishes one more proof that man tries in vain to 
overleap the bounds of natural law. When he imagines that 
the veil of phenomena is rent, and that the awful and mysterious 
source of phenomena stands revealed, it is still but another phe- 
nomenon before which he falls in adoration—a phenomenon 
more occult and mysterious than others, only because less inves- 
tigated, and, we may add, less worthy of investigation. 

Even of the Resurrection of Jesus, the crowning miracle ot 
Christianity, Mr. Haweis hints that “an explanation may some 
day be forthcoming,”* and from an unrecognised quarter (spiri- 
tualism, we presume). In the meantime Mr. Haweis is strongly 
of opinion that the evidence for the Resurrection is sufficient to 
rank it among the facts of history; and he laughs to scorn all 
hostile criticism. We have no disposition, even if we had space, 
to enter into the controversy ; but we must point out to Mr. 
Haweis that one circumstance which he adduces as strong 
evidence of the reappearance of Jesus, possesses really no weight 
whatever. He says,t “ All his friends, the most desponding and 
the most sceptical included, passed from a state of settled and 
hopeless grief into a state of the greatest exultation and joy.” 
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No doubt if we had contemporary testimony in support of this 
sudden revulsion of feeling, it would afford strong corroborative 
evidence that Jesus did really appear again after His disciples 
believed him to be dead; but as the narratives from which this 
detail is taken were not compiled for more than a century after 
the events which they narrate, all that they can tell us is that, a 
hundred and twenty years after the death of Jesus, when His 
Resurrection had long been a settled dogma, it was believed 
that His reappearance must have caused, and therefore that it 
did cause, such a transition from grief to joy as they describe. 
In the same uncritical spirit Mr. Haweis says (p. 313) that 
“when the disciples, on the way to Emmaus, met and talked 
with Jesus, there was as yet no myth either to work upon 
or keep up.” No, but the myth was fully developed before 
the account of that Sabbath-day’s journey to Emmaus was 
written. ‘ 

In conclusion, we must briefly notice Mr. Haweis’s application 
of spiritualism to the theory of a future life. We say the 
“theory,” because it seems to us that immortality must ever 
remain hypothetical, being incapable of proof or disproof. To 
those suffering under bereavement, or for whom this world has 
been exceptionally hard, the wish for another life will be, as it 
has always been, father to the thought that such a life is at 
least possible ; while to others, human immortality must ever 
sound like a contradiction in terms; for that an existence which 
has had a definite beginning should have infinite duration, is as 
difficult to conceive as that an existence which has had no 
beginning should cease, and have an end. 

Mr. Haweis tells us (p. 319) that he has never been able to 
see why the Resurrection of Christ, even if fully established, 
should give us any assurance that we too shall rise again. He 
is aware that it was on this ground that the Resurrection of 
Jesus was chiefly valued by the early Christians; but for his 
own part (p. 32]) he believes “in the case of the immortality of 
the soul ; it is safest, it is wisest, to fall back upon the message 
which God Himself has written in our hearts.’ Nevertheless, 
Mr. Haweis tells us,* “ that there is one great, almost physical 
hint of the hereafter.” This is no other than the “ spiritual 
imponderable” animal magnetism (surely Mr. Haweis must 
know that the doctrine of imponderable fluids is obsolete), 
which he regards as the spiritual missing link “which binds us 
even here on earth to other realms and other beings. By its 
means the immortality of the soul has become a strange and all- 
absorbing certainty to many who have never been convinced by 
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Christianity.” This would seem to prove that there still are, 
unhappily, even among the so-called educated classes, people so 
uncultured that for them Christianity is too high a form of 
religion. If they are not convinced by Christianity, it is not 
because its demands upon their belief are too great, but because, 
in its Protestant form at least, it does not deal largely enough in 
the signs and wonders by which alone they are capable of being 
convinced. We have already pointed out that spiritualism does 
not rest upon direct observations of facts, but upon inference 
drawn from the facts observed; and to this we may add that, 
hitherto, the observations have not been sufficiently critical to 
give them any scientific weight ; and the inferences drawn from 
them have been determined by a foregone conclusion ; therefore 
we cannot think that immortality derives any accession of 
evidence from spiritualism. We trust Mr. Haweis may not 
stigmatize these strictures on his favourite subject as “screaming,” 
of which (pp. 319 and 337) he accuses “a justly influential por- 
tion of the scientific world.” But even with this fear before our 
eyes, we cannot pass by without comment the following sug- 
gestion (p. 227) as to the possible nature of our bodies in a 
future state. 

“Suppose intelligence, an individual being, a human soul 
under changed conditions, should be able to assume a form of 
electricity as a vehicle, as a new body or expression medium for 
itself,” &c. Now to suppose this, we must forget that electricity 
is not a fluid, or an entity of any kind, but simply a form of 
molecular motion. 

' We have only one more passage in Mr. Haweis’s books to 
animadvert upon. Itis that which begins (p. 331) with, “If we 
are only creatures of a day, why should we struggle and fret 
about the right and the wrong ?’—and ends (p. 332) with, “ Let 
us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” We do not hesitate 
to say that the sentiment expressed in this passage is immoral, 
and the argument fallacious. Immoral, because morality is 
made to depend on an hypothesis which can never be proved, 
whereby the advantage of virtue is thrown into irremediable 
doubt. Fallacious, because it assumes that a distant and uncer- 
tain prospect of advantage, purely personal, is a more powerful 
and more reasonable motive than the certainty of present advan- 
tage, both to ourselves and others. In this instance, Mr. Haweis, 
in his anxiety to strengthen the arguments for the immortality 
of the soul, has thrown discredit upon morality. He has for a 
moment lost sight of the truth, that if virtue is not necessary, 
both to the well-being of society and the true happiness of the 
individual, no extraneous motive can avail to recommend it ; but 
that if it is useful, and even necessary, there would still be ade- 
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quate motives for its practice, even though our span of life 
stretched over but as many days as it does years. 

In our review of “Thoughts for the Times,” and “Speech 
in Season,” we have unavoidably dwelt on what are in our 
opinion their defects, to the exclusion of their many and great 
merits. In theory we differ on many points from Mr. Haweis; 
but, as we indicated at the commencement of this article, we 
cordially endorse the greater part of the practical advice of which 
many of his discourses are principally composed. In “Thoughts 
for the Times” (which we much prefer to its companion 
volume), the discourses on “ The Lord’s Day,” on “ Preaching,” 
on “Pleasure,” and the practical portion of the discourse on 
“ Sacrifice,” are both interesting and instructive. 

But perhaps nothing so decisively proves our high appreciation 
of Mr. Haweis’s volumes as the fact that in criticising them in 
the pages of the Westminster Review, we have treated Ithem not 
as an ordinary series of sermons, but as that which they claim 
to be, “Thoughts for the Times.” 


Art. IV.—Tne Paciric Isuanprers’ Protection BItt. 


. Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates (Kidnapping Act), 
1872. 

. “ Colonial Intelligencer,” 1870 to 1874. 

. Cruise of H.M.S. “Curagoa” among the South Sea Islands 
im 1865. By Junius BRENCHLEY, M.A., F.R.G.S. 


. Polynesian Reminiscences. By W.T. PrircHarD, F.R.G.S. 


. Missionary Enterprises. By JoHN Wit.iams, London 
Missionary Society. 


VER since the days of Wilberforce we have been waging 
war with slavery, and still the monster, scotched, not killed, 

lurks like Proteus among the rocks of ocean, and assuming all 
the forms of that fabled son of Poseidon, eludes again and again 
the vigilance of his pursuers. To appease the angry spirits of 
War and Pestilence he has evoked, we have sacrificed too often 
of our fairest on the deadly shores of Sierra Leone ; but 
Vengeance arises to claim more, and blameless victims among 
the smiling islets of the Pacific. ‘To our shame be it spoken, 
the ministers of this dreadful demon are too frequently our own 
sons, led astray to sell their own souls and their country’s honour 
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for gold, and becoming thereby more sanguinary and ferocious 
than the savages they profess to regard as lower than the beasts 
of the field, whilst using them as the means of procuring their 
unlawful gains. 

In this matter our legislators can hardly be blamed as careless 
and supine. Act after Act has been passed with great unanimity, 
and almost irrespective of political animosities, enacting pains 
and penalties against such as should enter upon this nefarious 
traffic in human flesh and blood. Her Majesty’s vessels of war 
are perpetually cruising along the shores of Africa and Asia, 
and through the innumerable archipelagos of Polynesia, ready 
to seize any suspicious-looking craft, bearing in its dark and 
pestilential recesses crowds of hapless victims stowed away like 
logs in darkness and neglect, until it may be safe and expedient 
to restore them to daylight, and consign them to a life of labour, 
or to an untimely death, far from their native land and from all 
social ties. It must not, however, be supposed that force is 
now employed to kidnap helpless natives, as in the darkest days 
of slavery, when wretches, uncontrolled by law or by the lowest 
principles of justice and humanity, drove the African Negroes 
like cattle from their homes, marking their track by fire and 
blood, and after a voyage the horrors of which surpass imagina- 
tion, sold the half-dead survivors of their raid in open market. 
This state of things, at least among English-speaking nations, 
has happily ceased for ever ; the negro is no longer a profitable 
article of commerce, because there exists no market for him on 
British or American soil. Unsaleable as a slave, and valueless 
as a free labourer, he is not worth the risk incurred in his cap- 
ture, and therefore, so far as the British trader is concerned, is 
left in comparative peace. But what is to be done? There are 
in our colonies large tracts of land fit for the cultivation of 
cotton, sugar, and coffee, which might be made more profitable 
than gold mines, but which are now lying waste, or only partially 
utilized, for lack of labourers. White free labour is unattainable, 
not only as being too dear and too scarce, but because the neces- 
sary toil beneath a tropical sun is unendurable to Europeans ; 
the negro, so cheap, so enduring, and so docile beneath the lash 
of tle overseer, so uncontrollably idle when free, is no longer 
available ; therefore the thoughts of planters and of traders alike 
turn to the over-peopled empires of Asia, to China, India, the 
peninsula of Malacca, and to the races scattered among the 
islands of the broad Pacific, as best suited by geographical 
position, and by the physical constitution of their inhabitants, 
to supply the deficiency in the labour market. Inured to a life 
of hardship and privation, and to unremunerative toil beneath a 
burning sun, the Chinese and Malays gladly avail themselves of 
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the tempting offers of the traders, who seem to promise them 
wealth and comparative luxury as the reward of their temporary 
expatriation ; but the Polynesian, preferred as a labourer by our 
Australian colonists, is not so easily induced to barter his home 
and his freedom for gold. Living in a tropical land, where 
Nature supplies unaided the few simple necessities of savage life, 
and not having acquired a sense of the dignity and importance 
of labour, it can hardly be supposed that he would hasten at the 
first call to enrich with the sweat of his brow those who are to 
him only encroaching and tyrannical masters. Therefore the 
supply of Polynesian labourers has hitherto been scanty, and as 
force is no longer permitted to seize unwilling recruits, fraud 
steps in with gloved hand, concealing the ever-ready feline claw, 
to embrace the unsuspecting victim. 

At first sometimes a bargain was made with chieftains at 
war with other tribes, to deliver to them so many heads of their 
enemies in exchange for the same number of labourers, but this 
diabolical practice, called skull-hunting, has, we may hope, been 
abandoned. Latterly, the mode adopted has been either to enter 
into a pretended contract with the chiefs or with the natives, 
and by virtue of this engagement, not in the least understood, to 
ship them off, ostensibly as free agents, but in reality as slaves ; 
or else, after inducing them to trade with a vessel by offering 
them glittering baubles, to seize an opportunity when numbers 
have been cajoled on board, to weigh anchor and sail away with 
the astonished and entrapped believers in the white man’s 
honour. In one case at least during the life and labours of Bishop 
Patteson the islanders were induced to believe that he himself 
was on hoard the vessel, and had sent for them, and the better 
to carry out this pious fraud, men walked the deck in surplices, - 
and as soon as the male natives had all been collected on board, 
boats were despatched conveying pretended messages from the 
husbands and fathers, to command the women and children to 
rejoin them. In this manner a whole island was depopulated, 
and to this disgraceful act of treachery must be attributed the 
lamentable murder of the amiable prelate, whose name, revered 
by the natives, had been thus employed to lure them to destruc- 
tion ; for surely it is not surprising that the innocent should be 
confounded with the guilty in such acts as this, and that an un- 
reasoning hatred of all Europeans, and an unquenchable desire 
for vengeance should spring up in the native mind. In many of 
the more flagrant cases of kidnapping, the wretched people thus 
decoyed away have never since been heard of. Whether they 
were taken to unknown lands, and there sold as slaves ; whether 
the whole of the living freight went down in some terrific gale, 
or whether the cargo, becoming unruly and dangerous, was 
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thrown overboard, is known only to those whose interest lies in 
the concealment of so fell an outrage. The facts are, alas! too 
well known, from the testimony of two or three natives, who 
escaped by jumping overboard and swimming to land, and the 
effects are also too well known, in the murder of missionaries 
and shipwrecked crews and other defenceless individuals of the 
hated European race. In some of these cases the offenders 
were certainly not Englishmen; but in others, although not 
sailing from British ports, their nationality was undoubtedly 
British ; and in order to put an end to outrages which were a 
disgrace to humanity, a Bill was introduced by Lord Kimberley 
in 1872, by which it was deciared :-— 


“Tt shall not be lawful for any British vessel to carry native 
labourers of the said (Pacific) islands, not being part of the crew of such 
vessel, unless the master thereof shall, with one sufficient surety to be 
approved by the Governor of one of the said Australian Colonies, or 
by a British Consular Officer appointed by Her Majesty to reside in 
any of the said islands, or by any person appointed by either of those 
officers, have entered into a joint and several bond in the sum of 5002. 
to Her Majesty, her heirs and successors in the form contained in 
Schedule A to this Act annexed, or in such other form as shall be pre- 
scribed by the legislature of any of the Australasian Colonies in 
respect of vessels sailing from the ports of such Colony, nor unless he 
shall have received a licence in the form contained in Schedule B to 
this Act annexed, from any such Governor or British Consular 
Officer.” 


After imposing a fine of 500J. for the infringement of these 
regulations the Act goes on to say :— 


IX. “Ifa British subject commits any of the following offences— 
that is to say— 

1. Decoys a native of any of the aforesaid Islands into any island 
or place other than that at which he was at time of offence, or 
carries away, confines, &c. for the purpose without his consent 
—proof of which consent shall lie on party accused ; 

2. Ships or assists in shipping or detaining, &c. for such a 
purpose without consent, &c. &e. ; 

3. Contracts for ditto, &e. &e. ; 

4, Fits out, mans, navigates, uses, employs, Jets or takes on 
freight or hire any vessel, or commands, or serves, or is on 
board any vessel, with intent to commit, or that any one on 
board should commit any such offence ; 

5. Ships, &c., or puts on board money, goods, or other articles 
with the intent that they should be employed for commission 
of such offence ; 


He shall for each offence be guilty of felony, and shall be liable to 
be tried and punished for such felony in any Supreme Court of Justice, 
in any of the Australasian Colonies, and shall upon conviction be 
liable at the discretion of the Court to the highest punishment, other 
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than capital punishment, or to any Jess punishment awarded for any 
felony by law of the Colony in which such is tried.”* 


And any “ British vessel which shall upon reasonable grounds 
be suspected ”—“ of having been employed in the commission of 
any such offence ”—“ may be detained, seized, and brought in for 
adjudication upon the charge of being, or having been so 
employed or fitted out,” “before any Vice Admiralty Court in 
any of her Majesty’s dominions by aay “ officer of customs or 
- public officer in British possessions, any military or naval officer 
on full pay, or any consular officer, &c. &c.” 

This Act, commonly known as “ The Kidnapping Act,” passed 
through both Houses of Parliament with very little opposition, 
although the system of licences was objected to by some members, 
and Admiral Erskine and others did not consider it sufficiently 
stringent. Nevertheless, when on February 10th, 1873, the 
matter was again brought before the House of Lords by Lord 
Belmore, in consequence of the shocking atrocities committed on 
board the Karl, he was assured by the Earl of Kimberley, at that 
time Colonial Secretary, that the Act was producing the desired 
effect, and that kidnapping was becoming a thing of the past, and 
these assurances were renewed on July 3rd of the same year. 
But on March 24th, 1874, the Earl of Belmore, on again moving 
for papers respecting outrages committed upon natives of the 
South Sea Islands, whilst confessing that “he was not aware 
whether any serious cases of outrage had occurred during the 
past year,” pointed out, that the Secretary of the Colonies, in 
answer to the deputation of the Aborigines Protection Society, 
had stated that grave cases had been brought to his notice. 
Lord Carnarvon, in reply, acknowledged that, beyond doubt, 
there was evidence— 


“That a most detestable traffic was carried on in those seas, but 
unfortunately there were great difficulties in the way of putting a 
stop to it . . . . The tempiations were very great, the facilities for 
carrying it on considerable, the gains heavy, and for years to come 
the islands could not be under any settled government, and in addi- 
tion there was a superstition which made the inhabitants unwilling to 
labour on their own islands, and so made them an easier prey for 
those who carried them into actual slavery .. . . On the whole he 
believed the Act of 1872 had been productive of good. The cases 
of conviction had been few, but there was reason to believe that it had 
deterred persons from carrying on and engaging in the traffic... . 
Two ships conveying native labourers without licence had been seized 
and proceedings taken against the captains, but, it appearing that 
they had acted in ignorance, they were dismissed on payment of 
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costs. The second: portion of the Act making the decoying of the 
islanders a felony had been applied in the Australian Colonies, where 
the tribunals showed every disposition to carry it into effect.’’* 


It appears that Queensland, being very anxious to procure 
Polynesian labourers, passed an Act for the regulation of the 
traffic, entitled “An Act to regulate and control the introduction 
and treatment of Polynesian labourers,” and endeavoured fairly 
to carry out its provisions ; but it was felt both by the Home and 
Colonial Governments that a great, if not the chief, obstacle to 
the suppression of the abuses of the traffic, arose from the 
anarchical condition of Fiji. This State, consisting of a large 
group of very fertile islands in the Pacific, contained in addition 
to the natives, ruled by chiefs more or less hostile to each other, 
a large number of white settlers, attracted by the successful 
introduction of cotton and its excellent quality, and the adapta- 
bility of its soil and climate for the growth of sugar, tobacco, and 
other tropical productions. To supply labourers for the cultivation 
of these necessities and luxuries of civilized life, vessels, either 
Fijian or British, cruised constantly among the neighbouring 
Pacific groups, ruthlessly seized the inhabitants, and found a 
profitable market for them in Fiji, which, being an independent 
State, could not be made amenable to British law, whilst their 
proximity to the islands ravaged by traders, allowed the latter 
to convey their unlawful prizes to the numerous Fijian islands 
with impunity, or, at least, with a minimum amount of risk. It 
had long been urged, that on political grounds, as well as in the 
interests of humanity, it was desirable that these islands should 
be annexed by Great Britain ; indeed, as long ago as 1859 the 
chiefs of Fiji offered the country to the Queen—an offer which the 
white inhabitants earnestly seconded. But although frequently 
repeated since then, it was constantly rejected by the late 
Government, ostensibly because the natives were not unanimous 
in their desire for annexation, but in reality because their timid 
foreign policy Jed them to imagine that such an acquisition of 
territory would be distasteful to, and lead to complications with, 
the Government of the United States. The present Govern- 
ment, however, bolder and probably more far-seeing than their 
adversaries, have accepted the responsibility thrust upon them by 
a renewed petition from the chiefs and people of Fiji, and this 
large group of islands, with the almost unanimous approval 
of the nation, has now become an integral part of 
the British Empire. But this addition to our Colonial 
possessions has necessitated some additions and amend- 
ments to the “Kidnapping Act” of 1872; therefore a 
Bill has been introduced and passed through committee this 
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session, modifying some of the provisions of the former Act, and 
adapting it to the altered circumstances of British dominion in 
the Pacific. The principal changes introduced into the present 
Bill are—Ist, The permission granted by it to British vessels, 
duly licensed, to carry native labourers for the purpose of engaging 
in any “fishery, industry, or occupation in connexion with the 
said vessel,” provided “the engagement of such labourer shall 
be recorded in such manner and with such particulars as may 
be from time to time prescribed by Her Majesty by Order in 
Council.” 2nd, An alteration with regard to the seizure of 
suspected British vessels, and the jurisdiction of courts in regard 
to vessels, goods, &c., seized. 3rd, The power granted to her 
Majesty “to exercise jurisdiction over her subjects within any 
islands and places in the Pacific Ocean, not being within her 
Majesty’sdominions, nor within the jurisdiction of any civilized 
Power, in the same and as ample a manner as if such power 
or jurisdiction had been acquired by the cession or conquest of 
territory ; and by Order in Council to create and constitute the 
office of High Commissioner in, over, and for such islands and 
places ; and to confer upon such High Commissioner power and 
authority, in her name and on her behalf, to make regulations 
for the government of her subjects in such islands and places, 
and to impose penalties, forfeitures, or imprisonments for the 
breach of such regulations.” 4th, “The erection of a Court of 
Justice for British subjects in the islands of the Pacific, to be 
under the direction of the High Commissioner, acting with the 
power of Consular Officer.” And 5th, “The inclusion of Fiji 
in the term Australasian Colonies.” The Acts of 1872 and 1875 
to be referred to as “The Pacific Islanders’ Protection Bill.”* 
The most important of these amendments is that which makes 
all British subjects, whether resident within British dominions 
or not, amenable to the pains and penalties of this Act, and to 
the authority of the High Commissioner acting as her Majesty’s 
representative in these islands, thus depriving unlawful traders 
of the shelter they formerly possessed in islands not belonging to 
Great Britain, or to any other civilized Power; and this, it is 
hoped, will effectually put a stop to the nefarious practice of 
kidnapping in these islands. The office of High Commissioner 
has long existed in South Africa, where the Governor, acting in 
that capacity, has had authority over all British subjects south 
of the 26th parallel, and the powers conferred upon him have 
been found an effectual protection for the native population 
against the aggressive tendencies of white settlers. It is hoped 
that the same results will follow the creation of a similar office 
in the Pacific islands ; but to insure this a sufficient naval force 
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must be employed to curb the proceedings of those who, acting 
ostensibly in obedience to the law, will yet endeavour, if possible, 
to contravene it in their own interests. The Bill, as now amended, 
is undoubtedly an honourable endeavour to act fairly by those 
native races which are supposed to be especially under our protec- 
tion, since they have ceded to us their lands, either voluntarily or by 
compulsion, or have suffered us as strangers to settle amongst 
them, and usurp over them the authority which comes of superior 
knowledge ; but although it is acknowledged to be a step in the 
right direction, it certainly does not satisfy everybody. The 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society and the Aborigines 
Protection Society aim at the entire suppression of Coolie labour 
as the only means of putting a stop to kidnapping; but this our 
rulers, acting in the interests of our Colonial Empire, do not 
deem it expedient to agree to. On May 11th a deputation 
on this subject waited upon Lord Carnarvon, to which, in reply, 
he pointed out that— 


“Considering the commercial depression that existed in many of 
the West Indian Islands, a system of Coolie importation, if it could 
be administered under due safeguards, should be favoured by the 
Government—not indeed for the benefit, as one of the speakers had 
put it, of one class in these islands, but for the benefit of the whole. 

. Where there was a very redundant population with low wages 
in " the place, and where in another, labour would be employed with 
great advantage to all parties, it was not only justifiable but right on the 
partof the Government, to give what assistance they could. That applied 
to another point—viz., the traffic among the Polynesian Islands.’’* 


And he proceeded to call the attention of the deputation to the 
fact that “Bishop Patteson distinctly laid down in his letters 
his wish, not that the trade should be repressed, but that it 
should be regulated so that it might be made a great blessing 
instead of a curse and an evil.” The Bishop’s words on the 
subject are, certainly, very explicit. He says, “I do not advocate 
the suppression, but the regulation, of this traffic.” And it 
would, indeed, seem that native labourers are essential to the 
well- -being of some of our colonies. Lord Normanby, writing on 
this subject in 1871, says :— 


“The question is one of vital importanee, at any rate to the 
Northern portion of this colony (Queensland), as without a certain 
amount of black labour of some kind, I fear all the bright anticipations 
of future wealth and prosperity which are entertained must necessarily 
fall to the ground, and the whole of that large district must remain 
an uncultivated waste, only suitable for cattle stations, as in that climate 
I believe that it is found quite impossible to grow sugar without the assist- 
ance of blacks, white men being unable to bear the heat in the fields.” 
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It cannot, therefore, be denied that this subject is one which 
importantly affects not only the natives of Polynesia, but also 
the British Colonies, and through them the mother country and 
the whole world. Cotton and sugar are necessaries to civilized 
man, and they can only be cultivated in certain soils and certain 
climates, if therefore they can be produced excellent in quality, 
and abundant in quantity within our own dominions, it is 
obviously the duty as well as the policy of the Government to 
foster and encourage their production to the utmost, not only as 
‘a source of wealth to the Empire, but also to prevent any 
recurrence of such a cotton famine as resulted from the American 
war, bringing thousands to the brink of starvation, and although 
Mr. M‘Arthur in his speech in the House, June 13th, 1873, 
could exclaim, “ Down with the labour traffic! Extinguish, 
trample it out! Why should the British flag be disgraced to 
minister to the cupidity of a few cotton-growing adventurers !” 
it is very evident to men of cooler judgment that it is not only the 
affair of a few cotton growers, but one affecting the whole Empire. 

Amiable philanthropists, forming their opinions upon half 
truths derived from prejudiced sources, although they are quite 
willing to consign their poorer white brethren to a life of unre- 
munerative toil, and almost certain premature death, beneath a 
tropical sun, upon cotton and sugar plantations thousands of 
miles from home, believe that it is right and proper to treat the 
interesting savage as you would treat a pet animal, that is, he 
must be caressed and made much of, taught a pseudo-Chris- 
tianity mixed with a great deal of hypocrisy by well-paid 
missionaries, and then be allowed to sit at ease beneath his own 
palm tree, and starve or die of inanition, because he does not 
choose to work ; but men like Bishop Patteson can see that the 
true welfare of the native races lies not in the “suppression, 
but in the proper regulation of the labour traffic,” which, as 
Lord Normanby says, may thus be made “a great blessing 
instead of a curse and an evil.” Can any one read the stories 
told by many travellers of the miserable state of the natives of 
the South Sea Islands on their first discovery, of their canni- 
balism, infanticide, and other horrors, and of the hard labour 
entailed upon the women in diving for shell fish as a precarious 
means of sustenance, all these things resulting from improvidence 
and lack of skill to turn the gifts of nature to their own benefit, 
and not feel that to teach these people to labour, so as to make 
their fruitful lands suffice for the maintenance of a larger popu- 
lation, would be a noble and a Christian act; and if they have 
a superstitious objection to labouring in their own beautiful 
islands, and are willing to do so elsewhere, where also their 
labour is greatly needed, and will be remunerated with what to 
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them is wealth, is it not eminently desirable that they should b 
induced to leave their own land for a time, and having learned 
habits of industry and the beneficial effects of agricultural 
labour on a foreign soil, should carry back the knowledge they 
have acquired to practise it in their own fertile islands? In 
this manner a well-regulated scheme of labour traffic ought to 
result in the civilization and material prosperity of these isolated 
ocean lands; but to insure this, the labourers must be willing 
agents in their own temporary expatriation, and hitherto this 
has not been the case. Some few have doubtless been induced 
by the promises of fraudulent agents to embark willingly, but 
the majority have been either sold into captivity by their own 
chieftains, or have been kidnapped, and should any of these ever 
return to their native land the horrors they would have to relate 
of the voyage would certainly deter others from voluntarily sub- 
jecting themselves to the like. Here is the description given in 
the Colonial Intelligencer for May, 1874, of a dhow seized by 
H.M.S. Briton :-— 


“It may give the reader some clearer idea of the manner in which 
these slaves were packed if it were stated that one person being seated 
with his back against the ship’s side, another was placed between his 
or her legs, and his back jammed up as close as could be against the 
first person’s face, and so on athwart the dhow in rows. Only imagine 
the punishment of being compelled to sit for 30 days in the one posi- 
tion without the power of moving one’s legs more than to draw them 
up a few inches and thrust them back again.” 


Now although this may have been an extreme case, yet there 
is no doubt that one of the greatest miseries endured by those 
hapless wretches, inveigled from a life of perfect freedom in the 
open air, with abundance of active exercise, to the hold of a 
slaver, must be the sense of suffocation arising from closed 
hatches and overcrowding, resulting in disease and death to an 
extent impossible to estimate. We have received from an eye- 
witness a description of a vessel which some years ago was com- 
pelled to put into Port Elizabeth on account of a terrible disease 
which had broken out among its cargo of Chinese coolies, from 
overcrowding and improper food. Our informant says, that not- 
withstanding the decimation caused by disease—nineteen corpses 
of the victims of which were then floating in the harbour, and 
the report of the medical officer, a Frenchman, showed that 
between thirty and thirty-five had been dying daily before 
putting into port—the survivors were still seated so closely to- 
gether as to have but little room to move about; they however 
appeared quite apathetic, amusing themselves by gambling with 
cards for their sole earthly possessions, the last being their 
pigtails; but above on the poop stood four guns ready loaded, 
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so placed as to sweep the entire deck should the spirit of mad 
vengeance, “mutiny” it was called, induce the human cargo to 
rise with one consent to exterminate their oppressors. Abortive, 
though readily excusable attempts at such risings have led to 
fearful catastrophes, and to acts of savage ferocity, like that which 
disgraced the captain and crew of the Karl, the former of whom 
is said to have had holes bored, in order to fire upon the defence- 
less multitude after they had been securely fastened in the hold. 
It is such deeds as these which give the lie to our boasted 
humanity, and so blacken us in the eyes of the native races as 
to interfere sorely with the efforts we make for the spread of 
civilization. The Pacific Islanders’ Protection Bill aims at the 
prevention of overcrowding by inserting in the licence granted 
to traders the number of labourers to be carried, varying with 
the capacities of the vessels licensed, any breach of the condi- 
tions rendering the owner liable to the penalties of the Act; but 
it would appear on the testimony of the Bishop of Lichfield that 
dishonestly disposed captains have already found the means of 
evading this wholesome regulation, by supplementing the number 
of labourers allowed by the licence with young boys obtained by 
barter from their parents ;* but it is to be hoped that means 
will be devised to prevent this infractiow of rules, and that the 
natives, kindly treated, and honestly dealt with, will be more 
ready than hitherto to hire themselves for a time as free labourers, 
Once arrived at their destination the universal testimony seems 
to be that they are well-treated aud contented. Mr. Archer 
points out that the efforts of the Queensland legislature on 
behalf of imported labourers has been very successful. “The 
law protected the natives on their arrival, and as far as possible 
saw that they had their just dues on departure and whilst in 
the country.” He also quotes the report of Mr. Gray, who 
says, “Not a single native refused to sign the agreement 
he had entered into in his own country; when on arriving at 
Queensland he, in the presence of witnesses, and the Government 
Agent, had an interpreter by his side who explained the fuli 
meaning of the contract to him That the men were treated 
well was proved by the fact that once having served and been 
sent home, hundreds went back again to Queensland, taking 
their wives and families with them,’ and this account agreeing 
with the despatch of Lord Normanby is confirmed by Sir R. 
Mackenzie, who says “he had been up the country on a tour 
of inspection, and when he visited the plantations a more well 
conditioned, healthy, and contented sort of men could not be 
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found anywhere.”’* The Bishop of Lichfield also testifies “All 
the reports of our missionaries state, that wherever they have 
had opportunities in Queensland of observing the manner in 
which the islanders are treated there, they have seen nothing of 
which to complain.” Everything, therefore, seems to prove that 
this traffic if properly conducted is productive of good both to 
the employers and employed, and we may hope that the Pacific 
Islanders’ Protection Bill as amended will be found effectual to 
put an end to abuses known to exist, and to place the trade upon a 
humane and legitimate basis; for although a certain school of 
political philanthropists choose to assume that the “ poor blacks” 
are always oppressed and unfairly dealt with, yet it is evidently 
the desire of the mother country to deal out an even-handed 
justice to all her subjects whether black or white, and it would 
be manifestly unjust to deprive our Colonies entirely of those 
labourers best suited to their needs, only because irregularities 
have crept in, in the prosecution of the trade. Advocates of the 
abolition of the traffic assert that white labourers or Australian 
aborigines could be found to do the work for which Polynesians 
are now employed ; but leaving out of the question the scarcity 
and dearness of white labour, it has been shown that the climate 
is inimical, if not fatal, to Europeans, and as to the aborigines, 
although in some cases they have been employed advantageously, 
yet as a class they are idle and unmanageable, very slow to learn, 
and not to be bound by any religious or moral law, whilst the 
very reverse may be said of the Polynesians, of wiom Lord 
Normanby writes: “They are intelligent and quick in learning 
their work, their masters uniformly spoke most favourably of 
their conduct, and assured me that they gave them no trouble 
whatever ;’+ and here the question suggests itself whether the 
Polynesians are naturally more highly endowed, and more ready 
to receive civilization than the Australian aborigines, or whether 
they owe their apparent superiority to the teachings of the 
missionaries? At the present time avery large proportion of 
the natives of the South Sea Islands are nominal Christians, and 
Sir R. Mackenzie in the speech already quoted speaks of the 
contented Polynesian labourers in Queensland as “ trooping to 
church on a Sunday dressed in white with bibles and prayer- 
books under their arms ;” but whether they are intellectually and 
morally raised by the ‘religion they profess is a question not 
readily answered. The lack of truthfulness and honesty among 
converted Negroes and Kaffirs is well known and deplored by 
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their employers. “ When you see de hair grow on de palm of a 
nigger’s hand den him honest,” is the testimony of one of them- 
selves ; and we have been told of a trusted and in other respects 
well conducted Kaffir servant, that he would convene a meeting 
of his fellow Christians and after many prayers and hymns would 
treat them to a feast the whole of the materials for which had 
been filched from his master’s larder, yet this man was in receipt 
of good wages. With regard to the Polynesians, it is evident 
that in many of the cases of kidnapping investigated, the men 
entrapped owe their fate to the connivance of their own chiefs, 
who should be their natural protectors, and who in many cases 
are nominal Christians. Here are a few instances as given by 
Mr. Chesson in his paper on the “ Polynesian Labour Question.” 
Quoting from Lord Belmore, he says :— 


“A vessel goes to one of the Cannibal Islands, thickly populated 
and under the control of a chief. The chief wishes to reduce his 
population and to pocket the premium the trader is ready to pay for 
each labourer. He calls his people together and says, ‘ Here is a 
chance for thirty or forty of you to engage with this trader.’ The 
number required go on board, they are asked whether they are willing 
to go away in the vessel. They declare their willingness, and the 
terms of the law are apparently complied with. But they know very 
well that if they refuse to go they will be killed and eaten.” 


Then comes the testimony of Isaac Williamson, cook and 
steward of the brig Syren, which conveyed a cargo of natives to 
Queensland. 


“ Having got four of the New Caledonian natives, we proceeded to 
Lefu, and commenced trading with the natives, offering them pipes 
and tobacco, when a chief and three men were induced to come on 
board under the impression that in Sydney they would receive from 
21. to 3/. per month. From here we proceeded to Tanna, where a chief 
named Brown came on board and bargained to procure men, for which 
the captain gave him a musket and a piece of red calico. ‘The chief 
then went ashore and brought on board six men, old and young, 
ostensibly to show them the ship, and when they had been placed in 
the hold the captain set sail for another part of the island, taking 
Brown with bim, to try to induce the natives to come on bo: ard, but 
was unsuccessful ; and in the night the chief took his departure and 
returned to his own part of the island.” 


Now although the mention of cannibalism in the case of the 
first chief would seem to suggest that he was still a heathen, the 
name of the second, Brown, would tend as strongly to show that he 
was a Christian ; but if there be any difference in the moral guilt 
of these two it is all in favour of the former who sold his subjects 
openly by virtue of his authority as chief, whilst Brown acted 
with detestable treachery, lending himself to strangers to decoy 
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his own,people into slavery. Missionaries would indeed do well if 
they inculcated upon their converts as the very first principle of 
the new faith, that golden rule which lies at the very basis of 
Christianity, but of which, alas! there is too much reason to 
fear the greater number of professing Christians are themselves 
ignorant, thus whilst teaching to the heathen that which is 
essentially the religion of love and goodwill, they too often 
show to those who though ignorant savages are quite shrewd 
enough to draw inferences to the disadvantage of their teachers, 
that dogma rather than truth is the object of their teaching. 
Brenchley in his interesting work, “ Cruise of H.M.S. Curagoa,” 
says :— 

“Years ago it was remarked and lamented in New Zealand, that 
whatever might be the amount of religious proficiency, sectarian con- 
troversy was at all events conspicuous, and that disputes between 
Weteri, Hahi, and Pikopo (that is between the followers of Wesley, 
the Church, and the Bishop of Rome) were carried on through the 
length and breadth of the land. Fortunately things are somewhat 
better in Western Polynesia, where Weteri and Hahi, finding they 
eannot hunt harmoniously together, have agreed to confine themselves 
to their separate hunting grounds. But now comes in Pikopo to 
poach on the manors of both; and violent indignation is the necessary 
result. ‘The Wesleyan and Roman Catholic missionaries are especially 
bitter against each other. A curious illustration of the kind of war- 
fare which they carry on to one another’s annoyance is to be found in 
the account of the Rev. Jas. Calvert’s missionary labours in Fiji. It 
appears that when Sir J. Everard Home of H.M.S. Calliope visited 
Rewa, the priest of that place wrote to him complaining of the con- 
duct of the Wesleyan missionaries, stating among other things that 
they were in the habit of exhibiting pictures representing the cruelties 
formerly practised by those they styled Popish persecutors. This the 
gallant officer in his reply admits, but, on the other hand, he reminds 
the priest, that he, with several officers of his ship, had seen hung up 
in the priests’ houses at Tongatabu pictures representing a tree from 
the branches of which all who did not adhere to the Popish Church 
were represented as falling into hell-fire.”’* 


In.the number of this Review for July, 1856, we devoted 
considerable space to this subject, and pointed out the arrogance 
and acquisitiveness of the missionaries, their sectarian squabbles, 
and the effect of their conduct upon their converts. We then 
remarked :— 

“The natives of these (South Sea) islands have lost the virtues they 
were once known by —their social harmony, their frankness and 
truthfulness, and their gaiety of heart. The people were never very 
industrious, they are now fatally idle. Of old there was food enough 
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for the multitude of inhabitants seen by Captain Cook, now whole 
districts, then fertile, have lapsed into mere wilderness, and the disciples 
who are taxed in figs, bread, fruit and bananas for the use of the 
missionaries have to go without themselves. In former days even 
the daughters of the richest chiefs made tappa for clothing, now Man- 
chester cottons are worn as gowns and mantles, with poke bonnets, 
and the hands which made tappa and headgear are idle. Tools and 
utensils are purchased from the ships by easy services, and the making 
of these has ceased. The culture of cotton was attempted some years 
ago, and a factory was set up at Eimeo. The people were amused at 
first, but in a few months they would work no more, and the machinery 
was sent to Sydney. The sugar cane was found to flourish, but 
— labour could not be depended on, nor in a little while obtained 
at all.” 


Referring to the Sandwich Islands, we said in the same 
article :— 

“The efforts of a few zealous missionaries are tending as fast as 
possible to lay waste the whole country. Thousands of acres that 
before produced the finest crops are now sandy plains. Provisions are 
so extremely scarce that not long since the king sent to beg a little 
bread of the American consul, the fishery is almost deserted, and 
nothing flourishes but the Mission School. At this school and from 
the pulpit the people were taught to take no thought for the morrow, 
and to expect to be clothed like the lilies and fed by ravens, and more- 
over that all men were created free and equal, so that they indulged 
their natural indolence, refused to work for their chiefs, whom they 
had learned to look down upon, and made Bingham (the American 
missionary) virtually their autocrat.” 


This is a dark picture, and we would fain hope that though it 
was once true, it is so no longer. We have certainly known 
many devoted missionaries ready to spend and be spent for the 
cause to which they have devoted themselves—men like Patteson 
and Mackenzie and Livingstone, who have been both apostles 
and martyrs—but we fear it is even now too often the case 
that men of narrow views, caring rather to proselytize than to 
evangelize, are sent out by Societies to spread the gospel in 
heathen lands, and they set about their work in the spirit of the 
extracts given above, content if they can send back to their 
employers a list of so many converts baptized, without caring 
whether moral improvement keeps pace with dogmatic religious 
knowledge. That missionaries, whether for good or evil, have 
obtained a strong hold upon the native mind cannot be doubted, 
and it is natural it should be so; they go among untutored 
savages armed with knowledge which seems to them almost 
magical, and which they promise to impart to them if they will 
only cast away their idols and be baptized; thus temporal 
interest swells the number of converts, and nominal Christianity 
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takes the place of rea] conversion. Well would it be for the 
cause of civilization if missionaries would use the influence they 
possess to teach first the moral duties, the necessity of industry, 
of truth, and honesty, and then Christianity would become some- 
thing more than a mere name. On this aspect of missionary 
teaching we repeat from the paper already quoted the following 
remarks :— 


“It appears that the Moravians are distinguished from all other 
Christian sects by their success, and that their peculiarity consists in 
taking care of works in the first place, confident that Christian faith 
will follow when its preachers can assume the strong ground of bene- 
ficence and morality. There have been American missions of a cha- 
racter which the Protestant world elsewhere would do well to emulate ; 
missions both to Pagans and Monotheists, which have done a world 
of good by rendering their pupils industrious and happy in the first 
place, as the best means of rendering them pious afterwards. The 
late Sir Alexander Johnston, who abolished slavery, and instituted 
trial by jury in Ceylon, bore the strongest testimony to the merits of 
the sensible, cheerful, and disinterested American missionaries in that 
island. They showed there what they could do with Pagans, and in 
Greece, Asia Minor, and Syria they have proved among Monotheists 
how superior their method is to that of teachers who begin with 
‘essential doctrines,’ which must be mere gibberish to the unprepared 
popular mind of a different race. The difference lies in the teacher’s 
belief or disbelief in the peril threatening the heathen or heretics. Of 
course if men are saved by baptism and damned without it, there can 
be no time spared from baptizing, and thus the Catholics were swing- 
ing their besoms and orthodox Protestants driving the multitude into 
Christian ordinances by the ratan, while teachers with cooler brains 
and hearts more at peace, were helping their charge to dig and sow, 
to spin and weave, and store up means of comfort for themselves and 
one another. While this last order of scholars has at least preserved 
traces of the imported civilization, the former have for the most part 
lapsed into deeper corruption, and are in danger (according to their 
instructors) of being damned for their vices, if not for their idolatry.” 


Some of our missionaries do indeed endeavour to instruct their 
converts in the useful arts of civilized life. Williams made an 
effort to teach the South Sea Islanders to boil sugar, to make 
ropes and cordage, and grow tobacco, but without success, and his 
mischievous interference with the harmless tastes and habits of 
the people, and with their ordinary industries, must have greatly 
neutralized his efforts and tended to the increase of idleness 
among the people. He tells us:— 

“ As Mangaia was not so abundantly supplied with fish as some other 
islands, and as there were no animals except rats until I visited it, these 
formed a common article of food; and the natives said they were 
exceedingly sweet and good They now wished to know our 
opinion as to whether it was sinful to eat them. I informed them 
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that we were in the babit of looking upon rats as exceedingly disgust- 
ing ; but not perceiving anything morally evil in the practice, I could 
do no more than recommend them to take great care of the pigs and 
goats I had brought, by which means they would speedily obtain an 
abundant supply of animal food far superior to that which they 
esteemed so ‘ sweet and good.’ ”’* 


He then goes on to describe how hitherto young girls and 
elderly women had been employed in the cultivation of “taro,” 
but as it is grown in swampy places he interceded for the women, 
and they were released from this “dirty work ;” whereupon they 
made him a feast, at which pigs figured roasted whole, but no 
rats—that is, he adds, “not baked ; there were plenty of live 
ones running about in all directions.” Most people would 
imagine that their abundance, combined with sweetness and 
goodness, would make it desirable that they should continue to 
be used as an article of food, notwithstanding European 
prejudice, and that as regards the cultivation of taro, which is 
the staple food of the island, the women would have been more 
profitably and healthily employed at that than in making 
bonnets”! as they were taught to do. In South Africa the 
Scotch missionaries, aided by a Government grant, have es- 
tablished a college at Lovedale for the instruction of Kattir 
youths, to which is added a mechanics’ institute, where natives 
are apprenticed for some years, and taught carpentering, waggon 
and plough making, printing, and other useful arts, with great 
success, many of the pupils having become excellent workmen, 
and a similar, but smaller establishment, exists at Healdtown, 
where girls are also instructed; but in this part of the world 
Christianity must recently have suffered greatly in the eyes of the 
natives from the squabbles of rival bishops, certainly not an 
edifying spectacle for new converts, nor one likely to increase 
their respect for a religion professedly of love and peace. Until 
statistics can be produced to show the superiority of converts in 
morality, industry, and other Christian virtues over their heathen 
brethren, we cannot truly estimate the success of missions ; that 
their numerical successes have not been commensurate with the 
cost of their maintenance is a well known fact, and that many 
of these so-called converts are only baptized from superstitious 
motives, or from some idea of temporary advantage to be 
derived therefrom, is acknowledged by missionaries themselves. 
Williams says of Fanea, one of his most important converts :— 

“He evidently promoted our designs chiefly on account of the 
temporal advantages which would result from the introduction of 
Christianity among his people. He had also penetration enough to 
see that his family would be raised in the estimation of his country- 
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men, by forming an intimacy with Hnglish chiefs, and that his own 
name would be transmitted to posterity as the person who conducted 
the missionaries to these islands.’’* 


Nevertheless, the results of missionary labour have neither been 
few nor unimportant. In the South Sea Islands cannibalism 
has been abolished and thousands have been taught to read. 
In the Fiji group, we are told, there are 40,000 children in the 
schools, and in other islands the number of pupils is quite as 
large in proportion to the inhabitants. A great power is thus 
placed in the hands of the missionaries, if they only are wise 
enough to use it aright. “The time is rapidly approaching,” 
says Brenchley, “when the process of missionary enterprise must 
be carried on in modes and‘on principles very different from 
those which were recognised when they devoted themselves to 
their task ;” and he then proceeds to quote the admirable sermon 
of Dean Stanley on the subject, who warns the missionary that 
“dogmatic teaching is not to be the sole or principal lever by 
which the civilization of those he is in contact with is to be 
upraised ;” adding, “Let us not measure this great work by the 
number of communicants and converts.”+ The missionary of 
the future must be pre-eminently the pioneer of civilization. 
He holds in his hands the great lever for this mighty work in 
the instruction of the young. Let him, then, take heed that 
the fulcrum he employs be not that of superstition and bigotry, 
which will assuredly crumble beneath the weight of rising 
matter, but let him rest it upon the broad bases of truth and 
morality, not narrowed by creeds, and let him give to his con- 
verts those two grand but simple commandments upon which 
“hang all the law and the prophets,” and his work shall stand 
for all time, not only unshaken, but strengthened, and beautified, 
and glorified. But for this noble end our Societies must send 
out men of broad and comprehensive minds, of gentle hearts, 
but not too ready to believe uninvestigated tales of wrong and 
oppression ; and, withal, the missionary must be a good mechanic, 
and something of a physician, even rather than a good preacher— 
teaching the religion he professes rather by his own life than by 
catechisms ; and it is greatly to be hoped that in future his 
labours will not be counteracted, as they have hitherto been, by 
the evil practices of men of his own race and creed; for, as 
Brenchley says— 


“Of what avail can be the fittest missionary, though using the 
fittest means of civilizing, when the ground he has to till is bristling 
with passionate recollections and fierce resentments, that thwart him 
at every step? In the Western Pacifie Ocean there is hardly an 
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island the traditions of which do not record, or the existing generations 
of which have not experienced outrages, that cause their inhabitants 
to distrust, fear, or resent the approach of the stranger-race. How is 
he to face those carriers of demoralization who, to use the apposite 
language of the Zimes when commenting upon the subject, ‘spread 
themselves cver the world, following everywhere the bent of their own 
nature, doing their own will, following their own gain—too generally 
doing and being nothing that a heathen will recognise as better than 
himself, or by many degrees as good.’’* 


Indeed, if we ask ourselves, What has contact with civilized men 
done for these islands? we are appalled by the answer which 
truth gives to the query. Captain Cook, when he first visited 
. the South Sea Islands—spots of beauty, upon which a white 
man’s foot had never before trodden—found them teeming with 
life, and rich in all the luxuriance of tropical vegetation. 


“Here high rugged mountains clothed with dense green forests, 
sink sheer down to the water, a grey precipice now and then relieving 
the eye. Against the blue sky the outline is broken by a graceful 
palm or some high pinnacle, or by the waving bamboo or banana. 
Silvery sands stretch along in front of the narrow plain, shaded by 
thick groves of cocoa-nut trees, whose leaves wave and dance, reflect- 
ing the rays of the bright sun, underneath which are the scattered 
villages of the natives. Upon the narrow ‘ringing coral reef, the dark 
green waves break dazzlingly, enlivened by numberless canoes with 
their picturesque occupants, moving about in all directiuns.”’+ 


And although the inhabitants of these lovely scenes appeared 
’ to be sunk in the lowest depths of moral degradation, practising 
habitually cannibalism, infanticide, murder of parents, and of all 
old or even middle-aged people, and other crimes, besides carry- 
ing on bloody and exterminating wars, yet the inhabitants seem 
to have been numerous and prosperous. 

“In 1777 Cook found 200,000 people inhabiting Tahiti. A census 
taken just before the American Exploring Expedition showed the - 
indigenous population to be 9000. In the Sandwich Islands the 
decline of population is such as history can scarcely parallel, the early 
navigators in the Pacific give the population of the group as 400,000. 
Now it is under 65,000. Depopulation has proceeded to half the total 
number in twenty-five years.” t 
This was before the days of kidnapping, so that the crimes of 
slave-traders could not have caused the decrease in the population. 
Williams says of Tonga :— 


“The banana and mountain plantain groves were large and nume- 
rous. ‘The fruit of these trees forms an important part of the food of 
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the Friendly Islanders, although they depend principally upon the 
yam, of which invaluable esculent they raise immense quantities, and 
the Tongatabuans excel all their neighbours in the cultivation of it. 
Still we observed large portions of land lying waste, the present 
number of inhabitants not requiring them; but the natives informed 
me that afew years before the whole island was in a state of high 
cultivation, until their frequent wars, combined with successive 
dysentery and other diseases, had so fearfully reduced the population.” * 


In New Caledonia, Mr. Hood speaks of remains of ancient 
aqueducts and other traces of an early civilization ; but the in- 
habitants say, “ We are not like our ancestors; we cannot build 
large houses as they did. They were numerous and wise; we 
are neither the one nor the other.” Of the island of Anatom, 
New Hebrides, it is said the population, prior to 1836, was 
12,000 ; in 1859 it amounted to 3500. This is the common 
tale. In one instance only—that of Savage Island—is the 
population said to be increasing at the rate of 22 per cent. 
annually.t The sad prophecy of the high priest, Tecar-moar, 
seems to be rapidly in course of fulfilment :—*“The palm-tree 
shall grow, the coral shall spread, but man shall cease.” Wherever 
we turn our eyes, the same desolation follows the footsteps of 
the white man. The millions of Red Indians have dwindled to 
a few thousands, scattered here and there over the gigantic con- 
tinent of which they once held undisputed possession; the 
‘Tasmanians are quite extinct. Of the Maoris, by many esteemed 
the finest savage race the world could show, a recent writer in 
the Times says :— ‘ 

“In the Northern Island they number about 37,000, scattered over 
an area of 45,156 square miles; in the South Island there are but 
3000. ‘The last census was far above all expectations; but it is 
probable that the next will be as far below it. The Maori race, indeed, 
is fast dying out, partly perhaps from that mysterious law which 
seems to forbid the aboriginal and the settler to hold the same land 
together, but chiefly from their own vices. In the struggle which the 
white man is now waging with fortune in New Zealand, the interests 
of his dark-skinned neighbour are not forgotten. Every attempt is 
and has been made to initiate him into the blessings of religion and of 
civilization, but the latter as soon as learnt would seem to be turned 
into curses, while the former, it is to be feared, are hardly understood 
to a degree commensurate with the efforts of those who strive to im- 
part them.” 


This extract may apply with equal force to the natives of 
Polynesia, who, notwithstanding Acts of Parliament, the efforts 
of missionaries, and of the Aborigines’ Protection Society, will in 
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all probability continue to die out until they become extinct. 
Can we in any way account for this mysterious law which seems 
to baffle all human efforts to counteract it, even when backed by 
the most stringent enactments? Perhaps we may discover in it 
some analogy with the causes which are known to be in operation 
in the extermination of wild animals. A land covered with 
jungle yields shelter to many savage beasts, which, although 
preying upon each other, do not become exterminated, but whose 
very existence depends upon the undisturbed, untrodden nature 
of their abode. Cut down the forest, root out the brushwood, 
plant corn and fruit trees, clive yards and vineyards, build cities 
and inhabit them, and the great beasts of the forest will dis- 
appear, not because they have been intentionally exterminated 
by the hands of man, although he may have done his part in 
killing some, but because the conditions necessary to their life and 
propagation have ceased to exist, therefore they too cease, and 
are either driven far away to new haunts of Nature’s own 
planting, not yet desecrated by human inventions, or dwindle 
gradually away and become extinct. The cave lion and cave 
bear, the mammoth, hyzna and hippopotamus, formerly co- 
existed with man in Britain, but man was at that time a wild 
cave-dweller like themselves, and no sooner had he learnt to build 
for himself habitations, to till the ground and cut down forests, 
thus by his intervention changing the natural and climatic 
conditions essential to their existence, than these great beasts 
vanished. Yet it cannot be said that they were exterminated 
by man, for man at that time was too weak, and his weapons too 
poor to do more than destroy here and there,a solitary individual, 
and he was probably more frequently the victim than the 
destroyer, yet they perished and man survived, because the latter 
can more readily adapt himself to altered circumstances and 
climatic changes than the former ; every advance in civilization 
enabling him the more easily thus to adapt himself, and to 
overcome the effects of changes, natural or artificial, which are 
fatal to the life of wild animals. At the present moment a 
movement is on foot to preserve the small portion which remains 
of the New Forest lest in destroying it many rare species of 
plants and insects, dear to the botanist and naturalist, should 
perish with it. In the same way it appears to us, that the 
extinction of savage races of man, depends not so much upon 
the cruelties practised upon them by the whites (although these 
are far too numerous and cannot be too severely reprobated), as 
upon the change in their surroundings, consequent upon the 
forced and too sudden introduction of civilization. They have 
been accustomed to the bounties of Nature, living upon the fish 
of the sea, flesh killed in the chase, and wild fruits of the earth ; 
we give them corn and wine, destroy their hunting grounds, and 
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give them, instead of forest game, domestic and often unclean 
animals, and if these things fail in consequence of carelessness, 
or lack of agricultural skill, or because of some sudden calamity, 
famine destroys its tens of thousands. They have been 
accustomed to strange religious orgies, to the raid, the wild war- 
dance and carnibal feast, with full and constant exposure to the 
elements ; we shut them up in houses and schools, enervate them 
by a sedentary life and unaccustomed food, deprive them of their 
sports, and of the excitements of war, and of their wild religious 
rites, giving them in exchange sermons they cannot understand, 
and for their sole relaxation, tea-meetings and the singing of 
hymns, and having taught them to read, give them for their 
chief, almost sole, literature religious tracts. Can it then be 
matter for wonder that they should droop and die from the 
sudden change in their accustomed occupations and diversions, 
not having yet learnt the superiority of the calm of civilization, 
and the pleasures of a pastoral, agricultural, and mechanical life ? 
Again, they have been accustomed to freedom of limb from 
infancy, we teach them the lesson taught to Adam and Eve, and 
wrap them up in Manchester calicos instead of making them 
utilize the products of their own fair lands, and the very clothes 
we put upon them, and of which they are proud, seem only to 
hasten their destruction by making them liable to consumption 
and other pulmonary complaints; and in addition to all these 
changes designed for their benefit, we unintentionally introduce 
among them sundry diseases formerly unknown. Williams 
says :— 

“ Another fact worthy of special notice is, that first intercourse 
between Europeans and natives is, I think, invariably attended with 
the introduction of fever, dysentery, or some other disease, which 
carries off numbers of the people. At the island of Rapa nearly half 
the whole population were thus swept away.”* 


Brenchley and many other writers bear the same testimony. 
The former says :— 

“The population of Vavan and of the small adjacent islands, in- 
cluded by the natives in the general name of Haafuluhao, now amounts 
to 4000, a number indicating a considerable diminution within a few 
years. The causes of this are supposed to be emigration to other 
groups, shipwrecks, and the destructive effects of certain epidemics, 
such as intermittent fevers, diarrhoea, whooping-cough, which have 
recently done great mischief.” + 


And of Anatom the same writer says :— 


“The population of the island is 2200. Three fearful epidemics 
have visited the island within the last forty years. About the year 
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1836 an epidemic like cholera carried off above one-third of the popu- 
lation ; about 1842 a similar one took off another third; and in 186L 
a third epidemic of measles followed by dysentery scourged what was 
left. The debilitating effect of these diseases was very prejudicial to 
the constitution of the natives, and since that time the decrease in the 
population has been about 300.’’* 

Again, at Eramanga :— 

“ About the year 1840 an epidemic was introduced by a sandal-wood 
trading vessel, which caused great ravages, sweeping off the people by 
what was called red dysentery; again, in 1861, the measles cut off a 
great number of people; and it is a question whether the population 
can ever recover from the exterminating results of these two attacks. 
The after-effects are still visible in various forms—deserted houses, 
numerous ‘ weeping-places,’ extinct tribes, or tribes whose only repre- 
sentatives are a few dying people.t .... The people, we are told, 
blame the missionaries for this. They say the missionaries promised 
them life, but have brought them death, and that it is not a future 
life they want, but to live long where they are, and as happily as they 
used to do before all their customs were changed, and their pleasures 
were taken away.” ft : 


To this cause may be traced some of the murders of missionaries 
which have been committed, especially that of the Rev. Mr. 
Gordon at, Eramanga, who was supposed by the natives to have 
introduced the disease which decimated them.§ The effects of 
European fire-water upon the Red Indians is well known, and it 
may be right to inquire how far the same agent may have played 
a destructive part among the South Sea Islanders. Mr. 
Williams writes :— 


“On arriving at Raiatea, I was perfectly astonished at beholding the 
scenes of drunkenness which prevailed in my formerly flourishing 
station. Taking advantage of my absence, a trading captain brought 
a small cask of spirits ashore, and sold it to the natives. As the small 
cask which had been imported was sufficient only to awaken the desire 
for more, they had actually prepared nearly twenty stills, whicli were 
in active operation when I arrived.”’|| 


These, however, were afterwards destroyed. Thus we see that 
the people who could not be taught to boil sugar and make 
ropes were ready enough to learn to distil spirituous liquors. 
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Their ordinary drink is ava, or kava, the peculiar preparation of 
which, sometimes with great ceremony, has been described by 
many writers. It would appear to have a peculiar narcotic and 
intoxicating effect, but not like that of spirits, which are eagerly 
drunk by the people, when obtainable ; but as, in many instances, 
travellers remark upon the absence of drunkenness among the 
natives, we may probably conclude that this scourge has had but a 
small share in the decrease of the population in these islands. 
Perhaps a more fatal gift of the white man, eagerly seized by 
barter from unscrupulous traders, is that of firearms, enabling 
them to carry on wars of extermination, which formerly with 
ruder weapons would have been impossible. But whatever may 
be the exterminating cause, the effect is too patent. As Pritchard 
says, “Just as the white man and the influences which accom- 
pany him intrnde upon the home of the Pacific islander, so the 
latter, accepting the habits of the former gradually, but too 
surely wanes.”* It would be interesting to inquire whether 
there is any difference in the ratio of decrease in the two races 
which are represented in these islands—the Negrito and the 
Malay. These two races—the one apparently of Asiatic, the 
other of African origin—appear to have co-existed from time 
immemorial in these islands, and to have become to some 
extent amalgamated. Of these the copper-coloured, or Malay, 
seems to belong to the higher type, and is, perhaps, the most 
advanced in civilization, but the Negrito is, possibly, physically 
the stronger. The latter probably represents the aboriginal 
population, and the Malays a later emigration ; yet the intruders, 
if such they were, although they may have encroached upon the 
Negroid tribes, do not appear in any degree to have exterminated 
them. It was among the copper-coloured races that Christianity 
and civilization, with their exterminating concomitants, were 
first introduced ; but it fell to the lot of the Tasmanians, the 
lowest of the Negroid races, to be the first exterminated by 
them. Was this caused by exceptional circumstances? or was 
it because the lower the type operated upon by the exterminat- 
ing influences of civilization above denoted, the more readily 
does it succumb? We have seen that two races, quite distinct, 
but nearly equal in point of civilization, have long existed side 
by side in the South Sea Islands without serious detriment to 
each other, but as soon as the highly-civilized white man intrudes 
upon them, both begin to disappear. And here arises a question 
for the ethnologist: How is it that, contrary to modern ex- 
perience, the history of the distant past, as revealed by archeology, 
shows us in almost all the civilized countries of antiquity a sub- 
stratum of a different and inferior race forming the mass of the 
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people, and who may thus be reasonably regarded as the 
aborigines, dwelling under the fostering care of a regal and 
priestly aristocracy of different race, by whom they have become 
elevated and civilized, without being exterminated? It has 
been asserted by Professor Owen and others that civilization 
was indigenous in Egypt; but there, as in Peru, it seems to us 
that the system of caste, the existence of a sacred or priestly 
language, the incestuous marriages of the rulers, as well as the 
difference observable in the colour and facial characteristics of 
the upper and lower classes, as revealed by the monuments, prove 
indubitably a difference of race ; yet the great works still existing 
show that the people of this lower race though multitudinous ex- 
ceedingly, were moved like machines by the will of the intellectually 
superior minority, who, far from treating them with exceeding 
kindness, set over them cruel taskmasters, ground them down 
with taxes, slaughtered them by thousands in their wars, and in 
the construction of their vast temples and palaces; yet they 
throve and multiplied, and were obedient slaves, until their rulers 
succumbed to foreign invaders, when they, too, generally began 
to wane beneath the new yoke. In some cases these invaders 
were of an inferior civilization; if not of an inferior race, as is 
evidenced by the ruins of Central America, the recently dis- 
covered remains at Hissarlik, and probably by those isolated 
traces of a forgotten origin, to be found even in the South Sea 
Islands, and which certainly cannot be assigned to the present 
barbarous inhabitants, as the aqueducts before-mentioned in 
New Caledonia—one being eight miles long—also paved roads 
and fortifications in the same island, and a singular stone monu- 
ment at Tongatabu, strongly resembling the trilithons of 
Stonehenge ;* whilst, perhaps, a survival of this vanished civili- 
zation of a peculiar type may be found in the singular paintings 
at Uji (Solomon group), and in the pottery so strongly resembling 
that of Mexico and Central America, still in use at Nibau and 
Viti Levu, in the Fiji group,t although in other groups pottery is ut- 
terly unknown. Whether, in these latter instances, hordes of foreign 
barbarians conquered and destroyed the higher race, or whether 
that race had become extinct before the advent of their savage 
successors, cannot certainly be known; but probably the former 
was generally the case,and the few survivals we find are due to the 
influence of a small remnant of the ancient civilized inhabitants. 
It must be noted that, in all the cases cited above, the civilization 
imported has been of the type usually denominated Turanian, 
and the monuments, traditions, and customs of the people, all 
point to a pre-Aryan origin. It is only with the advent of the 
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Aryan races that civilization assumes a threatening and exter- 
minating attitude. Thus the Greeks appear to have exterminated 
the aborigines of whose land they became possessed ; the Ger- 
manic races rooted out the old peoples of Europe, and, according 
to Professor Rolleston, utterly destroyed the ancient Britons in 
our own land, as they are now repeating the process in the New 
World and in the islands of the Pacific. If a remnant of the 
older races still survives, it must be sought for among the 
outcast tribes—the hewers of wood and drawers of water, the 
Pariahs of India, the Cagots of France, and other despised and 
persecuted wretches in various countries; whilst if they have 
anywhere preserved anything approaching to an independent 
nationality, it is only in consequence of the shelter afforded by 
mountain fastnesses, which have rendered them for a time 
unapproachable. Thus Ethnologists trace in the Basques a 
remnant of a neolithic people, saved by the Pyrenees from 
destruction by the Iberians; in the inhabitants of Wales and 
Cornwall, the descendants of the ancient Britons; whilst in the 
Hill tribes of India we evidently find the aboriginal races driven 
from the plains by the Aryan conquerors. For the Esquimaux, 
Sir John Lubbock, Dawkins, and other anthropologists, claim a 
still more remote antiquity, finding in them the lineal descen- 
dauts of that paleolithic race whose rude weapons of stone and 
bone have been discovered in the caves of France, associated 
with the reindeer; but whether they, too, were driven out by a 
stronger race, or whether they followed the reindeer northwards 
at the close of the glacial epoch, is at present an open question. 
Coming to later times, we note the cruelties of the Spaniards in 
America, of the Portuguese in the West Indies, of the early 
British settlers in the United States, and of the Dutch at the 
Cape of Good Hope, resulting in the almost entire extirpation of 
the aborigines of the places invaded, who were hunted and shot 
down like beasts, taught Christianity by fire and sword, and 
worked to death beneath the lash. Nor, in more modern times 
still, can we as a nation, boast of clean hands in this matter, since 
our occupation of Australia has caused the utter extermination 
of the unfortunate Tasmanians, of whom the few individuals. 
remaining were forcibly shipped to Flinders Island by the 
Colonial Government in 1831, there to die of disease, home- 
sickness, and perhaps want of common necessaries, in the humane 
hope of saving them from the musket-balls of the settlers. 

“In thirty years,” says Bonwick,* “the period which it required, 
under the iron rod of Spain, to exterminate all the native inhabitants 
of Hispaniola, the numerous tribes into which the aborigines of Van 





* Bonwick’s “ Last of the Tasmanians,” p. 252. 
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Diemen’s Land were divided, have been reduced, under the mild sway 
of Britain, to 118 souls, imprisoned on an island in Bass’s Strait.” 


Thus it will be seen that alike in all ages it has been the mission 
of the Aryan races to destroy aboriginal tribes, either by force or 
by that mysterious blighting influence which the touch of civiliza- 
tion in their hands, seems to exert over wild and barbarous hordes 
of different and inferior races. It is not that these resist the 
efforts made to civilize them—on the contrary, their first contact 
with the white man usually causes wonder, delight, and profound 
respect, amounting in some cases to worship, of the highly- 
endowed beings so different from themselves. They are 
described as anxious to learn, and this is proved by the readi- 
ness with which they adopt European clothing, and at least the 
formal tenets of Christianity ; but when—seeing the greed of the 
new-comers, their double-dealing, and their vices, and finding 
that under the gnise of friendship they intend to deprive them 
of their land, of their liberty and, if they resist, of life—they 
turn like wounded animals at bay, in the hopeless endeavour 
to drive the oppressors from their native soil, they are met with 
superior arms, and all the arts of modern warfare, aud hunted 
to death by a handful of strangers, whom with equal weapons 
they might have destroyed utterly, and literally devoured in a 
few cannibal feasts. It is probably in this possession of superior 
weapons that the true secret of Aryan successes is to be found. 
Of old they advanced in numerous and well-disciplined hordes, 
armed with weapons of bronze, against a scattered and divided 
foe, at deadly feud with each other, and only imperfectly armed 
with stone axes, and stone- or bone-tipped arrows. In later 
times they have gone forth in smaller, yet constantly reinforced 
numbers, but the paucity of men has been more than compen- 
sated by the superior means of offence at their command. 
Hardly can we conceive the terror with which the savage is 
inspired by his first experience of the effects of firearms, and 
although with use this terror disappears, yet the advantage the 
white man gains by the use of a deadly weapon, available at so 
great a distance, over a people armed only with arrows and 
clubs, can hardly be estimated. The ancient pre-historic and 
pre-Aryan civilizers possessed no such advantages. They went, 
as tradition, language, and monuments seem to show, in small 
bands, driven perhaps by war from their own land, or carried 
unwittingly and contrary to their own desire to foreign shores, 
in those bold attempts at navigation which certainly may be 
traced to a very remote antiquity. Few in number, poorly 
armed, and without the means of recruiting their losses from 
their own shores, their very existence would depend upon their 
conciliation of the natives among whom they might be thrown, 

u 2 
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That these would gladly weicome any strangers differing from 
and superior to themselves, has been proved by innumerable 
similar instances in modern times, and that they would readily 
adopt such arts as the strangers might show to be advantageous 
to them appears also to be demonstrable. Here there would 
therefore have been no sudden change, no extermination, ne 
forcing of civilization with fire and sword, but a gradual leaven- 
ing of the mass by a few seeds of foreign origin; and in this 
manner we believe arose those peculiar civilizations all over the 
world, which yielding to the inroads of Aryan or sometimes 
barbarian invaders, have left behind them monuments present- 
ing so many remarkable points of resemblance as to tell unmis- 
takably of a similar origin, whilst in many cases the nucleus 
from which they originated is traceable in the priestly caste, 
ruled over by achief chosen from among themselves, and differing 
in religion, language, and customs, from the gnasses from whom 
they kept themselves entirely apart, and over whom they 
gradually acquired the authority of gods, until, in some cases, 
the bow over strained snapped in their hands, and led to their 
own destruction. The origin of civilization has long been a 
puzzle to the learned. Philosophers and historians are disposed 
to regard it as of indigenous growth in almost all countries. 
Theologians look upon it as the direct gift of God to Adam, the 
state of savage races being the effect of the degradation con- 
sequent upon the Fall, although why some nations of antiquity, 
equally unbelieving, should have attained to the perfection 
exhibited in Egypt and Greece, these teachers fail to show. 
Buckle ascribes its rise to climate, food, and soil, and supposes a 
fruitful soil, a temperate clime and the necessity of labour as 
essential to its development. Yet surely nowhere were these 
conditions more perfectly fulfilled than in Australia, New Zealand, 
and the South Sea Islands, where the people have remained to 
the present day in unmitigated savagedom, and with whom 
civilization means death. Bonwick says :— 


“ Van der Hoeven had noticed that the skulls of Tasmania and New 
Caledonia equalled those of Europe in size, though they were different 
in shape. This induced a writer in the Anthropological Review to 
say—‘ Have we not in this fact a key to the psychological peculiarities 
which discriminate the two races? Is it not the different conforma- 
tion of brain, running through all its organization, that lies at the 
basis of the great essential diversities of the two peoples? One of 
which may be called the civilizable or ceaselessly and almost end- 
lessly progressive ; the other, savage and stationary ; if moved, mcved 
only to destruction.’”* 


* “Tast of the Tasmanians,” p. 338. 
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Certainly the negrito-races seem never to have made any un- 
assisted progress towardscivilization, although African negro tribes, 
perhaps impelled thereto by wanderers from Egypt, Arabia, and 
India, have reached a far higher level than that attained by the 
Polynesians, having become skilled in the use of metals. But 
the great Malay races so largely represented in Australasia, 
possessing more or less the same blood from which sprang the 
ancient civilizations of the world, might, one would imagine, be 
susceptible of improvement in Polynesia as in Asia, without 
becoming thereby exterminated, and indeed if Pritchard’s deduc- 
tions are correct there is yet hope that if a remnant can be saved 
by protective laws, from the rapid destruction now in progress, 
that remnant may become the progenitors of a new and more 
readily civilized race. He says that— 

“ Natives born since the introduction of Christianity, and reared 
under the immediate influence of the teachings of the missionaries, 
and of the incipient civilization which has resulted from intercourse 
with traders, have more fully developed foreheads and cranial capacity 
than the natives born and reared under the old influences and associa- 
tions. In the third generation the metamorphosis will, I think, be 
positive, definite, and unquestionable.”’* 


He speaks also of the development observable in half-castes, 
but observes that “the children of half-caste intermarriages are 
not as robust and active as their immediate parents, and are even 
difficult to rear,”+ so that the element of strength apparently 
produced by intermixture with the European race, seems to fail 
utterly in the next generation, although an improvement in 
feature and in intellectual capacity may remain.t This question 
of the extinction of races by the process of civilization has an 
important bearing upon Mr. Darwin’s law of the survival of the 
fittest. Here in the tropical and semi-tropical islands of the 
Pacific the races originally in possession, having had only each 
other to contend with, may reasonably be supposed in obedience 
to this law, to have developed in the course of ages into that 
best suited to the land they occupy. Hardy, muscular, warlike, 
for the most part temperate and content with such things as 
nature has provided abundantly, needing little shelter and still 
less clothing, accustomed to tropical heat, and thriving in it, the 
weaker elements, moreover, eliminated not only by natural 
causes, but also by the savage practices of infanticide, parricide, 
and cannibalism, they yet seem in danger of being supplanted 
and exterminated by a race physically weaker, to which a tropical 
climate is neither natural nor beneficial. To these strangers the 
sun brings death, they cannot live upon the natural products of 





* “ Polynesian Reminiscences,” Pritchard, p. 418, 
T Ibid., p. 420. t Ibid., p, 423. 
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the soil, but must introduce strange food, they cannot thrive 
without the shelter of well-built houses,-nor without clothing, 
and they bear with them diseases utterly unknown to the 
_ natives, and instead of the sickly and diseased being killed 
off, to make room for the more vigorous, they are nursed and 
preserved to become the progenitors of another and more sickly 
generation. At first sight it would appear an unequal struggle 
in which nature herself would interfere to cut off the alien, and 
restore her fairest lands to her own chosen children, but experi- 
ence proves that such is not the case ; the white man lives and 
thrives, finds wherewith to satisfy his factitious wants, bends 
nature to his will, until the black man, overcome in the conflict, 
succumbs and perishes, not because he lacks physical strength 
and endurance, but because in his adversary the lack of 
strength and climatic fitness is compensated by superior 
energy, superior knowledge, superior skill. Hence while the 
native perishes by hundreds of diseases introduced by the 
intruders, the introducers of the disease escape by their know- 
ledge of medicine. When famine slays his thousands, the white 
man, saved by his agricultural skill, supplemented by foreign 
supplies, lives on secure from want, and if threatened by war, 
escapes by means of superior strategy and more deadly weapons. 
It is the old victory of mind over matter, which seems likely 
eventually to people the earth with a race physically weak but 
mentally herculean, against which physical strength is powerless, 
certainly the fittest to survive, because the most capable of sub- 
duing the earth, and rendering it fit to maintain the greatest 
number. The saddest pari of this inevitable destiny is that 
whereby civilized man becomes the unwilling destroyer of his 
uncivilized brother, by the endeavour to make him his equal, and 
it will be asked if it be the inevitable fate of the savage to 
become extinct, is it either necessary or wise to prolong the 
dying agonies of the moribund by legislation, designed to protect 
him from one only of his numerous foes? Yes assuredly! for 
humanity and justice demand at least this at our hands. From 
some foes we cannot save him, because he hugs them to his 
breast as friends, but, from the lawless trader, that foul blot upon 
our national honour, prostituting his knowledge to the vilest pur- 
poses and giving the lie to our boasted civilization, we can and 
we must preserve him, not however by preventing him from 
engaging in free labour, for in that alone we believe is to be found 
the means of stemming the torrent of extermination, by giving to 
the native labourer the power of competing advantageously with 
the white man in the struggle for existence, but by enabling him to 
enter upon that competition as a free man and not as a slave ; by 
seeing that he is fairly compensated for his labour, and by en- 
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couraging him to return to his native land, enriched not only 
with gold, but with that knowledge which is the fruit of éx- 
perience, and not the forced theoretic and dogmatic teaching of 
schools. But it must be borne in mind that in legislating for 
aborigines, it is impossible to treat them as on a par with civilized 
men, for not only does the disparity in numbers make stringent 
measures necessary to insure the safety of the minority, and to 
render impossible those outbreaks which, terminating ever in 
the subjugation of the weaker though more numerous natives, 
engender in them those bitter feelings of hatred and revenge 
which cause them to seek retaliation in the murder of innocent 
members of the hated race, to be again met by cruel reprisals, 
until extinction ends the unequal conflict ; but the undeveloped 
moral sense of these people obliges the dominant power to treat 
them as children, to whom obedience is the first necessary lesson, 
to be taught, if necessary, even by the rod. In forgetfulness of 
this consists the fundamental error of those would-be legislators, 
who, with no practical knowledge of the black man, and looking 
upon him theoretically as a man and a brother, nay more, as an 
equal, exclaim, Why should there be one law for the black and 
another for the white? Could we for the nonce turn these negro 
advocates into sugar growers and cotton planters in a new colony 
they would return with juster views of that which is necessary 
for botin races, and with greater sympathy for those who in the 
interest of the natives, as well as in self-preservation, find it 
necessary to employ such precautionary measures as shall render 
them powerless for harm, whilst making them useful members 
of society. Thus in South Africa native labourers, Kaffirs, 
Basutos, and Zulus are largely employed with advantage both 
to themselves and their masters. They enter into a bond for 
a time, and at its expiration are at liberty to return to their 
homes, but they are not allowed within the boundaries of the 
colony without a pass, which is a duly prepared and certified 
document, as well known to all officials, policemen, &c., as a 
Bank of England note. After a residence of some years in the 
colony a Kaffir becomes naturalized, and receives, instead of a 
pass, a certificate of citizenship, neatly rolled and enclosed in a 
really ornamental brass box, attached by a chain to his girdle. 
Both passes and certificates are eagerly sought by the natives, 
who are fined and their masters also, if found in the colony 
without them. This pass system has been in use many years, 
and has worked admirably, but it has been found necessary to 
supplement it by a vagrant act to prevent the squatting of lawless 
idle natives who, congregating together, frequently commit great 
outrages. Many tales of diabolical crimes committed by these 
might be given, but one authentic case shall suffice. A farmer 
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one day seeing two or three of his goats returning home bleeding 
frightfully from large gashes in their throats, went out to seek 
the authors of this wanton act of cruelty, and found twenty-tive 
of his finest and most valuable Angora goats lying in a row, 
having been slaughtered by some idle Kaffir squatters merely 
for the sake of the skins, which they had taken to a canteen and 
sold for brandy, leaving the carcases to rot by the hill side. 
Such wanton acts of destructive cruelty upon the property of 
colonists are of frequent occurrence, and necessitate great vigi- 
lance on the part of the police, in carrying out the provisions of 
the Vagrant Act. But the same system having been introduced 
by Sir Henry Berkley into the Mauritius, has elicited a storm of 
reprobation and indignation among the advocates of the black 
man in England, as an infringement of the liberty of the subject, 
these philanthropists failing to remember that Vagrant Acts are 
necessary in every state, and especiaily so where multitudes of 
idle evil-disposed imported labourers might otherwise congregate 
together, and live upon the hardly earned proceeds of honest 
labour. Those who have had much to do with coloured races, 
know well that, at all events for the present, they must of neces- 
sity be subject to the more civilized races, and that the best that 
can be done for them is to make that servitude free and 
profitable to them, and by a just discipline, to teach them the 
first principles of civilized life, subjection to those laws which 
enforce order, morality, and decency. Doubtless they have 
frequently been oppressed and ill-treated, and much of the savage 
ferocity of their acts is the direct result of that ill treatment, as 
in the well-authenticated cases which caused the introduction of 
the Kidnapping Act; but we believe that both the Home and 
Colonial governments are now earnestly desirous of doing their 
duty by those who by accident or of free choice find themselves 
under the shelter of the British flag. It would be hard indeed 
if it were not so; we have cast our protecting shield over the 
beasts of the earth, the fish of the sea, and the fowls of the air, 
and it would be a shameful and disgraceful blot upon our 
humanity if we were content to sit down calmly and see our 
fellow men persecuted, oppressed and exterminated by those who, 
as British subjects, are bound to help the weak, and advance the 
cause of freedom, civilization, and morality. At the same time 
we must not suffer our sympathies to outrun the bounds of reason 
and wisdom, by advocating the abolition of that free labour 
which, under proper regulations, must certainly be of incalculable 
benefit to our colonies and to the labourers also. Therefore we 
hail the “Pacific Islanders’ Protection Bill” as a measure cal- 
culated to place this traffic on a sound and legitimate basis, and 
thereby to restore that trust in the honour of the white man 
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which is the first impulse of the weaker races, until their con- 
fidence is rudely shaken by acts of lawless cruelty and deception. 
The demand for free labour in our colonies is now causing a large 
emigration from the teeming populations of Eastern Asia, and 
doubtless many of these emigrants will find their way to Fiji 
and adjoining groups now under British rule. Let us hope that 
an admixture of these semi-civilized peoples of allied race, with 
the South Sea Islanders, may have a beneficial influence in arrest- 
ing that subtle force which now tends to the destruction of the 
iatter. Children of imperfectly developed intellect will generally 
learn more from other children of more advanced mental power 
than from the greatest philosopher, therefore the diluted civili- 
zation of Eastern coolies may do more for the savages of Polynesia 
than all the efforts of missionaries and lawgivers, and tend to 
the preservation of the race, whilst fitting it to develop to the 
utmost the resources of those fertile lands which seem destined 
by nature to add largely to the comforts and enjoyments of 
civilized man. 


Hi 


Art. V.—Epucation IN Prussia AND ENGLAND. 


1. Lectures on the History of Education in Prussia and 
England, and on Kindred Topics. By JAMES DONALDSON, 
LL.D. Edinburgh. 1874. 


2. Higher Schools and Universities in Germany. By MATTHEW 
ARNOLD, D.C.L. 2nd Edition. London. 1874. 


T is a remarkable fact that, with the distinguished exceptions 
of Milton and Locke, no English writers of note have, down 
to our time, written on the subject of education. In 1644 
Milton brought out a short Tractate, in which, while denouncing 
in eloquent language the faulty systems of teaching prevailing at 
his time, he sketched a plan of public schools by which a liberal 
and scientific system of instruction might be carried out. And 
half a century afterwards, Locke published his Treatise on 
Education—a much more elaborate work than Milton’s—in 
which, treating the subject as a branch of Political Philosophy, 
he philosophically investigated its bases and principles. But 
with these exceptions, it must be said that indifference and 
neglect have marked the treatment of educational questions in 
this country for the last two or three centuries. For the most 
part education has been regarded either as a sort of craft, or as a 
minor branch of religion and an affair of the Church. 
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The lectures on education, which Dr. Donaldson has embodied 
in a small volume, have been delivered at different periods to 
various literary societies in Scotland. The author brings to the 
consideration of his subject, besides the practical knowledge which 
his position as Rector of the High School of Edinburgh affords 
him, an admirable philosophic spirit. In the lecture which he 
has devoted to the science of education, he states the questions : 
Is there a science of education ? and is that science of use to 
practical educators? He says :— 


“In attempting to answer these questions we must commence with 
a definition of education. This term is used in two senses, a general 
and a more restricted. In the wider sense the term is applied to the 
drawing out of the powers of man, whatever be the agents which pro- 
duce this effect. In this sense, external nature, the experiences of life, 
friends and enemies, in short, all that affects a man are educating him. 
And a science of this kind of education would be an exhibition of the 
laws which regulate the development of his physical and mental 
powers. In the more restricted sense of the term, edtcation is the 
conscious effort of human beings to draw out the nature of other 
human beings to the utmost pertection. ‘This is the more usual sense 
of the term, and it is in this sense alone that we shall use it. Educa- 
tion being a conscious effort to effect a purpose, and implying the 
application of means to an end, is an art. When, therefore, we speak 
of a science of education, we do not mean to assert that education is 
itself a science, but that it is based on a science; that a set of laws 
which it is the business of a science to discover can be used in the 
work of education. Now, this science can be no other than the science 
of the natures which are to be drawn out; for if they are drawn out 
according to fixed laws, then the educator has simply to take 
advantage of his knowledge of these laws” (pp. 167, 168). 


The proposition that education is a science, does not require 
much more than to be logically stated in order to be demon- 
strated. Education can no more properly be called a mere art 
than can, for instance, medicine. Both education and medicine 
are practised as arts, but they are, at the same time, based 
necessarily on general principles. A knowledge of these principles 
can be imparted, and education, therefore. can and ought to be 
taught as a science. The mode in which it ought to be taught 
is another question, on the answer to which all are not agreed. 
As with the other sciences, however, it seems proper that we 
should look principally to the Universities for its teaching ; and a 
chair of education ought, accordingly, to be included in the list 
of those possessed by every complete University. The recent 
consent of the Government to assist in the endowment of the 
proposed chairs of education at the Universities of Edinburgh 
and St. Andrews, is an indication that we are’ now, in this 
country, awakening to a proper sense, regarding this matter. 
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Connected with the reforms caused by the recent Education 
Acts, much attention has been naturally directed to the method 
and working of foreign systems of education, especially that of 
Prussia. In 1865 Mr. Matthew Arnold, who had, in conjunction 
with Mr. Pattison, previously investigated the continental 
elementary schools, was requested by the Schools’ Enquiry Com- 
missioners to investigate the system of higher class education 
prevailing in the leading countries of the Continent. In pursuance 
of this request, Mr. Arnold spent a considerable time in personal 
observation ; and the result of his investigations was afterwards 
given to the public in a volume, published in 1868, containing a 
singularly interesting and accurate account of the schools and 
universities of France, Italy, Switzerland, and Germany. The 
presect work is a reprint of that part which treated of Germany, 
or, more accurately, of Prussia; Mr. Arnold having naturally 
chosen the Prussian as the best illustration of the German 
system. It must be regretted, however, that the whole work has 
not been republished, as it contains a great deal of useful 
information regarding the French and Italian schools not every- 
where accessible. , 

The origin of the present school system of Prussia may be 
traced back to the time of the Reformation. With the Reforma- 
tion begins a new era in the educational history of Europe. The 
old system of teaching—the logical verbalism of the scholastics— 
was felt to be useless for drawing out and developing the powers 
of the human mind. In place of the “ Trivialls and Quadrivialls,” 
and the study of Galenus, Celsus, and Aristotle, a more scientific 
method was sought for; one which would enable not merely the 
few but all classes to benefit by education. Several of the leading 
reformers were also eminent scholars, and they directed their 
energies away from some of the more polemical discussions 
on the religious and political questions of the time, to the reform 
and improvement of education. And Prussia, particularly, early 
felt the benefit of their care. Mr. Arnold has marked the effect 
which the revival of letters had upon the schools of Germany, and 
contrasts it with the different result which took place in 
England. 


“In Germany,” he says, “ the Renaissance became a power in the 
State; allied with the Reformation, where the Reformation triumphed 
in German countries, the Renaissance triumphed with it, and entered 
with it into the public schools. Melancthon and Erasmus were not 
merely enemies and subverters of the dominion of the Church of 
Rome; they were eminent humanists; and with the great but single 
exception of Luther, the chief German reformers were all of them 
distinguished friends of the new classical learning, as well as of 
Protestantism. The Romish party was in German countries, the 
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ignorant party also—the party untouched by the humanities and by 
culture. Perhaps one reason why in England our schools have not 
had the life and growth of the schools in Germany and Holland is to 
be found in the separation with us of the power of the Reformation 
and the power of the Renaissance. With us, too, the Reformation 
triumphed, and got possession of our schools; but our leading reformers 
were not at the same time, like those of Germany, the nation’s lead- 
ing spirits in intellect and culture. In Germany the best spirits of 
the nation were then the reformers. In England our best spirits— 
Shakspeare, Bacon, Spenser—were men of the Renaissance, not men 
of the Reformation, and our reformers were men of the second order” 
(pp. 2 3). 

But there was no lack of educational zeal in England ; the 
misfortune was that it was directed into wrong channels. Im- 
mense sums of money were devoted, by charitable bequest and 
otherwise, to found educational institutions ; but these instead 
of turning out powers for good have been truly powers for evil. 
We may remark, however, though Mr. Arnold neglects to notice 
it, that in Scotland the establishment of an educational system 
at the Reformation was as fully successful as even in Protestant 
Germany. Scotland was fortunate in possessing such men as 
John Knox, Andrew Melville, and George Buchanan ; and these 
great men were alive to the advantages of education. By the 
founding of those unrivalled institutions, the parish schools, John 
Knox conferred an incalculable benefit upon his native land ; 
one to which she probably owes not a little of her present pros- 
perity.* 

But though the work of the reformers had such a good effect 
on the schools of Protestant Germany at the time, and though 
the value of their efforts may still be seen in them, yet in some 
respects their system was mistaken and without permanence. 
The connexion between the Church and the schools was, unfor- 
tunately, made too close ; the theological and secular elements 
were too much mixed up to be permanent. As knowledge 
advanced with giant strides, and the means of knowledge came 
within the reach of every one, the clergy were unable through 
want of time, or energy, or whatever cause, to keep pace there- 
with ; and instead of being, as at the Reformation, the only 
educated class, they fell behind the laity in literary culture. 
“'The schools will never be better,” said Wolf, “so long as the 
schoolmasters are theologians by profession.” In Prussia, owing 


* It is to be observed that the Scotch Parish Schools are not, as is some- 
times erroneously supposed, in any proper sense, mere Elementary Schools. 
In many of them the teaching of the higher branches—Classics and Mathe- 
matics—has always occupied a prominent place, and will probably continue to 
do so under the new régime introduced by the recent Education Act. 
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to these causes, the schools at the beginning of last century had 
fallen into a very weakly state, and the. Government saw it was 
time to interfere. 

In tracing the gradual development of the Prussian schools, 
one sees how much they owe to a succession of able rulers and 
statesmen, from the time of Frederick William I. downwards. 
Despite a considerable whitewashing from Mr. Carlyle, Frederick 
William is not likely to be regarded by students of history with 
many feelings of admiration or respect. Yet there was certainly 
one thing which this monarch understood, and made his subjects 
understand (and it has benefited the Prussian nation more than 
anything else), and that was Discipline. Discipline !—Zucht /— 
this single word explains better than volumes the whole secret of 
Prussia’s greatness, the secret of all her triumphs and _ successes. 
Frederick William understood it, and imbued every department 
of the public service with it; harshly, no doubt, and sometimes 
cruelly, but to their immense benefit. Though himself totally 
devoid of education, and for the most part despising it, he did 
the Prussian schools great service by first bringing them into 
direct connexion with the State. In 1722 he established a 
General Directorium for the inspection and control of those 
schools, being a large proportion of the whole, which were vested 
in the Crown. Out of this gradually developed the whole system 
of school government, which has culminated in a State Depart- 
ment and Minister of Education. Frederick the Great was not 
less strict than his father as a disciplinarian ; but was unlike 
him in being an accomplished scholar. He soon perceived the 
injury which a bad system of education inflicted upon the whole 
State, and determined upon bringing all the schools, as well as 
the Church, into close relationship with the Government. Ac- 
cordingly, in the Code of Law—the once celebrated “ Allgemeines 
Preussische Landrecht” (which was drawn up in Frederick’s 
reign, though not published till after his death)—a title* was 
entirely devoted to the schools and universities. ‘“Schulen und 
Universititen sind Veranstaltungen des Staats” are the very first 
words of the title, and the import of this definition is kept 
prominent throughout. The Landrecht contains the common 
law of Prussia, and the general principles regarding education 
and the schools laid down in it, remain to this day the basis on 
which all legislation on the subject proceeds. Again, in the 
many reforms which Prussia, at the beginning of this century, 
introduced into her administration, with the aim of retrieving 
her disasters and throwing off the Napoleonic yoke, the schools 
were not overlooked. Though Frederick William III. was him- 





* “TT, Theil. 12er Titel.” Von niederen und hiheren Schulen. 
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self a somewhat weak monarch, he had the good sense to employ 
far-seeing statesmen as his ministers. To the labours of Von 
Stein and Von Hardenberg Prussian education is profoundly 
indebted. These men came to the helm at a time when the 
Prussian monarchy was almost destroyed, and they saw in educa- 
tion the means of its salvation. In his “ Lecture on the History 
of Education in Prussia,” Dr. Donaldson quotes the following 
interesting remarks made by Von Stein, after his country had 
been overrun by Napoleon. ‘“ Most is to be expected,” said 
Stein, “from the education and instruction of the youth. If by 
a method based on the nature of the mind every power of the 
soul be unfolded, and every crude principle of life be stirred up 
and nourished, if all one-sided culture be avoided, and if the 
impulses (hitherto often neglected with great indifference) on 
which the strength and worth of man rest be carefully attended 
to, then we may hope to see a race physically and morally 
powerful grow up, and a better future dawn upon us” (p. 39). 
Accordingly the cause of education was placed in the hands of 
the very best men whose services Prussia could command—in the 
hands of such men as Wolf, Schleiermacher, and Von Humboldt. 
To these men, and to Von Humboldt especially, is due the credit 
of remodelling and reorganizing the secondary, or higher, schools 
and placing them on their present basis. In the complete eman- 
cipation from the authority of the Church, and in the intimate 
connexion with the State, they saw the success of the schools 
and universities to consist. The establishment of a Department 
of State for Education, in 1817, with a supreme centre of 
responsibility in its minister, was the direct result of their sug- 
gestions. 

In every country having a proper system of education there 
will be found more or less distinct the twofold classification of 
schools into primary or elementary, and secondary or higher. In 
Prussia this classification is distinctly marked, and the educa- 
tional arrangements for the one vary materially from those for 
the other. The Prussian elementary schools are the “ Volks- 
schulen,” also variously designated “ Dorfschulen” or “ Gemeine- 
schulen ;” and, as a rule, there is one in every “Gemeinde,”* or 
commune. In dealing with the question of elementary educa- 
tion, a Government, in order to suit the different requirements of 
different communities, must make the control and management 
of the primary schools as much as possible local. In Prussia, so 
far as consistent with their being State institutions, the direction 





* Prussia, as is well known, consists of a number of provinces, which have 
been annexed at differcnt times to the monarchy. For purposes of administra- 
tion these provinces are divided into districts (Regieruugs-Bezirke), each dis- 
trict into circles (reise), and each circle into communes (Gemeinden). 
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of the Volksschulen is left in the hands of the Gemeinde; the 
practical management being carried out by a Schul-vorstand, 
consisting of the magistrates, the clergyman, and some of the 
householders. 

The following are some of the leading State regulations 
respecting primary education generally :—‘ Every inhabitant,” 
says the Code, “who cannot or will not procure the necessary 
education for his children at home is bound to send them to 
school as soon as they have reached five years of age.” (A.L.R. 
fT. xii. § 43.) And, by the Prussian Deed of Constitution of 
1850, it is provided that “parents and guardians are not to 
leave their children or wards without the education which is 
prescribed for the Volksschule.” (Art. 21.) Unless the parent 
can satisfy the authorities that his child is obtaining an education 
of an equal standard elsewhere, he is compelled to send him to 
a Volksschule. Accordingly, the education given in these schools 
becomes the minimum standard which every Prussian subject 
must attain. Now, of what does this education consist? What 
is the amount of it? In all the primary schools of Prussia we 
find that the course of instruction embraces the following 
branches—viz., reading and writing German, the geography 
and history of Prussia, arithmetic, drawing, music, gymnastics, 
and religious exercises. A comparison of these subjects, in 
every one of which government inspection takes place, with the 
standards required by our Revised Code, will give food for 
reflection. 

The age at which attendance is compulsory in the Dorfschule 
is, with some necessary exceptions, from the sixth to the com- 
pletion of the thirteenth year. This compulsory attendance 
regulation is enforced against parents in the first instance by 
fine, and in cases of contumacy by imprisonment. The Dorf- 
schulen are not endowed by the State, but are supported partly 
by land belonging to them, and partly by a tax upon the 
Gemeinde. The householders and proprietors of land in the 
commune form themselves, for this purpose, into a school board, 
and impose an equitable rate upon themselves. Should the 
community prove too poor, the Government will make up the 
deficiency. By the Deed of Constitution of 1850, already 
mentioned, it was declared that “In der éffentlichen Volks- 
schule wird der Unterricht unentgeltlich ertheilt ;’ but this 
provision, though still remaining on the statute-book, has not 
been carried out in practice, small fees being required to be paid 
in the schools of nearly every Gemeinde. 

Finally, it is important to be observed regarding the Elemen- 
tary Schools that they have always been somewhat confessional 
in character, differing therein markedly from the other scholastic 
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institutions of Prussia. Not that they have been sectarian in 
the proper sense, or that their character as State institutions 
has been allowed to be interfered with, but they have always 
been conducted in great part by the parson of the village, and 
taught under his supervision. Their inspection, moreover, has 
been ecclesiastical, the parson having been ea officio local inspec- 
tor; and, in addition, the Government Inspector of the Kreis 
having been also an ecclesiastic. ‘This has been altered only’ so, 
recently as 1872, and the Church finally compelled to renounce 
her claims over education. The credit is greatly due to the 
present Minister of Education, Dr. Falck, who successfully 
earried a Bill through the Landtag after great opposition from 
the Ultramontane party, transferring the inspection of the 
Elementary Schools from the ecclesiastics to lay government in- 
spectors, and thus placing all the schools of Prussia equally 
under the entire control of the State. 

Besides the Dorfschulen, there have been established in 
Prussia, within comparatively recent times, certain schools called 
Vorschulen, which may be classed under the designation of 
elementary. The Vorschulen are confined entirely to burghs, 
and are simply feeders, so to speak, of the secondary schools, 
being very often united with them under the same building. 
They have, as a rule, only two classes, and receive boys from 
about five to eight years of age. Elementary subjects, beginning 
with the A B C are taught in them, and boys pass from them 
into the lowest class of the Secondary Schools. 

Of the Higher Schools of Prussia there are properly two dis- 
tinctive classes, known as Gymnasien and Realschulen. The 
Gymnasien, again, are of two varieties—viz., Gymnasien proper 
and Progymnasien ; and the Realschulen of three—viz., Real- 
schulen of the first rank, Realschulen of the second rank, and 
hihere Burgerschulen. But these distinctions merely require to 
be mentioned, and are otherwise of little importance. The 
Progymnasium is just a minor type of the Gymnasium, wanting 
the higher classes of the latter, and is confined generally to 
districts where there is no great demand for advanced education. 

The Gymnasien—a name which was definitely bestowed 
on them at the beginning of this century—must be regarded 
as the highest and best representatives of Prussian education. 
In their present form they are the practical development of the 
educational views of such master-minds as Wolf and Von 
Humboldt. The great and almost sole aim of their training 
has been well described as the imparting to their pupils a 
general scientific culture—allgemeine wissenschaftliche Bil- 
dung. In this country we have nothing parallel; the nearest 
approach to them, though longo intervallo, being our large 
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public schools, such as Eton and Rugby, and perhaps one or two 
of the Scotch academies. In many points, however, they are 
more like our universities. The internal arrangements and 
plan of teaching in the Gymnasien are worth noticing. The 
school is divided into six classes, beginning with seata—sixth 
form, and ascending to prima—first form ; one year’s attendance 
being, as a rule, required in each of the three lowest classes, and 
two in the three highest. Except in a few cases where there is 
no Vorschule—the alphabet being then taught in seatata 
previous examination is required of all about to enter the school. 
This excellent rule of previous examination is, moreover, en- 
forced at all stages, no boy being allowed to pass from a lower 
to a higher class without having undergone it. 

The subjects taught in the Gymnasien differ considerably 
from what we are accustomed to in our English classical schools. 
The following* may be taken as an example of what is generally 
taught in the prima or highest class—viz., Religion, Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, German, French, Psychology, Mathematics, 
Physics, and History. The teaching of Religion in the Gym- 
nasien (and the same may be said of all the schools of Prussia, 
primary and secondary) is strictly attended to. Introduced at the 
time of the Reformation, under the fostering care of Luther, the 
State has never yet seen fit to dispense with it. In every class of 
the Gymnasien, from seata to prima, it is compulsory ; not more 
than two hours a week, however, being devoted to it in the 
highest classes. Mr. Arnold’s observation has led him to the 
conclusion that the method of giving religious instruction in the 
highest classes is eminently unprofitable and futile. French is 
the only modern language which is made compulsory, but to it 
great importance has been attached ever since the time of 
Frederick the Great. That monarch, as is well known, was so 
extreme an admirer of the French language, he hardly ever 
spoke anything else; and there can be no doubt that his en- 
forcing undue attention to be paid to its study in the schools 
has been a chief cause of the corruption of the German language, 
by the introduction of so many Frenchified expressions into it. 
English has been called the “language of trade,” and has hitherto 
been regarded as quite unnecessary for the highest culture ; but 
there is at present, certainly, a tendency towards making its 
study compulsory in the Gymnasien. Great attention is paid 
to the teaching of the ancient classics. Only one point, how- 
ever, regarding it seems to require observation, and that is, that 
Greek and Latin versification, to which the masters of some of 





* Taken from one of the annual Berichte of the A/tstdédtische Gymnasium of 
K6nigsberg in East Prussia. 
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our best schools are so extremely devoted, is almost entirely 
neglected. Such a thing as composition in Greek hexameters or 
iambics is practically unknown in the whole range of German 
schools, and Latin verse is given as an exercise extremely seldom. 
That such a purposeless study—which is at best, as Mr. Lowe 
once put it, the fitting together tag-ends of Homer and Virgil’s 
lines—should have for so long held so high a place in our 
English educational system, only proves the inveteracy of custom. 
Mr. Arnold, we observe, has not quite got rid of the prejudice 
for his old Rugby training in this matter, for he more than once 
refers to what he thinks a superiority of English over German 
schoolboys in the finish and elegance of composition, as due to 
the practice of versification. No sound argument, however, it 
seems to us, can be brought to defend a study which consumes 
such an immense amount of time in acquiring, even at best, a 
very mediocre facility in, and which can be of no utility in 
professional life. Finally, there are two branches of education 
sadly neglected hitherto in our country which the Prussians 
consider essential and make compulsory for every scholar in the 
Gymnasien, as well as all other schools—viz., music and gym- 
nastics; in this respect, to some extent, conforming to the 
ancient Greek plan as laid down in Plato and Aristotle* And 
probably there is no single branch of education more valuable 
than music for imparting that wissenschaftliche Bildung which 
they have declared to be the aim of the Gymnasien training. 
With regard to gymnastics in the Prussian schools, and its 
importance as a means of physical education, Mr. Arnold 
expresses a favourable opinion. 


“Nothing,” he says, “will make an ex-schoolboy of one of the 
great English schools regard the gymnastics of a foreign school with- 
out a slight feeling of wonder and compassion, so much more ani- 
mating and interesting do the games of his remembrance seem to him. 
This much, however, I will say-—if boys have long work hours, or if 
they work hard, gymnastics probably do more for their physical health 
in the comparatively short time allotted to recreation than anything 
else could. In England the majority of public schoolboys work far 
less than the foreign schoolboy, and for this majority the English 
games are delightful; but for the few hard students with us there is 
in general nothing but the Constitutional, and this is not so good as 
the foreign gymnastics. For little boys, again, I am inclined to think 
that the carefully taught gymnastics of a foreign school are better 
than the lounging shiveringly about, which in my time used often at 





* Movown and Tvpvaorixn, togetherwith Tpdupara, constituted the three 
branches of Athenian (Plat. Theag. 122 E.) education. But the Movotxn of 
Plato and Aristotle, in its extensive signification, comprehended all the arts, 
and was not simply confined to music. 
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our great schools to be the portion of those who had not yet come to 
full age for games” (pp. 136, 137). 


The other great class of secondary schools in Prussia are the 
Realschulen, which present several marked points of contrast 
to the Gymnasien. The Realschulen owe their existence to the 
controversy which prevailed in Germany regarding the com- 
parative utility of the classical as compared with other branches 
of learning, and to the desire of mercantile men to have a some- 
what more practical education for their sons than the Gymnasien 
afforded ; one which would enable a boy to leave school for the 
counting-house. Mr. Arnold traces the germs of the system, 
which they represent, in various model schools which were 
founded during last century. But, practically, it is only within 
the last thirty or forty years that they have become, under their 
present distinctive name, an institution in Prussia. In 1859, 
there being then a considerable number in existence, special 
attention was directed by the Government to their management, 
and a particular course of instruction established for them. 
Unlike the Gymnasien, the majority of which are under royal 
patronage with royal foundations; the Realschulen are mostly in 
the hands of municipal councils and supported by them. Their 
aim, as they now exist, is to give a complete education for all 
occupations of life, with the exception of the learned professions. 
They are the great commercial academies of Prussia, and seek to 
prepare boys, as the code puts it, “zu Kiinsten und biirgerlichen 
Gewerben.” They represent what is called the modern side of 
education as opposed to the classical ; and are filled by the sons 
of the mercantile classes. In short, they are meant to supply | 
that want which is so greatly felt among ourselves, a good 
middle-class education. But even in the Realschulen, general 
culture, Bildung, which we have seen to be the great aim of the 
Gymnasium teaching, is not allowed to be lost sight of. Latin, 
for instance, is in all cases a necessary part of the course, 
whilst modern languages have the most special attention paid 
to them. The teaching arrangements of the two highest classes 
of Realschulen do not differ in any noticeable way from those 
of the Gymnasien. As in the latter, the school is divided into 
six “forms,” and the hours of work are pretty much the same 
in both. In the hdhere Biirgerschulen, however, which con- 
stitute the lowest class of Realschulen, the teaching arrange- 
ments vary considerably in different parts of the kingdom. 
They want the complete course of six classes, and are the most 
purely practical of all. 

In passing from a consideration of the secondary schocis to 
the universities, one is led to reflect on an important feature of 

12 
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the Prussian system of education—viz., that of examinations. The 
Prussians are a great people for examinations; they make 
entrance into the learned professions, the civil service, and nearly 
all public offices depend upon them. In England, too, in recent 
times, we have begun to attach great importance to the examina- 
tion test. But there is this great difference between the Prussians 
and us; that theirs are school examinations, and are always 
tests of the school or university training, while ours are open to 
all and sundry, and, in most cases, Lave no connexion with 
the schools or universities. Anything like “cram” is entirely 
abhorrent to the Prussian system ; our competitive examinations 
are, in many cases, specially adapted for it. In the one case, 
the State has a guarantee that the candidate for its service 
has had a sound intellectual training; in the other, so near 
mechanical perfection has cramming been brought, there is no 
proper guarantee of competency whatever. In the various classes 
of the Gymnasien and Realschulen a test examination always 
takes place before a boy is allowed to pass from a lower class to 
a higher, and certificates are given upon passing. These certifi- 
cates are the guarantees of competency, which the State and 
many private bodies (mercantile firms and others) require from 
applicants for admission into their service. Thus, for example, 
the “certificate of rifeness,” Zeugniss der Reife, as it is called, 
from the secunda or tertia of a Realschule is required by many 
merchants for admission to their offices, and by the Government 
for many departments of the civil service: in fact the leaving 
certificate of one of these classes is now almost indispensable for 
any young man about to enter upon a mercantile life. 

But by far the most celebrated of the school examinations is 
the so-called Abiturienten-Priifung, which boys leaving the 
Gymnasium for the university are required to pass. No boy 
can, as a rule, in Prussia leave a Gymnasiwm to enter a 
university without the certificate of having passed this examina- 
tion. “Its object,” to use the language of the Royal Order in- 
troducing it,* “is to ascertain whether the intending alumnus 
has acquired the degree of school culture which is requisite to 
enable him to devote himself usefully and successfully to the 
study of any learned profession he may wish to pursue.” The 
style of the examination, therefore, is made such as to test 
thoroughly the general knowledge of the candidate ; and embrac- 
ing as it does the general teaching of the school, any preparation 
for it by cramming is rendered next to impossible. One of its 
most valuable features, we may remark, consists in the writing 
of extempore essays, one in Latin and one in the native tongue. 





* “ Konigliche Ordnung,” vom 25 Juni, 1834. Reglement § 2. 
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As an examination it is in every way of as high a standard as 
the Oxford and Cambridge B.A. pass degree, or the Scotch 
University M.A., and in some respects of a considerably higher 
standard than either of these. It may be here mentioned, that 
boys from the Realschulen may now, for some purposes, be 
matriculated in the universities; though till recently none but 
Gynusium pupils, or those who passed the Maturitatspriifung, 
could do so. Mr. Arnold seems to have overlooked this fact. 
For certain studies, as e.g. natural history, mathematics, and 
modern languages, the pupils of the Realschule, after having 
passed the final examination there, can now enter the universities. 
For divinity, law, history, and classics, however, they are not 
admitted ; the Gymnasien being the only proper portals as to 
these. 

It will be observed, then, what capital material the Prussian 
universities have to begin their work on. Unlike our present 
system in England, by which any person of any age, who can 
pass a comparatively elementary matriculation examination is 
admitted to the universities, every student in Prussia, who 
matriculates, stands on an almost equal footing with his fellows 
in regard to previous instruction. In our English and Scotch 
universities, and more especially the latter, we have men and 
boys of all ages ranging from thirty to fourteen, and of the 
most varied degrees of culture, attending the prelections of the 
same professor. In Prussia no student is incapable, for all have 
proved their powers ; and the professor, of course, knows exactly 
the amount of previous. culture his students must have, and can 
adapt his teaching accordingly. But probably no comparison 
of the British with the Prussian universities can be, in this 
respect, of any value, as the view of a university’s functions is 
widely different in the two countries. We, in this country, seek 
to continue at the university the study of letters and science, 
and the general culture of the school. In Prussia it is different. 
A student there proceeds at once to the particular faculty in 
which the subjects connected with his intended profession are 
taught. The mtending lawyer enters the faculty of law, the 
intending physician the faculty of medicine. Those only who 
are about to make literature or science their profession, as school 
masters, literary writers, &c., enter the faculty of arts. The 
Prussian system, by which all the faculties are placed on an 
equal footing, undoubtedly represents the true idea of what is 
meant by the word university. ‘Thus Savigny says of the German 
universities, “each of them embraces the whole field of study, 
instead of devoting itself to one special one, which is the case 
with the high seminaries in many other lands.” 

The system of teaching in the universities of Germany is 
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wholly by professorial lectures; the private tutor of Oxford and 
Cambridge being a functionary quite unknown. The professors 
are divided into two classes, the ordinarit and the extra- 
ordinarit ; and there are, besides these, so called Privatdocenten, 
private lecturers, holding a very important position. The 
ordinarit professors are the highest in rank and are much the 
best paid. They alone are members of the university senate, 
and have the privilege of annually electing one of their number 
to the post of pro-rector.* The professors extraordinary have 
an inferior status. They have, as well as the ordinari, regu- 
larly appointed chairs, but the endowments attached to them 
are much inferior. The appointment of both classes of pro- 
fessors is in the hands of the minister of education, though 
practically the nominee of the senate is almost always chosen. 
After the professors extra-ordinarii come the Privatdocenten ; 
and their position must be regarded as one of the most peculiar 
and valuable in the German university system. Any distinguished 
student who has taken the degree of Doctor (which is the only 
literary degree in Germany), may apply to a university for 
permission to deliver private lectures in one or other of the 
faculties. Should his qualifications be found satisfactory by the 
senate, the requisite permission is at once accorded to him, and 
he gets free use of the class-rooms and necessary apparatus. 
He has now only to announce the subject he is going to treat, 
which may be any one in the range of the arts and sciences, 
from Chinese to the principles of agriculture. No money is 
given him; he has to depend solely on the fees of the students 
whom he may attract by his energy and ability to his class. A 
moment’s consideration will suggest the splendid advantages 
which a university must derive from these private lecturers. 
Mr. Arnold says truly regarding them :— 


“Tt is evident how the neighbourhood of a rising young Privat. 
docent must tend to keep a Professor up to the mark, and hinder him 
from getting sleepy and lazy. If he gets sleepy and lazy his lecture- 
room is deserted. The Privatdocent, again, has the standard of 
eminent men before his eyes, and everything stimulates him to come 
up to it.” 


Equally advantageous also is the system to the students ; for, 
in their studies of the various branches of learning, there will be 
few subjects on which they will not have the opportunity of hear- 
ing prelections from one who has specially directed his attention 
thereto. For instance, to show the completeness to which the 
lecture system is carried, in the synopsis of lectures delivered at 





* The office of pro-rector corresponds to that of Vice-Chancellor of an 
English or Principal of a Scotch university. 
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Berlin University in a winter session, we find no less than 
175 different courses of lectures announced in the faculty of 
Philosophy alone ; embracing such subjects as Meteorology, Latin 
Palwography, and Indian Philosophy. In the Faculty of Law 
there were sixty-two courses; treating every branch of it from 
the Philosophy of Law and Psychology of Crime down to that 
of Common Process. The great ambition of the Privatdocent is to 
reach the professorial chair, which is, indeed, the culminating 
point, in Germany, of educational success. And nearly all pro- 
fessors do rise through this Privatdocent stage. As the French 
soldier is said to carry in his knapsack a Marshal's baton, so every 
able and energetic young lecturer in a German university may 
be said to carry about with him the professorial chalk. 

Education in both the schools and universities of Prussia is 
marvellously cheap. It must be admitted, however, that pro- 
fessors and schoolmasters are, in the great majority of cases, very 
poorly paid. Fortunate, indeed, is the professor whose annual 
salary exceeds 500/.; and it may be said of not a few excellent 
schoolmasters that they are “ passing rich with forty pounds a 
year.” As the necessaries of life are in Prussia, as with ourselves, 
gradually rising in price, we fear that the res angustw domi must 
be experienced in many cases. 

The great feature, then, of Prussian education, which a con- 
sideration of her various educational institutions brings pro- 
minently out, is that it is thoroushly national. Education has 
been treated not with relation to one portion of the community 
merely, but with relation to the whole; not merely with regard 
to the elementary schools, but equally with regard to the 
secondary and the universities ; the whole system being adapted 
to all classes of the people. The intellectual life of a nation does 
not depend on the education of one class. A good elementary is 
unavailing with a bad higher education, and the ignorance of the 
masses is never compensated by the superior culture of the few. 
The invisible threads which unite all classes of society are ever 
intertwining—and this the Prussians have, best of all nations, 
recognised in the practice of education—wie alles sich 
zumganzen webt. “Schools and universities,” says the 
Landrecht, “are institutions of the State, having for their 
object the instruction of youth in useful knowledge and the 
sciences ;” and “such establishments are to be instituted only 
with the previous knowledge and consent of the State” (A.L.R. 
IT. xii. §§ 1-2). In England we have not yet got the length of 
fully recognising the principle that it is a duty which the State 
owes its citizens to educate them. And one reason for it is 
to be found in the want of a clear view of the relationship 
generally of the State to its citizens. The relationship of the 
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State to the citizen, as exemplified in the Prussian system of 
education, is one of guardianship as opposed to that of poliee. 
To understand this proposition, the following questions must be 
considered :—Are rights and duties reciprocal and co-exten- 
sive? Does every right imply a corresponding duty, and has 
every duty its reciprocal right ? or are there some duties which 
imply no corresponding right? Are rights and duties sepa- 
rable into those of perfect and those of imperfect obligation ? 
or is there no such fundamental distinction? Is justice a 
right of perfect, and charity one of imperfect obligation ? 
or is the distinction merely one due to positive law? How 
education is to be regarded will depend on how these ques- 
tions are answered. Has the citizen a right to demand that 
education which it is the duty of the State to give? or is it 
merely an imperfect duty on the part of the State to give it? 
In other words, is it a matter of justice on the part of the State 
to educate the citizen? or is it simply a matter of charity ? 
These are questions which have been much and long contested 
between the positive and negative schools of jurisprudence. 
Prussia and England have, as regards education, answered them 
differently. Prussia has recognised the right of every one of its 
citizens to receive education, and, like a good guardian, compels 
the child to receive it; in England, the State has given much 
charity to the schools, but has almost always acted as if there 
were no binding obligation on it to assist them. The following 
remarks of Dr. Donaldson, in discussing some of the views which 
prevailed in England regarding education, are worth quoting :— 


“ We find nowhere,” he says, “a wide grasp of what is required to 
organize education, and no attempt is made to connect the develop- 
ment of the individual members of the State with the work of the 
State. On the contrary, the argument most commonly put forward 
is an argument from fear and from greed. The lower classes are 
becoming more and more powerful. ‘They are likely to overwhelm 
us, and therefore to prevent this calamity we must get them in- 
structed. Or the numbers of the vicious are increasing; ignorance 
is one of the causes of this; and so we must educate the young. 
Or it is the special work of Government to protect life and property. 
The police is as yet the only instrument we have employed for this 
purpose. But prevention is better than cure. Let us train up the 
children aright, and then we shall effect a great saving in the police- 
rates, and be altogether much more comfortable. Yes, fear and 
selfishness have again and again been held forth as the motives for 
establishing a system of popular education. And, accordingly, the 
form which Government has to a large extent adopted in its inter- 
ference is that of charity. It has helped the charitable to do the 
work ; it has guided the charitable in doing the work. Let me for a 
moment contrast with it the Prussian idea. God has given to each 
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man capacities ; these capacities it is his own duty to develop to the 
utmost of his power. It is his neighbour’s duty to help him to develop 
them. The neighbour can best effect this as a member of the State. 
The State therefore, as the union of all, undertakes to provide the 
best means for the full development of all the powers of its members. 
It therefore establishes a complete system of education from the 
most elementary to the highest stages; and this system renders the 
lowest education imperative on all, and the highest accessible to all” 
(pp. 72-73). 


The Education Acts of the last five years, however, by 
establishing a national system of elementary education for 
England and Scotland, represent a great advance, in this 
country, in educational views. By these Acts a permanent con- 
nexion has been formed between the State and the primary 
schools. All the statutory primary schools have the status of 
national institutions, and are emancipated from the Church. 
Provision has been made for their teaching and inspection, and 
there is a central authority for their government. They alone 
also are to be State-aided. Yet, in many respects, these Acts 
can only be regarded as tentative. They are far from being a 
complete recognition of the true principle which should guide 
the State in the matter of education. Education is not, for 
instance, made compulsory, except in Scotland, and the minimum 
standard which the schools have to reach is absurdly low. How 
far we lag behind Prussia in the latter respect a contrast with 
the Volksschule will show. In the Volksschule, as we have 
seen, the following standard is required :—That the pupils shall 
be able to read, write, draw, count, sing, and shall have some 
acquaintance with the geography and history of Prussia. That 
is the minimum standard of education, to which every Prussian 
youth, so far as his abilities and the school discipline go, is com- 
pelled to attain. Our English Education Acts have adopted the 
Revised Code—that pet child of Mr. Lowe—which, being based 
on the principle of payment by results, confines instruction to 
the three “ paying matters ”—the three R’s. Instruction in read- 
' ing, writing, and arithmetic to a limited extent, accordingly, 
is practically all that we afford our public school children.* 
And, apparently, we are not even willing to go the whole length 
of the Revised Code; for, by a recent regulation, the standard 
. of education for pauper children has been reduced from the 5th 
to the 3rd standard of the Code. This is a regulation, we may 
remark, on the part of the present heads of the Education 





* It may be noticed that in Scotland the standards of the Revised Code, as 
imported into the Scotch Education Act of 1872, are considerably higher than 
in England. In addition to the three R’s, such further subjects as Grammar 
and Geography are included in Scotland. 
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Department, which is wholly indefensible and must be con- 
demned by every true friend of education. Thus, the 3rd 
standard of the Code, which consists of little more than the 
being able to spell through words of one and two syllables, and 
to understand the rudiments of arithmetic, must now be re- 
garded as the minimum standard of education in England. 
. The most that can be said of such instruction is that it is better 
than none at all. 

But there is nothing really educative—in the proper sense of 
that term—in the teaching required by the standards of the 
Revised Code, no sufficient foundation is thereby laid for after 
self-culture. The impressions of childhood, when the mind is 
plastic, are, we know, the most enduring. The work of every- 
day life—even the hard and debasing labour of the mine or the 
pit—can never entirely wipe out the cultivation of the early 
school-days. The cultivation must remain, and through the 
individual must react on the family and the social life. But 
the school instruction for this purpose must be educative and 
thorough. 


“TT think I may say,” Locke begins his ‘Treatise on Education,’ 
“that of all the men we meet with, nine parts of ten are what they 
are, good or evil, useful or not, by their education. 1 is this which 
makes the great difference in mankind. The little or almost insensible 
impressions on our tender infancies have very important and lasting 
consequences ; and there ’tis as in the fountains of some rivers, where 
a gentle application of the hand turns the flexible waters into chan- 
nels that make them take quite contrary courses ; and by this little 
direction given them at first in the source, they receive different ten- 
dencies, and arrive at last at very remote and distant places.” And 
he afterwards remarks “ the difference to be found in the manners and 
abilities of men is owing more to their education than to anything 


else” (§ 32). 


But it is especially in the middle and higher class education that 
the great superiority of the Prussian system over our own is 
evidenced. In this country the middle class—the secondary— 
education has no connexion with the State. If we except the large 
public schools, it may be said to be almost entirely in the hands of 
private irresponsible boarding-schools. The number of these 
private schools established throughout the country is enormous ; 
and though some of them are good, many of them are wretchedly 
bad, and nothing can be more pernicious than the system which 
they represent. Some of these boarding-schools—seminaries for 
young gentlemen or young ladies—can hardly, indeed, be too 
strongly denounced. Started often, either as a mercantile specu- 
lation or as a means of subsistence, by those who have failed in 
other professions or trades—not unfrequently, for instance, by 
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those whom the Scotch graphically designate as “stickit 
stibblers ”—their educational capacity is nil. It is true that such 
scandals as our great novelist represented in Dotheboys Hall are 
no longer to be met with, but how many boarding-schools are 
there in which education is made subordinate to other matters ? 
How many prospectuses of new schools (we presume the “ Com- 
panies’ Acts” don’t apply to such) are there annually issued, 
setting forth such undeniable advantages as “ comfortable home,” 
“ desirable locality,” and “ moderate charges,” but with absolutely 
no guarantee of educational fitness? Assistants and tutors are 
chosen for these schools without any gauge for their competency, 
and whose only recommendation is, too frequently, their cheap- 
ness. It is indeed notorious that very many of the assistants in 
private schools are wofully incompetent teachers, and without 
the slightest knowledge of the principles of the art which they 
profess. In no other country of Europe could the system of 
private schools be tolerated to the extent it has been with us. 
And it is melancholy to reflect how many intellects must have 
been and are being smothered under this baneful system, this 
wretched absurdity of free trade in education. Let us contrast 
the Prussian system. By Article 3 of the before-mentioned 
title of the Code, it is provided that “ Any one desirous of open- 
ing a private educational or so-called boarding-house, must prove 
to those authorities to whom the inspection of the school educa- 
tion of the district has been entrusted, his fitness for the office, 
and also obtain their consent to his proposed plan of teaching.” 
In addition to this, every assistant teacher and master must have 
passed the State examination required for secondary school 
teachers and have been pronounced morally and intellectually 
efficient by the examining commission.* In point of fact, how- 
ever, with the exception of one or two at such towns as Bonn, 
Dresden, and Cologne, intended chiefly for English or at least 
foreign boys, private boarding-schools may be almost said not to 
exist in Prussia. It will be probably a little difficult for most 
people in this country to appreciate the Prussian position—to 
understand why the liberty of any citizen to open a school, 
receive pupils, and give them what instruction he pleases, should 
be thus restrained. They would say, if people choose to employ 
an insufficiently educated schoolmaster, 1t is a business contract 
between him and them, and it is tyrannous in the State to 
interfere. The law of supply and demand will regulate the 





* In every University town in Prussia there is established an Examination 
Commission (Wissenchaftliche Priifungscommission) for Schoclmasters, con- 
sisting of seven University Professors—six from the faculty of Philosophy, and 
one from the faculty of Theology. This Board, though its form is now somewhat 
altered, dates from 1810, 
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matter ; the seller of a bad article will soon lose his custom. But. 
in Prussia, as we have said, they are not accastomed’to regard 
the State as simply a police constable. ‘he State is looked on . 
as the guardian of the citizens; and as the young’ cannot protect . 

themselves, the State takes care that parents and guardians shall 
protect them properly. In Prussia it is held that the law of supply 
and demand can no more be applied, in the ordiaary sense, to 
education than it can be to law or medicine or any public profes- 
sion ; that while the evils caused by bad baking or bad cobbling 
can be easily remedied, the evils of a bad education are often 
irremediable—destructive to body and soul—and that it is the 
duty therefore of every State to do what it can to prevent this. 

The question of religious instruction in the schools—the so- 
called “religious difficulty’—is the rock upon which most educa- 
tional schemes in this country split. In Prussia, though it can 
hardly be said to have received a solution, it has never caused 
much practical hindrance to educational reform. The reason of 
this is said, and probably truly, to be owing to the fact of there 
being few religious sects in that country. Practically the only 
question is between Roman Catholics and Protestants ; the Jews, 
the only other religious community of importance, being in 
Prussia, in all maiters religious, the most liberal of mortals. 
‘he Government proceeds on the principle of exact equality as 
regards Roman Catholics and Protestants; a Roman Catholic 
giving the religious instruction where the schools are filled by 
Catholic boys, and a Protestant where by Protestants. In cases 
where boys of the two persuasions are about equally divided, the 
unsatisfactory method of appointing a Protestant and Catholic 
alternately is adopted ; there being in all cases a “Conscience 
Clause.” 

The extraordinary aptitude which the Anglo-Saxon race has 
shown for religious differences and splitting into sects has made. 
the question of religious education among ourselves a hard 
nut for reformers to-crack. Apparently we are not likely to 
reach a solution soon, despite the nebulw verborum which 
are daily being raised on platforms and by pamphlets, &c., 
regarding it. 

Mr. Arnold has added a somewhat lengthy preface to this present 
edition of his work (though we cannot say it has added much in 
value), in which he has discussed, move suo, the “ religious diffi- 
culty” in connexion with the wider question of the relations of 
Church and State. He comes to the conclusion that Prussia is 
right in going in for concurrent endowment; and he contrasts 
the present policy of Prince Bismarck with the course pursued 
by Mr. Gladstone in his Irish University Bill, to the latter's 
evident disadvantage. He says :— 
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*. “What is done to Rohan Catholicism in Germany is based on the 
best consideration and judgment of statesmen, free of popular preju- 
. dice and.clap-trap. This constitutes an immense difference. The 

Roman Catholics will ery out against the policy pursued by the 
Prussian Government towards them, but they cannot help having a 
respect for it, because it is based on- principles of reason which an 
able statesman sincerely holds, can plainly avow, and has power to 
follow. But for the policy pursued by the (late) English Govern- 
ment .towards the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland no Roman 
Catholic can have any respect ; for it does not represent the true mind 
of able statesmén, but the mind of a quantity of inferior people con- 
trolling the action of statesmen, whose ability goes to putting the 
best colour they can upon the action so controlled”’ (p. 10). 


Mr. Arnold’s own solution of the difficulty of education in 
Treland is, that the Government should, after Prussia’s example, 
endow a Catholic University, but make it at the same time a 
State-governed university. The Government should, in his view, 
keep such matters as the appointment of professors in its own 
hands, and he thinks if this would not satisfy the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy it would ultimately commend itself to the 
good sense of the Irish laity. Mr. Arnold is quite logical in his 
argument, but we doubt if he understands Ireland. He mis- 
conceives the aim and tendencies of the Ultramontanes there. 
The Catholic hierarchy will never support or consent to a 
measure which does not leave the entire control of the education 
of Catholics in their own hands. That is their programme, and 
no amount of endowment will, we believe, content them without 
it. As for the great mass of the Irish Catholic laity, they are too 
far sunk in bigotry and ignorance to give much hope of indepen- 
dent action. 

With regard to the teaching of religion in the schools generally, 
the author of “ Literature and Dogma” holds it, of course, a sine 
gud non ; but he does not throw much light on the difficulty. We 
meet with a more satisfactory view regarding it in the lectures of 
Dr. Donaldson. Though somewhat reserved in his language, 
owing probably to the prejudices of his Scotch audience, his 
opinion is evidently that the method of teaching religion in 
vegue in our schools is wholly useless. He has no patience with 
the constant disputes and wranglings between our different sects 
on the subject. In pointing out how much the religious difficulty 
has contributed to hinder educational reform in this country, he 
says, “It might form a useful meditation for some Sunday if we 
were to picture before the mind the long haggard and weary 
procession, ever swelling, of the thousands and thousands of hapless 
children who have marched up to be sacrificed to the Moloch of our 
religious differences.” The recent Elementary Education Acts, 
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instead of getting rid of the “ religious difficulty,” can only serve, 
in our view, to intensify it. Government has carefully shirked 
the question by shifting responsibility upon the shoulders of the 
local boards, with whom there is not much prospect of the 
dispute being lessened. The ultimate and only true solution, we 
agree with Dr. Donaldson in thinking, must be a distinct separa- 
tion between the intellectual and the religious education—the 
State managing the one; the clergy or the churches the other. 





Art. VI.—Tue Guicwar or Baropa. 


Report of the Commission appointed to inquire into the 
Administration of the Baroda State; with connected 
Correspondence. 


HEN Lord Salisbury, in January last, expressed to the 

Manchester Chamber of Commerce his earnest desire that 
no “break of gauge” in the government of India should ever 
take place, he could little have anticipated the disastrous break 
which was, a few months later, to attract general attention and 
general condemnation. When we lately,* in discussing the 
increasing difficulty of Indian administration, had occasion to 
refer to the condition of Baroda, and to describe the existing 
impossible method of dealing with the Native States as “ not 
more embarrassing to the British Government than unfair to the 
Native Chiefs,” we were not aware of the extent to which our 
statements are confirmed, and our opinions supported, by some of 
the most important papers contained in the lately published 
correspondence connected with the Report of the Commission 
appointed in 1873 to ascertain the condition of the Baroda 
administration. 

It is now matter of history that, on the report of this Com- 
mission, the Guicwar of Baroda was in July, 1874, allowed a 
probationary period of eighteen months for the reform of his 
administration ; that three months later an attempt to poison 
Colonel Phayre, the Resident at the Guicwar’s Court, was followed 
by the public arraignment of the Guicwar for having instigated 
the attempt ; that this inquiry was delegated to a Commission 





* Westminster Review, April, 1875. 
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composed of three European officers of the British Government, 
two Native Chiefs, and a Native statesman of high reputation ; 
that the Commission was divided in opinion, the European mem- 
bers holding the Guicwar's guilt to be proved, while the Native 
members considered the evidence insufficient to convict him ; 
that the Government of India publicly notified their decided 
opinion that the evidence recorded by the Commission esta- 
blished the charge against the Guicwar ; and that the final 
decision was passed by Her Majesty’s Government, who notified 
that they neither based their decision on the inquiry or report 
of the Commission, nor assumed that the inquiry had proved 
the Guicwar to be guilty, but that they ordered his deposition 
on the ground of his notorious misconduct, his continued gross 
misgovernment, his evident incapacity, and the opinion of the 
Government of India that his restoration to power would be in- 
jurious to the people of Baroda, and incompatible with the rela- 
tions which ought to exist between the British Government and 
the Baroda State. All this is well known; not so, however, the 
extremely important bearing of the case on our administration 
of India. This has now been made clear by the published official 
papers which show that much of the miserable condition of the 
Baroda State has remained due to our own inefficient method of 
dealing with it ; that during the last two years one grave admi- 
nistrative blunder has succeeded another ; and that Her Majesty’s 
Government have at last adopted a course of procedure which 
appears to involve the clear and direct breach of an engagement 
contracted by the Government of India, at once reported to the 
Home Government, allowed to remain unquestioned so long as 
there existed a possibility of the Guicwar’s condemnation by his 
own peers, and set aside only on the failure of the hazardous 
and ill-judged attempt to obtain such condemnation—a course 
of action justly calculated to leave a very bad impression through- 
out India, and to create, especially among the Native Chiefs, 
distrust which they can henceforth justify by an appeal to the 
facts and arguments on which the proceedings of the Govern- 
ment have been condemned, as with one voice, by the leading 
public writers, in such cases generally the best, as they cer- 
tainly are the ablest, exponents of English public opinion. 

The long-existing maladministration of the Baroda State was 
in August, 1873, thus described by the Bombay Government :*— 


“In 1837 similar and continued acts of oppression, committed by 
the Guicwar’s government of that day, were brought under the notice 





* Letter No. 64, dated 29th August, 1873, to the Government of India. 
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of the Court of Directors, who, on the 10th April, 1838, expressed 
their opinion that the conduct of the Guiewar ought to have been met 
in a decided manner, and at an earlier period ; and that this Govern- 
ment, and the Government of India, had carried their forbearance to 
an unwise extreme; and that the grievances of our subjects, and others 
entitled to our protection, ought not to have been suffered to remain 
so long unredressed We cannot put out of sight the tradi- 
tional policy of the Baroda Durbar in its dealings with Government. 
The history of the past is a mere record of evasion, duplicity, oppres- 
sion, and corruption, followed by humiliating submission, intended to 
ward off the evil for the moment, and to give time for the resumption 
of the old practices.” 


The following description of the system previously (before 
1873) in force is taken from a minute* recorded by one of the 
members of the Bombay Government, Mr. Gibbs :— 


“T see plainly that in the present day the old system of winking at 
matters, of simply leaving the Resident to say—‘ Now, come, this 
wont do; you had better take some steps to put matters to rights,” 
and of being content that every complaint should be disposed of by 
the too often mendacious Durbar yad, will not do.” 


Another member of the same Government, Mr. Tucker, 
minuted :t— 


“The revelations of the Report have fully confirmed the opinion 
which I had independently formed of the corruption and thorough 
depravity which has marked the Government of the Baroda State for a 
long time past—a deplorable state of affairs which has been concealed 
more or less from view by the incapacity of some of our recent Resi- 
dents to detect the evils around them, and by their readiness to 
acquiesce indolently in any representations which the Durbar might 
put before them. I had not been long in the Government before I 
became convinced in my own mind that the reports which we received 
from Baroda in the time of the late Colonel Barr were not to be relied 
on, and that the supposed improvements in administration which he 
frequently called attention to, were shams, and not realities.” 


Colonel Phayre was appointed Resident at the Guicwar’s Court 
in March, 1873, and was removed from the post in November, 
1874, under circumstances which the official papers as yet made 
public do not explain. It is, however, clear that he had a very 
difficult task to perform, and that to his energetic performance 
of it is due the remedy at last applied to misrule, the toleration 
of which had long scandalized British administration. One of 
Colonel Phayre’s first official acts was to convey to the Guicwar the 





* Dated 28th May, 1874. + Dated 3rd March, 1874. 
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unfavourable decision of the Government on a claim to prece- 
dence which had been made, and which was in September, 1874, 
thus referred to by the Times :— 


“English officials were more than usually puzzled a year ago by the 
appearance in this country of an Agent, a very accomplished Hindoo, 
to demand nothing short of the recognition of his right to take pre- 
cedence of the Viceroy At the very time the preposterous 
demand was being thrust forward, a Commission was being appointed 
in India to investigate the dealings of the Guicwar with his subjects.” 


A recently published statement by an agent of the Guicwar gives 
a somewhat different version of the demand, and explains that 
an agent was sent to England in consequence of the Viceroy’s 
refusal to forward to the Secretary of State a memorial which 
the Guicwar had addressed to him. The refusal to forward any 
such representation must be, we think, a mistake, for an appeal 
from the Government of India undoubtedly lies to the Secretary 
of State, and Native Princes are surely, so long as their position 
may be recognised by the British Government, entitled to expect 
that any representation addressed by them to the Secretary of 
State shall be forwarded, while a refusal merely furnishes plau- 
sible reasons for the employment of Agency in England—a most 
objectionable proceeding, the toleration of which is directly cal- 
culated to promote corruption and misgovernment in the Native 
States, and to embarrass the Government of India, through 
whom, and through whom alone, all such representations should 
be sent, the transmission being obligatory on the Government of 
India, and any breach of the rule on the part of a Native Chief 
being treated as a grave offence. Toany who doubt the abomin- 
able effect of this Agency system we commend perusal of the 
evidence given before the Commons Select Committee on Indian 
Finance by Sir C. Trevelyan, who described* the system as one 
reminding “us of the worst times of the Roman Empire, when 
the different African and Asiatic Sovereign families used to come 
to Rome for a similar purpose.” To the question :—“ Are you 
not aware that the kind of thing that goes on under the name 
of Agency, causes things to be said in India, about the bringing 
of the cases of Native magnates before the House of Commons, 
which it is well should not be said, either in India or anywhere 
else ?”—The reply was :—“I readily concur in that. It is per- 
fectly well known in India that these large sums are charged to 
these Indian magnates as Agency, to promote their objects in 
England, and the natives of India interpret it according to their 





* Third Report, pp. 27, 77 and 78. 
[Vol. CIV. No. CCV.]—New Senizs, Vol. XLVIII. No. I. K 
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own experience ; they know what Agency in India means, and 
so they presume that it has the same meaning in England.” 
In June, 1873, Col. Phayre wrote to the Bombay Govern- 


ment :— 


“In endeavouring to account for the present unsatisfactory state of 
things generally, it has caused me deep regret to discover how com- 
pletely all that formerly constituted the reins by which the Imperial 
power checked and guided the Guiewar State have been let go, the 
result being the inordinate ideas which the Guiewar now entertains of 
his independent Sovereignty, and the lawless practices into which he 
has consequently fallen towards his own subjects Hence the 
want of reliable official information on the Resident’s part, his entire 
ignorance of the most important State transactions, and, as a natural 
consequence, his losing influence over the Guiewar, who has for a long 
time past been carrying on the work through the Resident’s office 
establishment instead of the Resident Two of the Guicwar’s 
principal advisers at the present moment are men who, having been 
discharged from the Government service, delight in throwing every 
possible difficulty in the way that they can. . . . I have not been able 
to find any plan of finance on the records which would give the least 
idea as to the actual financial condition of the State.” 


Many letters had preceded, and many more followed, this one, 
all bringing to notice misgovernment in one shape or another. 
At last the Bombay Government wrote* to the Government of 


India :— 


“It has been impossible for his Excellency in Council to avoid 
considering whether it is not now the bounden duty of the British 
Government to take some steps, more effectual than mere diplomatic 
remonstrance, to remedy the evils that have been brought to notice. 
.... Norcan it be forgotten that it is specially incumbent on the 
present Guicwar to be guided by the advice of the Government by 
which he was taken from a prison, where he had been confined on 
charges never disproved, in order to fill his present position of power 
and influence.” 


The despatch concluded with a recommendation that a Com- 
mission of Inquiry should be appointed. 

The Government of India consented+ to the appointment of 
a Commission—a measure which ought to have been taken 
earlier. It was even now, however, sanctioned only with reser- 
vations and qualifications calculated to hamper the subordinate 
Agents, and unfairly to saddle them with responsibility. The 
Commissioners were to inquire, and to form an opinion, regard- 
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ing the existence of general misgovernment, but they were 
warned against unnecessary interference with “ the details of the 
Guicwar’s administration,’ and were told that their “inquiry 
should be conducted not so much with a view to the redress of 
individual grievances, as for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
any such general maladministration exists as to call for the 
further interference of the British Government.” But neither 
the Baroda Commissioners, nor any other human beings, could 
fairly determine, and conclusively demonstrate, the existence of 
general maladministration otherwise than by previously ascertain- 
ing the existence of the acts and omissions which, taken together, 
constitute it; such acts and omissions being, in point of fact, 
“the details of the administration” and the individual grievances 
with which the Commissioners were to deal so very cautiously. 
The Bombay Government at once saw the difficulty of carrying 
out any real inquiry under such instructions, and, therefore, 
addressed* the Government of India on the subject; it was 
pointed out that the result of the “very serious inquiry” must 
have an important bearing on the character of the Bombay 
Government who had recommended its institution ; that it would 
be matter of undoubted “regret if the inquiry should be rendered 
fruitless by failure to obtain the necessary evidence ;” that the 
Bombay Government could not but question the opinion of the 
Government of India that the Guicwar should be trusted “to 
take the necessary measures for the redress of individual griev- 
ances,” and could not but demur to the instruction that the 
inquiry should be conducted not so much with a view to the 
redress of individual grievances, as for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing whether general maladministration existed; that maladmi- 
nistration would, in all probability, be established mainly by aets 
of oppression of which the Guicwar’s own subjects had been the 
victims ; that these victims, unless assured that they would not 
be merely referred to, and then left to the mercy of, the Guiewar, 
could not be expected “ to incur the risk of substantiating their 
cases before the Commission ;” that want of evidence would thus 
cause failure resulting in “the perpetuation and aggravation of 
the existing evils;” that it should not be forgotten that the 
Ministers, whose retention in office ha@alpees recate@ by the 
Bombay Government, but insistedaéu bythe Government of 
India, must be “most deeply implicated” in any maladminis- 
tration existing, and must “have at their command, available 
for thwarting the inquiry, the whole of the influence and re- 
sources of the State ;” and that the Commissioners should, 
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therefore, be empowered to guarantee full protection to witnesses 
called by them. 

To this cogent reasoning the Government of India replied* 
that there appeared “to be some misapprehension as to the 
meaning and scope” of their instructions ; that general malad- 
ministration could “of course only be proved by specific in- 
stances ;” and that the Commission might, avoiding any general 
guarantee, assure full protection in each case in which they 
deemed it to be, “in the interests of justice,” required. Mean- 
while, however, the Commission had met, and had promised 
protection to all giving bond fide evidence. The President 
subsequently telegraphed to the Viceroy—“ This course appears 
to us to be necessary, but we regret to find that we have gone 
beyond the wish of the Governor-General.” The Commissioners’ 
promise was, however, allowed to stand, and to this, and to the 
energetic remonstrances of the Bombay Government, is probably 
due the avoidance of failure which, under the original in- 
structions of the Government of India, was, as it appears to us, 
to be reasonably expected. That the impression which the 
Government of India despatches were intended to convey was 
not always produced ; that, indeed, the impression actually con- 
veyed could be just the reverse of that desired, had been some 
time before the receipt of the remonstrances from Bombay, 
shown by the Guicwar’s reply to a lettert in which Lord 
Northbrook, after explaining that a Commission would be 
appointed, had stated :—“It is not my intention by the appoint- 
ment of this Commission to interfere with the details of your 
Highness’s administration.” The Guicwar replied :t—“ Your 
Excellency is pleased to remark in your letter that it is not your 
intention to interfere with the details of the administration of 
this State, and I have no doubt that such is your Excellency’s 
intention ; but the appointment of a Commission will subject me 
to a greater humiliation than an interference with the details of 
my administration.” 

The Commissioners met at Baroda on the 10th November, 
1873, and concluded their sittings on the 24th December follow- 
ing ; they reported that there existed ‘“ general maladministration 
of a character urgently calling for reformation ;” that during 
the seven or eight years preceding Mulhar Row’s accession in 
1870, “the system of Government, bad as it always appears to 
have been, underwent a serious decadence ;” that Mulhar Row’s 
“antecedents at the time of his accession can hardly be said to 
have furnished grounds for the expectation that he would prove 
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a wise and good ruler ;” that his accession had “ merely resulted 
in the change of some of the officials, but without benefit to the 
country or to the people, for there has been no change in the 
system ;” that Mulhar Row could not, the whole of the evidence 
showed, “be reasonably expected to introduce, of himself, the 
change of system absolutely necessary to reform existing 
abuses ;” that it appeared “to be hopeless to look for any effectual 
measures of reform and improved government at his hands ; and 
that they, therefore, recommended the selection and appointment 
of a qualified Minister, “ not to be liable to removal without the 
special orders of the British Government.” 

The Report was forwarded* to the Government of India by 
the Bombay Government, who, after observing{ in decorous 
official phraseology that the inquiry had been narrowed and 
rendered difficult by the limitations insisted on by the Govern- 
ment of India, recapitulated some of the worst abuses esta- 
blished ; described them as proving conclusively that the Re- 
sident had done his duty in bringing them to light, that the 
appointment of the Commission was very necessary, and that the 
existing Baroda administration -could not “ reasonably be looked 
to to redress individual grievances or remove evils” brought to 
their notice ; strongly supported the Commissioners’ recommen- 
dation that a Minister directly responsible to the British Govern- 
ment should be appointed ; and requested sanction to their at 
once carrying out the arrangement. The two Civil members of the 
Bombay Government, Messrs. Tucker and Rogers, had advocated 
more stringent measures, and had, in separate minutes, which 
were forwared to the Government of India, recorded their strong 
conviction that no measure which left Mulhar Row in power 
could succeed. ‘The state in which the Baroda administration 
had been found by the Commissioners was thus described} by 
Mr. Rogers :— 

“A more complete picture of the evil effects of irresponsible despotic 
rule, when in the hands of an uneducated, vindictive, avaricious, and 
unscrupulous native potentate, could hardly have been drawn. A people 
arbitrarily taxed at the pleasure of a selfish man, surrounded by 
courtiers aware of the uncertain tenure of their position, and eager to 
amass riches while they have the opportunity; the right to levy the 
taxes, farmed out to whoever pays the heaviest bribes (for the Muz- 
zeranas levied can be called by no other name), and who in return 
obtains not only fiscal, but civil and criminal jurisdiction also, but in 
his turn is exposed, to be deprived of his purchased right, without 
warning, by another paying a heavier bribe ; a custom (and excused by 
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the Commission on the ground that it is a well-known custom) of 
levying the revenue, not by any reasonable process of law, but by the 
bodily torture of the cultivators of the soil; justice almost openly 
administered by ignorant and corrupt tribunals by means of torture 
(the flogging case, in which one man died, leaves no doubt of this in 
my mind),* and capable, when called to account, of falsifying records, 
and shameless perversion of the truth; old retainers of the State, and 
relatives and trusted advisers of former rulers, east ruthlessly on the 
world without the means of gaining their livelihood; petty chiefs 
roused to desperation by new exactions ; debts due to bankers, to whom 
the State has been under deep obligations, repudiated, and their private 
property confiscated without a shadow of excuse, they themselves and 
the members of their families being kept prisoners without any charge 
being brought against them, and without even the semblance of a 
trial; tradesmen offering jewels for sale simply swindled out of their 
fair value ; women, the wives and daughters of respectable men, seized 
in open day in the capital of the kingdom, ordered into domestic 
slavery in the Guicwar’s palace by himself personally, sometimes dis- 
honoured by attendants, and fearing to come forward to tell the story 
of their shame before the world; probably, darker deeds behind, such 
as the suspected death of Bhow Scindia by poison, which the Com- 
mission were not allowed to inquire into ;—all these find place in the 
Report of the Commission, and for all the British Government are 
morally responsible.” 


Mr. Gibbs, who became a member of the Bombay Govern- 
ment shortly after the Commissioners’ Report had been sent to 
the Viceroy, pointed} out that no Minister would, Mulhar Row 
being left at the head of the State, be able to carry out the 
requisite reforms in the face of the overpowering resistance cer- 
tain to be met with where “even the ladies and other members 
of His Highness’ family, who have always managed one or more 
branches of the revenue for their own particular benefit, would 
all offer strenuous opposition and intrigue ;” and where the 
woman, Luximabaee, whose recent marriage with the Guicwar 
had caused much scandal, was even then “in charge of a 
department from which all orders issue in her name.” 

Neither the facts and arguments of the Commissioners, nor the 
despatch of the Bombay Government, nor the minutes of the mem- 
bers of that Government whose local experienceand knowledge were 
very considerable, sufficed toconvince the Government of India that 
little or nothing could reasonably be expected from Mulhar Row 
himself. The proposal to nominate a responsible Minister was 
negatived, and it was stated,t “Experience in other parts of 
India has shown that the selection by the British Government of 
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the Minister of a Native State, who is to hold office under such 
conditions as are proposed, has seldom produced the good effects 
anticipated. A Minister so appointed can scarcely be expected 
to enjoy the confidence of the Chief, and the British Government 
becomes involved in an inconvenient degree for his acts. The 
Guicwar has professed his readiness to accept the advice offered 
to him. He has asked for a fair trial, and it is right he should 
In conveying his advice, the Resident will be 
careful to study the honour and dignity of the Maharajah, and to 
make his communications in the manner least distasteful to His 
Highness, and least calculated to weaken his authority.” This 
expression of the solicitude for the Guicwar’s honour, dignity, 
taste, and authority was surely very much out of time and place, 
and calculated to strengthen the hands of the resisting Native 
Chief, just as it weakened those of the British Agent. 
The course actually taken by the Government of India was 
made known by Lord Northbrook to the Guicwar in a letter 
dated the 25th July, 1874. The Viceroy wrote as follows :— 


“T earnestly counsel you to lose no time in effecting a thorough and 
lasting reform of your administration, and particularly to give effect to 
the above recommendations of the Commission. I must hold your 
Highness responsible for the amendment of the serious evils disclosed ; 
and I leave to you the selection of your agents, with a distinct intima- 
tion that if your Highness fails to attend to the advice I now offer you, 
and the counsel which the Resident, who possesses my full confidence, 
will be instructed to offer you, and if, in consequence, the condition of 
the Baroda administration remains unreformed, the only course left 
will be to remove your Highness from the exercise of power, and to 
make such other arrangements, consistent with the maintenance of the 
integrity of the Baroda State, as I may deem necessary to secure a 
satisfactory administration I have instructed the Resident 
to report to me by the 31st December, 1875, what progress has been 
made in improving your administration ; and I expect that your High- 
ness will carry out all necessary reforms before that date, and thus 
obviate the severe but inevitable alternative to which I should be most 
reluctant to have recourse.” 


The foregoing communication deserves attention ; its tone and 
tenor sufficiently indicate the real position of Native Chiefs too 
frequently described as that which under British rule they never 
have been, and never can be—independent Princes—and too 
frequently treated as such until the illusion thus fostered has 
reached a height at which it is dispelled by severe treatment the 
necessity for which ought never to have been created. To allow 
these Rulers to indulge illusions which inevitably lead to violent 
collision with a stronger power is simply to lead them towards 
destruction. The preservation of the Native States will be 
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found impossible unless the requirements of the British Govern- 
ment are thoroughly and publicly made known, and consistently 
enforced. The mischievous nonsense propagated regarding in- 
dependence which does not, and cannot exist, is but one of many 
evils resulting from the present impossible method of dealing 
with the Native States within British India. In this very case 
of Baroda it is shown* that measures, connected with the con- 
tingent of Native troops furnished by the Guicwar, which, on a 
fair construction of treaty rights, “it would be proper to demand 
and enforce,” had been allowed to remain the subject of discus- 
sion with the Guicwar for the last fifty years, “with no very 
satisfactory results ;” with, indeed, results so unsatisfactory that 
the Bombay Government, in July, 1873, described the question 
as one the solution of which was “ not to be looked for from 
further negotiation.” 

When Lord Northbrook received the Commissioners’ Report, 
three courses were apparently open to him. The further tole- 
ration of Native rule in Baroda might have been declared un- 
desirable. But such sudden annexation, on the ground of mis- 
rule of very old date, allowed to continue without any sufficient 
protest or interference on the part of the British Government, 
would have been unjust and oppressive, while the measure 
would have been irreconcilable with the general assurances to 
which the Government stood committed. The second course 
was that of establishing a proper Regency, or appointing a 
qualified Chief Minister, vested with full powers, and not remov- 
able by the Guicwar. This would have been to protect the 
interests of the people, and to treat the Native Ruler with quite 
as much consideration as was due to his character and conduct. 
It would have been to act on the very strong opinion expressed 
by those on, and nearest to, the spot, who were in a position to 
appreciate many important matters more correctly than the dis- 
tant supreme authority could appreciate them. The Resident, 
the Commissioners, and every one of the members of the Bombay 
Government, had protested against the retention of power in the 
hands of Mulhar Row. It would, we think, be difficult to find 
evidence stronger than that which was forthcoming to prove 
Mulhar Row’s unfitness to exercise sovereign power, and the 
utter improbability of any real change in his character. All 
this, however, went for nothing with the Government of India, 
who determined to leave Baroda in Mulhar Row’s hands. The 
Government of India, in thus deliberately rejecting the opinion 
and warning of the whole of their agents on the spot, became 
especially bound to provide against that failure of their own 
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policy which even they can scarcely have considered impossible, 
and which every one else believed to be inevitable. They did, 
however, nothing of the sort; Mulhar Row was placed on pro- 
bation, but without any intimation that its duration would 
depend entirely, or in any degree, on his own conduct, and that 
any relapse into his former habits would entail his immediate 
deposition from power ; he was, on the contrary, distinctly and 
unconditionally told that he would remain on probation until the 
end of 1875. We cannot discover a single valid argument in 
favour of this unusual proceeding. If the object was to pre- 
serve the Guicwar, it was not likely to be attained, for Mulhar 
Row’s antecedents and whole career on the throne clearly indi- 
cated the improbability of any material change for the better on 
his own part; nor were there any grounds for believing that 
his agents would be properly selected, or properly controlled, by 
him. Ifthe preservation of Native Government was the object 
in view, it was little likely to be furthered by leaving in supreme 
power, without any adequate check, and with a guarantee of 
protection during a lengthened period, a Native Ruler who had 
always abused his position. This was surely calculated to dis- 
credit Native Government altogether by maintaining it in its 
worst form. And if the object was to protect the Baroda people, 
all reason revolted against making them the corpus vile for a 
more than doubtful experiment of eighteen months’ duration. 
Lord Northbrook’s decision was at once reported* to the 
India Office, where, however, nothing was done in the matter 
until six months later, when the Guicwar had already been 
arraigned as a poisoner, and suspended from the exercise of 
authority. It is remarkable, and, we think, much to be re- 
gretted, that Lord Salisbury did not at once review the Viceroy’s 
proceeding, and either disallow or confirm it. It was one of a 
novel and hazardous character, and unless the Secretary of State 
found himself able to confirm it, he could not too soon break a 
silence certain to be generally construed, and justly construed, 
as tacit approval. Had Lord Salisbury forthwith refused to 
confirm the Viceroy’s unconditional promise of eighteen months’ 
probation, the further proceedings of the Government would not 
have been hampered by the pledge at first unwisely given, and 
later on, it will be seen, still more unwisely ignored ; nor could 
there have now existed grounds, either valid or plausible, for the 
imputation of deliberate breach of faith under which the British 
Government has been made to lie. When the receipt of Lord 
Northbrook’s despatch was at last acknowledged, the only 
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reference made to the measures taken in India, consequent on 
the Report of the Commissioners, was the following :— 


“Since the date of these orders, other charges of a far graver cha- 
racter have heen made against the Guiewar, and the State is now under 
the temporary administration of your Government. It would, therefore, 
be superfluous for me now to enter on a consideration of the measures ° 
which you had proposed to adopt in consequence of the Report of the 
Baroda Commission.” 


But Lord Salisbury when thus writing was replying, or 
referring, to a despatch containing not a proposal to adopt mea- 
sures, but an intimation that measures HAD BEEN ADOPTED. 
They had, indeed, been carried out as thoroughly as it was 
possible that they could be carried out, for they had been made 
known by the Viceroy himself to the Guicwar, and had become 
matter of publicity throughout India. 

On the 2nd November, 1874, the Guicwar wrote to the Viceroy 
requesting the removal of Colonel Phayre, on the alleged 
grounds of his persistently hostile action, and the impossibility of 
carrying out, in communicaiion with him, the reforms required 
by the Government of India.. 

A week later (9th Nov.), Colonel Phayre found reason to 
believe that an attempt to poison him had been made, and he in- 
stituted proceedings which showed that poison had been adminis- 
tered. ‘The authors of the deed remained, however, undetected. 
While matters thus stood, Colonel Phayre was removed from 
his post, and his removal was made known to the Guicwar in a 
letter* from the Viceroy, who stated :— 


“T have received, through the Bombay Government, your Highness’s 
khureeta, dated 2nd Nov. 1874. I deem it unnecessary to discuss 
with your Highness the reasons you have given for desiring a change 
in the Baroda Residency ; but, after a careful consideration of the cir- 
cumstances that have taken place, and, moreover, in pursuance of the 
determination of the Government of India to afford your Highness 
every opportunity of inaugurating a new system of administration with 
success, I have made arrangements to depute an officer of high rank 
and wide experience in political affairs to be the representative of the 
British Government at your Highness’s Court. Accordingly, I have 
appointed Sir Lewis Pelly, K.C.S.I., my Agent for Rajpootana, to 
be my Agent at Baroda, and he will present this Ahureeta to your 
Highness.” 


Sir Lewis Pelly, on reaching Baroda, at once took up the inquiry 
regarding the attempt to poison his predecessor. Application was 
made for the services of the Bombay Commissioner of Police, 
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Mr. Souter, and his investigation resulted in the issue on the 
13th January, 1875, of a Proclamation by the Government of 
India, declaring that evidence had “ been adduced to the effect 
that” Mulhar Row, Guicwar, had instigated the attempt to 
poison Colonel Phayre ; that such an attempt would be “an act 
of hostility to the British Government ;” that it was “ necessary 
fully and publicly to inquire into the truth of the charge ;” that 
it was, therefore, expedient to suspend the Guicwar “from the 
exercise of power ;” that the Government of India assumed 
temporary charge of the administration of Baroda; and that “a 
Native administration” would be re-established after the con- 
clusion of the inquiry. 

This Proclamation was followed by the Guicwar’s arrest, and 
the appointment of a Court or Commission of Inquiry, consist- 
ing of the Chief Justice of Bengal, Sir R. Couch, as President, 
and five members: (1) Scindia, the Mahratta ruler of the 
Gualior State ; (2) The Chief of Jeypoor; (3) Sir Dinker Row, 
a Hindoo statesman of tried ability; (4) Sir R. Meade, an 
experienced British political officer ; and (5) Mr. P.S. Melville, a 
Bengal Civilservant. Holcar, the Mahratta Chief of Indore had 
been invited, but had declined to serve on the Commission. 
The Commissioners were authorized and required merely to 
receive at their discretion the evidence tendered on either side, 
to record and examine the evidence admitted, and then to make 
known their conclusions to the Government of India, who thus 
assisted would pass a decision. 

The Guicwar’s advisers forthwith secured the services of Mr. 
Serjeant Ballantine, who was to receive the enormous sum of 
ten thousand guineas. The Government of India consented to 
this expenditure, but refused a further demand made by the 
solicitors for the defence for no less than 28,970/., as a portion 
of the costs to be incurred. The Government of India based 
this refusal on the ground of their being, as trustees, bound to 
confine the expenditure within reasonable limits; while it was 
contended on the other side that the prosecution could not be 
the proper judge of the expenditure required for the defence. 
Here arose the first complication, in the shape of an outcry 
against the Government, whose action in the matter was said to 
be at least stimulated by the desire to procure a conviction. 

It has been broadly stated, and it is very generally believed, 
that in trying the Guicwar publicly, and in inviting Natives of 
his own rank to pass an opinion, Lord Northbrook set aside the 
advice of some, at least, of those specially qualified to render it. 
Let this be as it may, it must, we think, be matter of regret that 
Lord Salisbury did not interpose, and rescue the Viceroy from a 
position of which the extreme danger was at once appreciated 
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in England. Few points connected with this trial are of greater 
public importance than the part played by the Councils in 
London and Calcutta. It seems scarcely credible that the able 
and experienced men composing these Councils can have been 
generally blind to the probability that such a trial would involve 
the Government in the very difficulties that have arisen. If 
they were not thus blind, were their opinions recorded, but 
overruled ? 

The trial commenced on the 23rd February last, long before 
which date the Zimes had sounded a note of warning, pointing 
out (5th February) that although there existed every disposition 
to rely on the “ discretion, knowledge, and tact” of the Govern- 
ment of India, the course of events was not “quite clear” to 
European observers ; that the Viceroy must in all probability 
have acted “upona primd facie case consisting of ex parte state- 
ments furnished by Native witnesses ;” and that it would be 
well to consider “ what would be the position of the Government 
of India if the Commissioners, to whom the investigation of the 
charges against the Guicwar has been entrusted, should dis- 
credit the witnesses produced in support of those charges.” 
Again, on the 24th February, the 7imes pointed out that to 
arraign the Guicwar before such a Commission, must be to 
allow him “in substance, if not in form, all the advantages 
which would be granted him in a regular legal proceeding ; and 
that the Government must accept all the responsibilities and 
disabilities of an ordinary prosecution.” 

After the commencement of the trial, a telegraphic abstract of 
each day’s proceedings appeared the next morning in the London 
newspapers, and by each weekly mail from India there came a 
full report of the evidence, which was forthwith republished. 
The Commissioners held their last sitting on the 18th March, 
and a few days later it became known that they were divided in 
opinion regarding the Guicwar’s guilt. The matter was at once 
taken up, and fully, clearly, and fairly discussed by the Press. 
On no material point was there a difference of opinion, the con- 
demnation of the course taken by the Government of India 
being unqualified and unanimous. In India these opinions 
(which we give below) will have been eagerly read, and pro- 
bably held to prove even more than they are intended to convey. 
We can conceive few occurrences in India, short of open insur- 
rection, more to be deprecated than the errors which have led to 
this inevitable exposure :— 


“An inconclusive ending of the proceedings of the Baroda Com- 
missioners is perhaps the most unsatisfactory among all the conceivable 
issues of a proceeding which from the beginning has been beset with 
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manifold doubts and dangers What is to be done with the 
Guicwar now? . . . . The problem has increased in perplexity at 
every attempt to evade it. The misgovernment of Baroda had been 
established to the satisfaction of the Commissioners who inquired into 
the condition of the State last year, and the Viceroy had then the 
fullest liberty of action. But he placed a restriction on his own 
powers; first of all, by giving Mulhar Row a fixed term of grace— 
eighteen months, one half of which has now expired—within which he 
was warned to set his house in order. Again, when the charge of 
poisoning was brought forward, it was open to Lord Northbrook to 
form his own conclusions as to its foundation, aided by the reports he 
could have obtained from agents like Sir Lewis Pelly, and on his own 
responsibility, to depose Mulhar Row, or otherwise punish him. But 
he chose rather to trust to the hazards of a quasi-legal proceeding.” — 
Times, 1st April. 

“It is tolerably plain that the Guicwar must be restored to the 
position he occupied before this charge was raised against him—the 
position of a native Prince accused of maladministration of his power, 
and allotted a period of probation, his conduct during which must 
determine the question whether he can be allowed to retain his autho- 
rity, or must be deposed to make room for another. It is, of course, 
possible that it may be found necessary to remove him in the end, 
though it is to be noted that Sir Lewis Pelly, the Special Commissioner 
at Baroda, deposed that, so faras he was aware, the Guicwar was most 
sincerely anxious to aid him in reforming the administration of his 
Principality ; but the ultimate determination of the Guicwar’s fate 
must be settled without any reference to the recent episode. If it is 
unsatisfactory that a Ruler should be maintained in power, against 
whom a public accusation has been brought of having contrived a plan 
of poisoning the Resident at his Court, we cannot but admit that the 
Indian Government is in some degree responsible for the apparent 
scandal of its position.” — Times, 6th April. 

“The members of the Commission are, it is said, unable to agree 
upon a verdict, and the matter is, therefore, thrown back into the 
hands of the Executive power, Such a conclusion, which should have 
been foreseen as one of the possible outcomes of the inquiry, justifies 
the doubts and fears of those who, like ourselves, have from the begin- 
ning hesitated to approve of Lord Northbrook’s policy towards the 
late Ruler of Baroda To punish him, by depriving him of 
his throne, will appear like an act of revenge, and a contempt of those 
very principles of justice which we have invoked. It will induce the 
world to believe that we had prejudged the case before the trial; that 
guilty or innocent we had resolved to punish the Guiewar; that the 
whole inquiry was a mockery, seeing that we never intended to act 
upon the decision which we went through the form of demanding. 
. .. . Lord Northbrook has, however, elected to be judged by what 
is called public opinion; and if the pubiie opinion of India condemns 
him, he can hardly have any reason to complain. . ... The only 
question is whether in this case the right has been judiciously exercised 
for the benefit of the people of India, and the peace of the country. 
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It is at this point, as it seems to us, that the fault of Lord Northbrook 
begins. Having the power to depose Mulhar Row, the Government 
would have been amply justified in doing so on account of his notorious 
malpractices as the Chief of Baroda. No Court of Inquiry, or trial, 
was wanted to prove that the Guicwar was unfit to govern; and since 
the Government had convinced itself that, in addition to his public 
offences, he had tried to take the life of the British Resident by poison, 
there was nothing else needed to close the Guicwar’s career as a ruler. 
But, unfortunately, that which our correspondent calls ‘a more showy 
course’ was adopted. ‘It was held to be desirable not only to be right 
in the matter, but toseem right in the eyes of all India as well.’ Such 
a policy condemns itself so emphatically that it is hardly necessary to 
censure it, or to point out why it has failed.”—Standard, 2nd April. 

“ From every point of view—whether we consider the relations be- 
tween the prosecutor and the accused, the nature of the crime to be 
brought home to him, the nature of the evidence by which his guilt 
was to be established, or, above all, the history and character of the 
people for whose edification the trial was presumably instituted—the 
objections to the policy adopted by the Indian Government seem to us 
insurmountable The prosecutor could not but be placed 
from the very first in a false and suspected position The 
crime of which the Guicwar was accused was one which in every 
country is most difficult of conclusive proof. It is impossible to be- 
lief that if the Guiewar had been convicted on apparently the most 
overwhelming testimony, the verdict would have satisfied the mind of 
any single Native who would not have been satisfied without any judi- 
cial proceeding at all. Those who believed at the beginning that the 
Indian Government were simply seeking to crush the Guiewar by a 
trumped-up charge, would have retained that belief to the end; they 
would merely have looked upon the trial as a fresh proof, if any native 
of India required one, that law is a game at which the longest purse 
wins; and the Government of India, having the longest purse, could 
hardly have been expected to lose The Government may 
have thought that a judicial trial would at least satisfy impartial 
minds, but such minds stood in no need of that satisfaction. Nobody 
whom the trial would have convinced of the justice of the Government 
needed a trial to convince him, for no such person would seriously be- 
lieve that they were seeking a mere pretext for deposing the Guicwar ; 
and those who, as we have said, do believe this, would not have been 
shaken in their belief by any verdict of a judicial tribunal 
Whichever way Lord Northbrook turns, there seems to be no outlet 
from the difficulties which surround him. Every road seems to ter- 
minate in a political cul de sac, and it is gravely to be regretted that 
he ever took the path which led him to the point where he now 
stands.”—Pall Mall Gazette, April. 

“ After a short inquiry by the Bombay police authorities, the Cal- 
cutta Government considered that there was primd facie ground for 
believing the Guiewar to have instigated the attempt to poison Colonel 
Phayre. Such a crime, it was justly felt, it would be impossible to 
pass over. No Resident could be expected to serve at a Native Court 
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if he thought that his life might be attacked with impunity, and even 
without an effort to discover the criminal. But what course was to 
be adopted? The simplest and safest would have been to examine into 
the charge through an experienced and impartial officer, such as Sir R. 
Meade, or Sir L. Pelly, and to have acted promptly upon his judgment 
of the truth. Ifan agent of this kind had reported confidentially his 
conviction that the Guiewar had been implicated in the plot to murder 
Colonel Phayre ; and if the Viceroy had then, by proclamation, decreed 
the deposition of the offending Prince, simply stating the crime im- 
puted, but entering into no argument as to the facts, we do not think 
the Native population could have been dissatisfied, while the alarms of 
the feudatory Princes might have been allayed by bestowing the vacant 
Principality on some collateral of Mulhar Row’s family. The course, 
however, the Government actually adopted was very different; it was 
full of danger, and has ended, as indeed might have been foreseen, in 
a most embarrassing situation. . . . . The Commission was not to 
pass any sentence, or even to find any formal verdict, but to report to 
the Government on the accusation against Mulhar Row. WNeverthe- 
less, the inquiry necessarily partook of the character of a judicial pro- 
ceeding; and the presence of the Native Commissioners on the bench 
deprived it of the appearance of a mere official scheme for collecting 
evidence. . . . . The inquiry shows the case, for what may be called 
the prosecution, to have been very far from being clearly proved 

Yet it is equally impossible to maintain that the Guicwar’s innocence 
was demonstrated The Commissioners have not been able 
to agree in any conclusion, and the Viceroy will be compelled to deal 
with the matter ab integro. . . . . To ignore the opinion of the 
Native Commissioners (if it be those, indeed, who have refused to con- 
vict Mulhar Row), would be a breach of faith than which no worse 
blunder can be committed in India. To restore him with the shadow 
of an unrefuted charge hanging over him is difficult, but it is possibly 
the least dangerous course. .... The presence of the Native 
Princes and of Sir Dinkur Row upon the tribunal can only have re- 
sulted in the propagation of erroneous notions ; they could not possibly 
have understood the rules of evidence and methods of judicial proof, 
and Serjeant Ballantine’s cross-examination was something beyond the 
reach of their imagination ; now that they have actually seen it, we 
may doubt whether the experience was edifying. Without entering 
into any question as to the propriety of Col. Phayre’s conduct, it is by 
no means clear that we are wise in showing that the political conduct 
of an English officer may be pulled to pieces by a sharp lawyer. A 
Resident’s position is very difficult ; he cannot always be very scrupu- 
lous in his choice of means; and it is hardly fair to a man who has to 
work under conditions so peculiar to expose him to an ordeal that 
must lessen the credit of English officers with the people of India.” — 
Economist, 10th April. 


We now come to the finding of the Commission. The three 
Native members considered the evidence insufficient to convict 
the Guicwar of having instigated the attempt to poison Colonel 
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Phayre, while the three European members held the Guicwar’s 
guilt to be established. The Government of India, with these 
conflicting opinions before them, published, on the 21st April 
last, a Resolution in which a review of the whole of the evidence, 
and of the opinions of the Commissioners, was preceded by the 
following explanation :— 


“They do not think it right to leave the matter as it stands on 
the reports of the Commissioners. The Commission was not a judicial 
tribunal, but was appointed for the purpose of informing the mind of 
the Government by inquiry and report. Even had the Commissioners 
been unanimous, the Government would have thought it their duty 
to examine the matter for themselves, and form and pronounce an 
opinion. As the Commissioners are at variance with one another, it 
is due to them, and to all parties concerned in the matter, that the 
Government should not only express their conclusions, but should also 
state the principal considerations which have led them to form those 
conclusions.” 


It may be that the Government of India were prepared to 
discredit the whoie, just as they did, as will be seen, discredit 
the Native portion, of the tribunal created by themselves for the 
express purpose of inspiring the people of India with confidence 
in their proceedings. There is, we think, exceedingly little to 


choose between the two courses. The one actually followed was 
thus notified :— 


“Tt is, therefore, with great regret that the Government of India 
are compelled to express their decided opinion that all the offences 
imputed to the Guicwar previously to the inquiry have been sustained 
upon the inquiry, and that he did instigate Rowjee and Nursoo to 
administer poison to Colonel Phayre.” 


Simultaneously with the foregoing Resolution there issued a 
Proclamation by the Viceroy which, read by the light of the 
Resolution, was indeed an extraordinary one. Having been 
told in the Resolution that, “in spite of all appearances to the 
contrary—the appointment of a mixed Court, and the adoption 
of all the forms of English criminal procedure—the Commission 
was not a judicial tribunal, but merely a Court of inquiry ;’* 
and having learned further, that the result of the inquiry had 
convinced the Government of India of the Guicwar’s guilt in 
instigating the attempt to poison Colonel Phayre, the people of 
India of course expected that which the people of any civilized 
country in the world would, we believe, have expected—that the 
punishment for so heinous a crime was about to be proclaimed. 
But, on reading the Proclamation, they learned that Her 
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Majesty's Government altogether “repudiated the supreme 
judicial functions” which the Government of India had reserved 
to themselves ; that they refused to assume, in any degree what- 
ever, the truth of the imputations which the Government of 
India had declared in their resolution to have been clearly 
proved against the Guicwar; and that they, finally, while de- 
clining to punish him for the grave crime of which the Govern- 
ment of India had publicly declared him to be guilty, resolved 
to punish him for minor offences for which the Government of 
India had already conditionally pardoned him—a resolution 
carried out by ordering his deposition from his sovereignty, and 
the forfeiture by him and his issue of all advantages and rights 
appertaining to it. 

The following is the text of the Proclamation :*— 

“ The Commissioners being divided in opinion, her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have not based their decision on the inquiry or report of the 
Commission, nor have they assumed that the result of the inquiry has 
been to prove the truth of the imputations against his Highness. 
Having regard, however, to all the circumstances relating to the affairs 
of Baroda, from the accession of his Highness Mulhar Row Guicwar 
to the present time, his notorious-misconduct, his gross misgovern- 
ment of the State, and his evident incapacity to carry into effect the 
necessary reforms; having also considered the opinion of the Govern- 
ment of India, that it would be detrimental to the interests of the 
people of Baroda, and inconsistent with the maintenance of the rela- 
tions which ought to subsist between the British Government and the 
Baroda State, that his Highness should be restored to power; Her 
Majesty’s Government have decided that his Highness Mulhar Row 
Guicewar shall be deposed from the sovereignty of Baroda, and that he 
and his issue shall be hereafter precluded from all rights, honours, and 
privileges thereto appertaining.” 

This proclamation made matters much worse than they were 
before. Her Majesty's Government might, accepting the inevit- 
able result of the errors already committed, have declared their 
concurrence in the opinion of the Government of India that the 
Guiewar’s guilt had been sufficiently proved, and have ordered 
his deposition from his sovereignty, or other adequate punish- 
ment ; or they might have declared that the circumstances under 
which the assistance of the Native Princes had been invited ren- 
dered it just and expedient to give the Guicwar the full benefit 
of their verdict in his favour, and that he was, therefore, to be 
restored to the position from which he was taken to be tried. 
These seem to have been the only straightforward courses left 
open to the Government, while either of them would, we think, 
have been fair, consistent, and intelligible: the unseemly con- 
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flict between a solemn Proclamation by the Crown, and a public 
Notification simultaneously put forth by the servant of the 
Crown, charged with the issue of the proclamation, could not 
have taken place; and Her Majesty’s Government would not 
have been exposed to the charge of breach of faith, and great 
injustice, deliberately committed for the purpose of avoiding the 
consequences of previous mistakes. We believe that the second 
of these courses should have been followed, for the objections to 
setting aside the opinions of the Native Commissioners appear 
to us to be insuperable. It is against all reason to suppose that 
the Native Princes would have been invited to assist at the 
trial had the Government of India contemplated even the possi- 
bility of their acquitting the Guicwar. The fact, however 
extraordinary, seems to be that the Government of India had 
received a conviction of the Guicwar's guilt so strong that it led 
them into the grave error of altogether neglecting to consider 
the other side of the question, and to weigh the difficulties to be 
encountered in the event of any failure of the prosecution. On 
no other supposition does it appear possible to account for that 
which has taken place. It would otherwise surely have occurred 
to the Government as at least probable that the Native Princes’ 
appreciation of the value of the evidence, and their method of 
arriving at an opinion, would differ materially from the appre- 
ciation and the method of their European colleagues. We are 
quite able to believe that the three Native Commissioners 
satisfied themselves that the Guicwar ought not to be considered 
guilty by a process quite as intelligible, and quite as worthy of 
respect, as that by which the three European members and the 
Government of India arrived at the opposite conclusion. Even 
the European Commissioners thought it necessary to explain 
that their belief in the sufficiency of the evidence to cenvict 
the Guicwar had only been formed “ after making every reason- 
able allowance on the score of the character of the witnesses.” 
It may well be that the Native Commissioners could not, with 
their knowledge of their own people, accept as sufficient the 
allowances thus made. 

Neither the one, nor the other, of the courses just described 
was taken by Her Majesty’s Government, who determined that 
the propriety of the verdict given by the Native Commissioners 
should not be directly questioned, but that the Guicwar should, 
nevertheless, be deposed from his sovereignty. The Proclama- 
tion, issued in furtherance of this determination, explains that 
Her Majesty’s Government have not based their decision on any 
assumption of the Guicwar’s guilt of the crime for which he was 
tried, but that they have considered necessary, and have, there- 
fore, ordered, his deposition from his sovereignty, and also the 
exclusion of his issue from the succession thereto, on the ground 
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of his notorious unfitness to rule, and having regard to the 
opinion of the Government of India that his restoration to power 
would injure the Baroda people and be inconsistent with proper 
relations between that State and the British Government. The 
grave objections to this proclamation are, we think, transparent ; 
they are :— 

1. Although the Guicwar’s unfitness to rule had been two 
years previously strongly represented to the Government of 
. India by those specially deputed to ascertain the fact, the 
Government had then (July, 1874) refused to adopt any reme- 
dial measure stronger than that of warning him that he must 
within eighteen months prove his fitness, or expect deposition 
from power ; and with this decision no fault was found by the 
Home authorities. 

2. The Proclamation orders the Guicwar’s deposition for the 
very offence for which he was, as has just been explained, in the 
enjoyment of a pardon the conditions of which are not alleged 
to have been infringed or violated by him; there is, on the 
contrary, satisfactory proof (page 148) of his having partially 
fulfilled those conditions. . 

3. It has not been shown, and it does not seem possible, that 
the Guicwar’s restoration to power in April, 1875, could have 
been, more than his retention in power in July, 1874, detrimental 
to the interests of the people of Baroda. 

4. If the Guicwar’s restoration to power was incompatible 
with proper relations between the Baroda State and the Govern- 
ment of India, the incompatibility had been caused by that— 
the failure of the trial—for which the Government of India, and 
not the Guicwar, were clearly responsible, and for which the 
Guicwar could not, therefore, be justly made to suffer. 

5. The Proclamation alleges against the Guicwar no offence 
which justifies the exclusion of his issue from the succession. 

6. To inflict extreme punishment on the Guiewar for offences 
already pardoned, and to hold him responsible for any results of 
the failure to convict him, appears grievously unjust to him, and 
insulting to the Native Princes, who can now point to these pro- 
ceedings as irrefragable proof that their performance of a task 
necessarily especially thankless and disagreeable to them was 
solicited by the Government for the purpose, not of insuring 
justice to the Guicwar, but of making them largely responsible, 
in the eyes of their own people, for the infliction of extreme 
punishment already decided on, and proved to have been so 
decided on by the declaration of Her Majesty's Government 
that the Guicwar's deposition is ordered, not on the only ground 
—a conviction of the truth of the charges investigated by the 
Commissioners—existing to justify the measure, but on other 
grounds in existence long before the trial. 
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There existed yet another fact the consideration of which 
ought alone, we think, to have convinced the Government of Her 
Majesty that the old charges against the Guicwar could not, 
with any appearance of justice, be then revived. Sir L. Pelly, 
who succeeded Colonel Phayre, bears a high reputation, has had 
much experience in Indian political matters, and was specially 
named by the Viceroy to the Guicwar as a most competent 
adviser. That Sir L. Pelly, whose action is shown to have largely 
contributed to obtaining the evidence on the strength of which 
the Guicwar’s trial was ordered, was prejudiced in the Guicwar’s 
favour cannot reasonably be supposed ; yet Sir L. Pelly told the 
Commissioners that he had found the Guicwar uniformly willing 
to assist in carrying out the required reforms, and most desirous 
that they should be carried out. 

Can it be matter of reasonable surprise that the people of India, 
bewildered by such proceedings, should regard the Guicwar’s 
deposition as “an act of unscrupulous policy” such as they “ have 
never in recent times had a pretence for imputing to their 
English rulers?”* The errors committed are especially deplorable, 
bearing in mind the point of view from which they are naturally 
regarded in India. Englishmen generally can understand that 
these errors are errors of judgment only, co-existent with unim- 
peachable intentions ; but so much is not likely to be equally 
apparent in India, or to be apparent at all to the great mass of 
the people there. English public opinion recognises and approves 
the object which the Government had in view, and condemns only 
the manner in which that object has been carried out; but in 
India little distinction is likely to be drawn, and the confusion of 
ideas already created there has been completed by the Proclama- 
tion refusing to recognise, and the simultaneous Notification 
distinctly declaring, the Guicwar’s guilt, both these dociiments 
appearing to the great body of the people to emanate from one 
and the same authority. And to all this must be added the 
effect produced by the Native Press. The Pall Mall Gazette 
published, in March last, extracts from a Bengalee native news- 
paper, and well observed that “the Commune in Paris could 
scarcely have produced anything more flagitious, or more dan- 
gerous to society ” than the writing of which the following is a 
fair specimen :— 

“ Thwarted by one:man, beset on all sides, he attempted to poison 
the Colonel! That was a grave crime; but a graver was to force him 
to commit it. A grave crime it was; but State exigences cover 
greater ones Considering the unnatural relations that exist 
between the Eaglish and the tributary Princes of India, it is rather 
strange that poisoning cases have been so few.” 
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Very recently attention was directed* to the same subject by a 
gentleman, Mr. R. Caldwell, who, as the conductor of an Indian 
vernacular newspaper, had possessed exceptional means of be- 
coming acquainted with the character and tone of the principal 
Native journals “frequently crammed with treason against our 
Government.” We have long been aware of this; we pointed 
out, as recently as April last,+ the bitter fruit to be looked for 
from the “ masterly inactivity” policy to which the Government 
have so strangely adhered, overlooking, as it appears, the cer- 
tainty that free discussion in India must require at least the 
checks and safeguards found necessary elsewhere, and that a 
Native Press, even tolerably well-conducted, ought to be of 
enormous value and assistance. But the best Press regulations 
can avail little or nothing against the effect of proceedings of 
the Government justly calculated to impair our reputation for 
strict justice in our dealings with the people and Princes of India. 
Were it expedient and possible to prevent the Native Press from 
discussing such proceedings, the influence of the English Press, 
which is steadily increasing in India, would still be felt. We 
remember no case in which, as in this one, a series of important 
administrative acts of the Government of India have been un- 
qualifiedly condemned by the whole Press of England on grounds 
which admit, so, at least, it appears to us, of no reasonable refu- 
tation. The extracts from the newspapers already given refer to 
the Guicwar’s trial ; those which follow refer to the punishment 
to which he has been since the trial subjected :— 

“The policy of Lord Northbrook in this instance has been painfully 
halting ; and though its aims were undoubtedly sound, they have been 
missed in a manner little short of disastrous If it be more 
detrimental to restore the Guicwar now than it was to sanction the 
continuance of his authority last summer, the change is due to the 
policy of the Government itself. If the relations between the para- 
mount power and the Baroda State have been imperilled, the cause is 
to be sought in the unsuccessful prosecution of the Guicwar 
When the people of India see a departure from the straightforward 
dealing they have been accustomed to look for in English policy, it 
will not be easy to remove their suspicions, The language of the 
Proclamation gives a certain colour to such malignant interpretations. 
It alleges Mulhar Row’s notorious misconduct, his gross misgovern- 
ment, and his incapacity to carry out necessary reforms, as reasons for 
his deposition ; but it does not, apparently, allege that any new reve- 
lations affecting these points have been brought under the notice of 
the Government since the Proclamation of last year. It is certain 
that Native opinion will condemn this reference to the former charges 
against the Guicwar as a mere pretence, nor can we say the condem- 
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nation will be undeserved. . . . . Every one knows that the reason 
why Mulhar Row’s restoration has been decided to. be detrimental is, 
that he has been tried on charges which have not been proved, and 
has been pronounced innocent of the gravest accusations by judges of 
his own race Their judgment was solicited to contribute a 
moral authority to the sentence of the Government, if, as was antici- 
pated, the case against Mulhar Row should be incontestably proved. 
They would have had to bear their share of the unpopularity if the 
condemnation had been unpopular. When they dissent from the 
opinions of the Anglo-Indian officials who sat with them, they find 
that their conclusions are set aside as inapplicable, and the question at 
issue is settled by reference to matters which are irrelevant and out of 
date. Native opinion will not be conciliated by treatment which will 
rouse the irritable pride of Scindia, and justify the attitude of suspicion 
of which Holcar’s refusal to take a seat upon the Commission afforded 
the most striking evidence.’”’—TZimes, 26th April, 1875. 


“ As it is, the Guicwar has been tried without having the benefit of 
a trial, and has been removed just at the moment when the beneficial 
effect of removal is spoiled by its apparent injustice. An immensely 
strong act has been made to seem a weak one, and a bad Prince thrown 
into the position of an oppressed victim.” —Spectator, Ist May, 1875. 

“That in one sense substantial justice has been done is no doubt 
true. That the Guicwar twas not fit to rule was true at the date of the 
Proclamation, and it was equally true last year when Lord Northbrook 
left him to rule for a fixed period of probation. But it is very un- 
pleasant, when speaking of the Indian Government, to have to fall back 
upon its doing substantial justice. It ought not only to arrive ata 
right end, but to arrive at it by defensible and intelligible means.” — 
Saturday Review, 1st May, 1875. 


The following extracts are taken from the two leading Eng- 
lish newspapers published in Bombay :— 


“The document which has just been issued at Simla, and which 
disposes of the Guicwar and his case so summarily, is, it appear to us, 
singularly weak in the reasons it puts forward to justify an act of un- 
questionable rigour. If Mulhar Row be rightly deposed for mis- 
government, he should have been deposed at a previous stage of his 
career, when the acts imputed to him were placed on record in the 
Report of Sir R. Meade’s Commission. By deposing him before his 
term of probation has expired, the Government has done what it can 
to lay itself open to the imputation that he is removed from the Gadee 
in order to cover the failure of the Government of India to bring home 
to him the charge on which he was suspended last January.”—TZimes 
of India, April, 1875. 

“Tt would be impossible to imagine anything showing a more cyni- 
eal disdain of public opinion than a proclamation in which it is not 
contended that the result of the Baroda inquiry has proved the truth 
of the imputations against Mulhar Row; but at the same time that 
Prince is sentenced to deposition for notorious misconduct, gross mis- 
management of his State, and incapacity to effect necessary reforms. 
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Nor could any more severe censure than this proclamation conveys be 
passed upon the Government of India in its relations with the Guiewar ; 
for her Majesty’s Government in effect say that Mulhar Row ought to 
have been deposed long ago for faults which were as notorious then as 
they are now, and that a great and mischievous blunder was com- 
mitted by the Government of India in trying him by a mixed Com- 
mission.” —Bombay Gazette, April, 1875. 


It has been asserted* that the English Press has, in condemn- 
ing Lord Northbrook’s proceedings, insufficiently realized the 
difficulties of his position ; that not a warning voice was raised 
when there was yet time to avoid the injudicious measure known 
to be contemplated; and that even now, and with full know- 
ledge, Lord Northbrook’s critics have not said what they would 
have done. We do not think that any one of these assertions 
can be sustained. The only serious difficulties seem to have 
been those of Lord Northbrook’s own creation. It was surely 
easy for the Government of India not to set aside the strong 
recommendation of their own Special Commissioners, and of the 
whole of the Bombay Government, that the Guicwar should be 
to some extent assisted and controlled by a Minister responsible 
to the British Government. It was just as easy, when those 
recommendations were set aside, to provide for the not improbable 
failure of the measure on which the Government of India in- 
sisted. And there certainly was no difficulty in avoiding, though 
it is indeed difficult to find a valid reason for the adoption of, the 
novel and obviously hazardous course of inviting Native Princes 
to assist in deposing, or hanging, one of their own class. Three 
weeks before the commencement of the trial, the Zimes drew 
attention (page 140) to the more than doubtful character of this 
experiment, and the probable occurrence of the very difficulty 
which has paralysed the Government. A reference to the 
opinions of the English Press (pages 141-3) will show that when 
Lord Northbrook’s proceedings were condemned, the alternative, 
and apparently infinitely preferable, course which had been open 
to him was clearly described. Everything tends, we think, to 
prove that the requirements of this case have been correctly 
appreciated by the Press, but not by the Government. In de- 
parting altogether from precedent, and incurring the risk of 
embarrassing failure, Lord Northbrook seems to have been, per- 
haps unconsciously, influenced by the desire to make generally 
acceptable measures which could not but be distasteful in very 
many quarters. The changes effected by the telegraph have left 
the Government of India exposed to external pressure previously 
insignificant. To resist this increased pressure has been ren- 
dered more difficult, but more than ever necessary. India is 
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little likely to be successfully governed by any Viceroy on 
whose policy or proceedings such pressure can have a material 
influence. 

The proceedings at Baroda which commenced with Colonel 
Phayre’s appearance as British Resident, and ended with the 
Proclamation announcing the Guicwar’s deposition, well illus- 
trate the extremely unsatisfactory state of the relations between 
the British Government and the Native States. With no suffi- 
cient definition, indeed it would be nearer the truth to say, with 
no definition whatever, of the limits within which the really 
independent exercise of authority is guaranteed to the Native 
Chiefs, the British Government has been, and must be, con- 
tinually embarrassed by neglect or indiscretion on the part of their 
Agents ; and these, even the very best of them, frequently find 
themselves, owing to the absence of instructions sufficiently 
definite, or, what amounts to the same thing, the presence of 
instructions much too general, so placed that if matters go wrong, 
they are reprimanded or removed, while if all goes well, they 
are praised, and perhaps rewarded for the performance of “a 
very delicate and difficult duty.” And of the three parties here 
concerned, the third, the Native Chief, is generally, in the long 
run, the greatest sufferer. A Resident at a Native Court, who 
will not shut his eyes to misgovernment, has indeed a very diffi- 
cult part to play, when he is instructed that the prevention of 
misgovernment is one of his first duties, but that he is not to 
interfere with the details of the administration. What this 
amounts to, the published Baroda correspondence shows. The 
details of the administration were the very matters regarding 
which Colonel Phayre was furnished, from various sources, with 
information more or less reliable, and of such a nature that 
scandal after scandal was reported to his Government, with an 
intimation that redress was not obtainable ; until his represen- 
tations, energetically supported by the Bombay Government, 
caused the appointment of a Commission vested with the power 
of thorough inquiry which he had not possessed, or had, if he did 
possess it, been told not toexercise. Even the instructions issued 
to the Commissioners were not free from vague restrictions, 
rendered harmless only after the Bombay Government had pointed 
out that such restrictions, if not meaningless, must simply render 
the object of the inquiry—to ascertain whether general malad- 
ministration existed—unattainable (page 131). Far too much has 
hitherto been made, or left, to depend on the Agent’s individual cha- 
racter and discretion. Had Colonel Phayre been less determined 
to expose maladministration, or had the Guicwar been less deter- 
mined to resist interference, matters would probably have gone 
on as they had gone on before ; but this is scarcely a system under 
which the steady amelioration of Native Government can reason- 
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ably be looked for, nor yet a system which gives the Native 
Chiefs, to say nothing of their people, fair play. Our own know- 
ledge and opinions on this subject have found remarkable con- 
firmation in a Memorandum* furnished to one of the members 
of the Bombay Government by a Native whose name is withheld, 
but who is described as “an eminent Native administrator who 
has successively held office in two large Native States in different 
parts of India, and gained a high reputation for ability and judg- 
ment in the management of public affairs.” We extract from 
this Memorandum the following explanation of the grounds on 
which the writer maintains that for the good government, and 
even for the maintenance of the Native States, fixed principles 
of administration are absolutely required. 


“ The British Government should prescribe a body of fundamental 
principles for the guidance of the Native State—in short, a constitu- 
tion, or plan of government, which the Prince should be bound to 
conform to, on pain of his being set aside in favour of the next heir. 
And, prescribing such a body of fundamental principles, the British 
Government should charge its Political Agent with the duty of seeing 
that these principles are steadily carried out as far as possible 
Declare and establish the fundamental principles once for all, aud many 
practical difficulties will disappear. I contend that mere general ad- 
vice, tendered by Viceroys and Governors, however eloquent or earnest, 
will have but little practical effect in Native States. The Durbar over, 
the Princes return to their respective States little wiser than before. 
They may understand that the Viceroy wants them to govern well— 
but what is good government? ‘This, for practical good, must be 
defined; and about this there ought to be a clear understanding on 
both sides. In point of fact, there is no common understanding at 
present. I am convinced that if unqualified personal and arbitrary 
rule continues in Native States, they must inevitably collapse one after 
another, the event being only a question of time. This is a consum- 
mation which the British Government is too high-minded to desire, 
and hence the British Government may well be expected to avail itself 
of proper and favourable opportunities to bring about the establish- 
ment of some settled plan of government in Native States, in the best 
interests of the Native States themselves. I think that the desire of 
the British Government, to see the Native States perpetuated, cannot 
be better proved, and better manifested, than in the way I have endea- 
voured to suggest.” 


We have purposely abstained from considering the sufficiency 
of the evidence before the Commissioners to convict the Guicwar, 
believing this to be immaterial to the only issue really of public 
importance—whether the Guicwar’s deposition has been effected 
by means which, whether he is innocent or guilty of the crime 
for which he was tried, cannot be justified, and involve a breach 
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by the British Government of engagements which ought to have 
been respected. The Guicwar’s case has now to be discussed in 
Parliament, where any attempt to evade, or even to narrow, this 
issue must be an attempt to stifle the only inquiry which can 
now effect any useful public purpose, and to keep out of sight 
the only grounds upon which Parliament can be reasonably 
appealed to. 

The Guicwar received from Lord Northbrook a letter, dated 
the 25th July, 1875, conveying to him a distinct conditional 
pardon for past offences, in the shape of a promise to allow him 
eighteen months to reform his administration, and of a warning 
that failure to effect the required reform within the prescribed 
time would be followed by his removal from power. This 
measure the Viceroy at once reported to the Secretary of State 
(page 137), by whom no objection was raised. A little later, 
the Viceroy replaced the Resident, Colonel Phayre, by a 
specially selected officer whose advice the Guicwar was pointedly 
recommended to follow. This officer, Sir L. Pelly,* told the 
Commission: “As far as I am aware, His Highness was most 
desirous of reforming his administration.” On what grounds has 
the Viceroy’s promise been set aside ? 

The only apparent object to be gained by the appointment of 
the two Native Princes and Sir Dinkur Row to assist in trying 
the Guicwar, was to convince the people of India that the trial 
was a perfectly fair one, by showing them that the Government 
did not hesitate to leave the Guicwar’s fate in a great measure 
in the hands of his own countrymen, two of them of his own high 
rank, and all three of a caste most favourable to him. The 
Commission was describedt as “a tribunal the authority of 
which will carry moral and national weight in India,” and was 
allowed to assume, and throughout to retain, the appearance of 
an English Court of Criminal Justice, all the forms of which 
were adopted. “To the appearance of the civilized world it was 
a trial, and that trial a solemn appeal to the judgment of the 
native races to whom we believed we had taught our own 
boasted virtues of justice, mercy, and discretion.”{ The 
evidence brought forward satisfied the three European mem- 
bers that the Guicwar’s guilt had been proved, but was not 
considered by the three Native members sufticient for conviction. 
Their verdict in his favour, however, availed him nothing— 
indeed, less than nothing, for though it averted punishment 
avowedly inflicted for the crime of which they had acquitted him, 
it had the etfect of causing: (1) the annulment of a pardon the 
conditions of which he had partially fulfilled, and had not in any 





* On the 12th March, 1875. + Times, 5th Feb. 1875. 
{ Times, 22nd May, 1875. 
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degree violated; and (2) the infliction of extreme punishment for 
the very offences for which he held this pardon. Technically, 
the acquittal was made to tell in the Guicwar’s favour, but its 
actual effect was to place him in a position infinitely worse than 
his position before the trial. All this appears to be very little in 
accordance with the principles since the Mutiny of 1857 more 
than once ostentatiously proclaimed as those which regulate the 
dealings of the British Government with the Native Feudatory 
States. Those who govern India are bound to remember that 
such “phrases and proclamations are weak instruments for 
removing the impressions” of actual experience. What is likely, 
it may well be asked, ever to remove the impression, which has 
been. now created, that the thing to which the most solemn 
forms of an English criminal trial were given, was “no trial at 
all; that from the beginning of the pompous farce there was a 
foregone conclusion ; that the Princes invited to form that Court 
had been marked out, not for honour or for duty, but for an 
empty show, and had been destined to share the disyrace of the 
criminal, by having their voices set aside in case they should be 
given in his favour.”* 

We have now completed our review of papers and proceed- 
ings which show, as we think, that the Proclamation ordering 
the Guicwar’s deposition demands the most careful consideration 
of Parliament, for the purpose of determining whether to depose 
the Guicwar on the grounds described in that Proclamation as 
the grounds on which his deposition has been ordered, does, or 
does not, involve an unjustifiable breach of the promise given to 
him that he should remain on probation until the end of the 
present year; and does, or does not, while in terms allowing him 
the benefit of his acquittal by the Native Commissioners, in 
effect place him in a position infinitely worse than the position 
in which he would have remained had his trial not taken place. 
It can be no sufficient answer in this case to say that Mulhar Row’s 
unfitness to rule had been clearly proved, and that his deposi- 
tion is, therefore, an act of substantial justice. Such a reply does 
not even touch the real objections to the proceedings of the 
Government. Mulhar Row’s unfitness had long been so evident, 
and the unbroken history of his misrule so notorious, that, had 
his deposition been reasonably effected, the measure must, in all 
probability, have commanded general approval, qualified only by 
regret that such unfitness should have been so long allowed to 
do so much mischief. But Mulhar Row’s deposition has been, 
to all appearances, effected not reasonably, but by treatment 
worse than the disease—treatment which involves an extraordi- 
nary violation of the first principles on which civilized justice 
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generally, and British justice especially, are declared to be 
administered ; which is calculated to compromise the reputation 
of the British Government for just dealing with the people of 
India ; and which, therefore, calls for thorough Parliamentary 
inquiry. 

That which has occurred at Baroda will benefit India if it 
insures a sufficient examination and revision of the system under 
which it has been possible, and to which it is mainly due. The 
Native States now existing within British India differ very 
greatly from those with which the British Government had to deal 
during the early part of the present century, when many of them 
were really powerful and independent; when many of the 
British provinces were in a state more or less unsettled; when 
much was required to consolidate British power in India; and 
when many things which would now be unjustifiable were neces- 
sary. There are few chapters of Indian history more remark- 
able and instructive than those which record the proceedings of 
the Marquis of Hastings and his agents at the principal Native 
Courts, and it is to be regretted that it has not been thought 
worth while to render the interesting account of these proceed- 
ings, which the Indian Archives contain, available in some 
succinct form to the public. Lord Hastings’ high qualifications 
were in nothing more apparent than in his selection and treat- 
ment of his Agents. His power of selection appears to have 
been singular, and those he selected he certainly knew how to 
trust ; they were made thoroughly acquainted with his general 
views, and right well, and right loyally, were these carried out by 
Metcalfe, Mountstuart-Elphinstone, and others, whose names are 
now “household words” in India. Onerous, indeed, were the 
duties, and heavy the responsibility of these Agents on whose 
ability, discretion, and courage so much depended. These 
qualities were never wanting, and invariably shone brightest on 
the great emergencies which are matter of history. All this, 
however, has passed away; within British India independent 
Native States exist no longer; the great work of Lord Hastings 
and his lieutenants has been completed ; and the task left to the 
British Government is to maintain the Native States which now 
remain. Despite this enormous change in the condition of the 
Native States, the old method of dealing with them has been 
preserved to an undesirable extent. The Native Governments 
to be maintained must, of course, be properly carried on, and this 
can only be insured by control and interference formerly neither 
required nor possible. The duty of the British Agent has long 
ceased to be that of carrying out a policy the success of which 
might, as it frequently did, depend entirely on his own appre- 
ciation of, and method of dealing with, contingencies for which 
no definite provision was possible. There exists no longer the 
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shadow of a reason for resorting to any circuitous or ambiguous 
methods of dealing with the Native States, for they are power- 
less, and they are well aware that they are powerless, successfully 
to resist any demand which the British Government may deter- 
mine to enforce ; the British Agent is no longer charged with a 
heavy responsibility ; and the British Government need not now, 
before preferring a demand, calculate the risks of doing so and 
the chances of success, One of the most important duties of the 
British Agent of the present day is that of insuring the fulfil- 
ment of the condition—good government—on which the pro- 
tection and maintenance of the Native State are guaranteed. 
This duty ought to be a very simple one, but it has not been so, 
owing to the absence of any sufficient definition of the limits 
within which the Native Ruler may really do as he pleases. The 
policy has hitherto been that of insisting, in general terms, on 
good government, but of abstaining persistently from enforcing 
the adoption and maintenance of the general rules and principles 
which must be followed to obtain it. Here is the difficulty of the 
Agent confronted by undoubted maladministration, but not 
authorized to check it by any direct and sufficient interference. 
Here takes place the irritating conflict of which that shown to 
have occurred between the Guicwar and Colonel Phayre is a 
specimen. If this is to continue, it must render the gradual 
extinction of the Native States a necessity made more and more 
apparent by the constant recurrence of administrative difficulties 
and political ferment. The present position of the Native 
Chiefs appears to be a very hard one. Speaking generally, the 
injustice of punishing a man for ignorance, and for the conse- 
quences of ignorance, of that which he has never been properly 
taught, will not be disputed. Yet this we take to represent 
very nearly the case of a Native Ruler who has never been taught 
how to govern properly ; who has never been required to carry 
on his Government according to any clearly defined plan; who 
has never been told that in each branch of his administration 
certain specified leading principles must be laid down and en- 
forced; who, by the absence of any definition of the limits within 
which he may govern as he pleases, has been led to take an exag- 
gerated view of his own position and power ; and who has been 
led to apprehend no interference with the details of his adminis- 
tration, but who at last suddenly finds that these very details in 
the aggregate are accepted as sufficient proof of his incapacity 
to govern. Everything points, we think, to the conclusion that 
the relations between the British Government and the Native 
Feudatory States are at present on a most unsatisfactory footing, 
and that both the Government and the Native Chiefs are 
dependent to an undesirable and unnecessary extent on the 
character and qualifications of the British Agent for the time 
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being. And so it must continue until the British Government 
shall have laid down the leading principles on which the admi- 
nistration of each Native State must be carried on; and shall 
have defined, clearly, precisely, and publicly, the limits within 
which the exercise of uncontrolled authority in his own territory 
is guaranteed to each Native Chief. 


The foregoing was in type when the last four Blue Books 
issued reached us. We are unable, therefore, to do more at pre- 
sent than state our opinion that the case of the Guicwar remains 
unaltered for the better. In some respects matters seem to us 
to be placed in a light worse than that in which they before 
stood. We have hitherto supposed the Government of India to 
have, when inviting the Native Princes to assist on the Guicwar’s 
trial, overlooked the probability of these Princes taking a view 
of the case very different from that of their European colleagues. 
It, however, appears that, on the 15th March last, the Govern- 
ment of India telegraphed to the Secretary of State that they 
had already contemplated “the possibility and even the pro- 
bability” of such a difference of opinion, and had come to the 
deliberate conclusion that it ought in no case to operate against 
the deposition of the Guicwar should he not be found “able to 
clear himself fully from the suspicion which attached to him.” 
There is nothing to explain how long before the 15th March this 
deliberate conclusion was formed. If, however, it is the case 
that the Government of India, when inviting the Native 
Princes to sit on the Commission, had already determined that 
the Guicwar's restoration to power was not to depend, in any 
degree whatever, on any opinion formed by the Native Members 
cf the Commission, unless he should have been found able to 
clear himself from all suspicion,—if this was the case; then surely 
the invitation to the Native Princes becomes more than ever 
unjustifiable, and more than ever a mockery, made yet more 
apparent by the intimation conveyed to Scindia that the Govern- 
ment of India solicited his co-operation because they desired 
“that the Commission should be constituted in such a manner 
as to command the confidence of the whole of India.” (No. 5 
Blue Book, page 53.) 

Lord Salisbury, in his final despatch to the Government of 
India (3rd June, 1875) disposing of the case, quotes a portion of 
Lord Northbrook’s letter of the 25th July, 1874, to the Guicwar, 
but does not quote the part of the letter which alone can be read as 
a distinct promise of eighteen months’ probation ; of this promise 
LordSalisbury thus disposes: —“ Without pledging yourself to leave 
him in authority to the end of the present year, you fixed that 
date as the one beyond which your indulgence would not be pro- 
longed.” Were this a correct description of Lord Northbrook’s 
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proceeding, the case would be relieved of that which has been 
ustly and generally held to constitute its most objectionable 
feature ; but that this description is not correct seems to be shown 





by :— 

Tt The following ‘portion, not quoted by Lord Salisbury, of 
the Viceroy’s letter :—“I have instructed the Resident to report 
to me by the 31st December, 1875, what progress has been made 
in improving your administration ; and I expect that your 
Highness will carry out all necessary reforms before that date, 
and thus obviate the severe but inevitable alternative to which I 
should be most reluctant to have recourse.” 

2. The following statement, made on the 30th October, 1874, 
by the Bombay Government to the Government of India, who 
neither then, nor afterwards, questioned its correctness :— 
“ During the term assigned by the Government of India no inter- 
ference can take place. We can advise, and we can register the 
rejection of advice, but the reckoning must be deferred until 
the close of the term of probation fixed.” (No. 4 Blue Book, 
page 46.) 

3. The following statement made by the Government of India 
in their despatch of the 15th April, 1875, to the Secretary of State, 
and repeated, almost word for word, in Lord Northbrook’s sub- 
sequent minute of the 29th of the same month :—“ A period of 
eighteen months was allowed to the Guicwar for effecting the 
necessary reforms.” 

We hope to be able at an early date to review these addi- 
tional papers, affording, as they do, evidence, exceedingly strong, 
of the viciousness of the system which discredits British adminis- 
tration, threatens the existence of every Native Government, and 
engenders hatred and distrust of our rule. We have certainly 
not risen from the perusal of these papers “with the feelings of 
satisfaction which seem to animate Lord Salisbury in Council at 
home, and Lord Northbook in Council in India, while contem- 
plating what has been done.” (Times, 14th June.) It was 
not by proceeding as the Government have proceeded in regard 
to Baroda that the people of India were in years gone by led 
to welcome the advent of British rule. It is not by so proceed- 
ing that British rule is likely to be maintained. We trust that 
Parliament may yet recognise more clearly than the Viceroy and 
the Secretary of State ‘have recognised the injustice and the 
impolicy of proclaiming to the people of India that no rectifica- 
tion of such proceedings is to be expected, and that against a 
recurrence of them any sufficient safeguard is equally denied. 





Art. VII.—Hovsr VENTILATION AND WARMING. 


“7\LD FULLER ”—wise, witty, and thoroughly practical— 
pronounced by Coleridge to be “incomparably the most 
sensible, the least prejudiced great man of an age that boasted a 
galaxy of great men”—+tells us that “ houses ought to be built 
to live in, and not to look at ;” and it seems strange that a truth 
so obvious should require to be enunciated by an authority so 
eat. 

Since Fuller’s time we have in all respects vastly progressed. 
We are eminently a practical people, and are undisturbed in our 
utilitarian pursuits by purely esthetic proclivities. But if we 
have not realized the beautiful in architecture, we ought at least 
to have advanced towards the attainment of utility. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the aim and development of our national cha- 
racteristics have not taken the useful direction of making our 
houses “fit to live in ”—but only to let, and to sell ! 

To live in a house in the Fullerian sense means, of course, 
existence therein under the best attainable conditions of health, 
ease, comfort, and economy. In other words, such desiderata 
mean proper shelter with efficient ventilation and adequate 
warming. And these now, as in the seventeenth century, are 
still indeterminate conditions in the problem of house-building. 

A house loyally built to attain or maintain health and comfort, 
means the insurance of such moral influences as make it more 
easy to emerge from merely professing into practical Christianity. 
It means that health, vigour, and peace of mind will take the 
place of the languor and uneasiness which prick irritation 
into estrangement; that perturbed domestic relations will be 
helped to glide into sustained amenity; that peevish, hasty, 
and intermittent attention to business will yield to the prudential 
influence of the mens sanus im corpore sano; and that our 
wives and daughters will have greater ease in attaining to the 
standard of excellence assigned by Mr. Gladstone to the “ women 
of Homer ”—that of being “distinguished by measure in all the 
relations of life.” 

If we are correct in our estimate of the direct and collateral 
influences of proper sanitary conditions (and foremost amongst 
them we must specify ventilation, and its close ally, warming), we 
shall be speaking within the bounds of truth and sobriety in 
saying that the deliberate and persistent misuse of the most 
universal of God’s blessings—fresh air—given as it is without 
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stint, and pressed upon mankind everywhere, is a folly so fatuous 
and a result of an ignorance so crass as to be simply incompre- 
hensible, were it not that bad workmanship condones the evil 
and runs a winning race against the aims of architects. Doors 
and window-sashes don’t fit. Unseasoned wood luckily shrinks 
and floors gape, and slates rattle merrily for the admission of 
fresh air ina gale. In spite therefore of architects’ specifica- 
tions, people are not absolutely asphyxiated, for 


“There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them how we will ;” 


but because we don’t immediately die, no material improvement 
takes place ! 

If houses in Fuller’s time were not built to live in, at least 
they were pleasant to look at. They pleased the judgment even 
more than the eye, or they fairly grew out of the requirements of 
the age, and were in a great measure the natural result of the 
ordinary materials at command. Not so the houses of the 
present day. Other times can boast their own styles. The 
castellated, the ecclesiastical, the Elizabethan, all express some 
idea, and are types of their own several ages and wants. But the 
nineteenth century, with its unlimited resources of iron and glass 
and its own peculiar civilization, has no distinctive style. The highest 
reach of architectural effort is a slavish reproduction of forms 
from which the spirit has lapsed with time and changed with 
custom. The interest attaching to a building of former ages 
arises partly from association and partly from the picturesque 
effect which age throws over it with its decay and damp. We 
might also say something of the poetic charm of desolation, the 
interest of rarity and historic truth—all, in short, which we 
instinctively feel can never be produced by the most perfect 
imitation. 

But all that imagination and feeling conjure up wherewith to 
clothe the rude forms of the past, are evidences of disuse, and a 
superseded civilization. They no more accord with the full life 
and energy of the present age than hand-spinning does with the 
results of the steam-engine; and low wainscoted rooms, narrow 
windows, grotesque ornamentations, and rude domestic appliances 
are only endurable when seen through the light of a tender, 
loving, hereditary pride. When, therefore, we see the constant 
and deliberate reproduction of old forms, and on assumed zsthe- 
tical grounds, we are justified in saying that such choice betokens 
the surrender of the judgment to a perverted taste; that the 
beauty of utility is not understood; and that the true object of 
house-building has yet to be learnt. 

[Vol. CIV. No. CCV.]—New Series Vol. XLVIII. No. I. M 
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The anomaly is made more apparent, if the result is less un- 
- comfortable and unhealthy, when an architect breaks away from 
wholesale copying, and steals a little from various styles for the 
outside “treatment” of a modern dwelling. The result is a 
nondescript medley. Simplicity is ignored, proportion defied, 
fitness unthought of. Forarich man’s use expense is disregarded 
in profuse variety; and for a poor man’s dwelling—the balance 
is restored through the saving made in “jerry building ;” the 
result being what we have already stated, that average houses in 
the present day are built neither to live in nor to look at, but to 
let or to sell. 

The anomaly of a medley of over-ornanientation and mixed 
styles in the individual villa, erected in the outskirts of large 
towns, is intensified into absolute mischief when such medley is 
applied to public buildings and street architecture. In the 
former it is bad taste ; in the latter it is bad taste plus the evils 
that spring from a foul atmosphere. Profuse embellishment, in 
a large town, is only another name for traps to catch soot. 

Passing from the perverted taste shown on the exterior, we 
must notice the unscientific arrangements in the interior of our 
average domestic dwelling. 

Pure air is as absolute a necessity to human beings as good 
food and untainted water. Bad air kills, however, by inches 
only, while innutritious food and foul water do their evil work 
with quick precision—both, in the end, leading to the same 
results—impaired vitality, disease, and a high rate of mortality. 
Nature undoubtedly has a great power of adaptation : but under 
a prolonged state of unfavourable sanitary conditions, that 
capacity is harshly exercised. Every abnormal condition of 
physical existence, arising from bad air, insufficient food, or undue 
exposure, and producing no immediate results, necessitates the 
drawing of sanitary bills on futurity to be paid with heavy 
interest ; and the very poor, from necessity, and the rich, from 
ignorance and apathy, spend shortened lives of prodigal thought- 
lessness, ending in vital bankruptcy. Hence the crowded in- 
habitants of the back slums of large towns live, unconsciously, 
their life of lowered health, under conditions which would kill 
off the fox-hunting squire in a month. This depressed level of 
vitality and deferred penalty furnish one explanation of the 
general indifference to pure air. 

Another cause may be found in its omnipresence and the 
continuity of its use. Providence has bestowed on mankind a 
limitless amount of pure air. It surrounds us, it is always ready 
without effort ; its chemical composition never varies, and it costs 
no money. If the supply were less ample, or it could only be 
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obtained by an outlay of money or labour, or its use were inter- 
mittent, we, no doubt, should value it at its intrinsic worth, be 
more jealous of its misuse, and study more closely its influence 
upon health. 

The nineteenth-century house, however, has no special pro- 
vision for the admission of fresh air, and, except in warm weather, 
its entrance is jealously prevented. Ventilation is change of air, 
and unless scientifically arranged, and especially warmed in cold 
weather, such change of atmosphere means cold currents, with 
their attendant train of colds, catarrhs, bronchitis, neuralgia, 
rheumatism, and the evils that spring from them. Again, perfect 
ventilation means the realization, in a great measure, of the con- 
dition of air, out of doors; and few persons, probably, have 
estimated the enormous flow of air requisite to effect this. The 
ordinary notion is, that the proper renewal of the air in a room 
ought to be measured by the quantity passed through the lungs 
of an individual in any given time. But an ounce of poison may 
vitiate a gallon of water; and nothing short of the removal and 
renovation of the whole of the tainted portion, as fast as it be- 
comes tainted, can insure perfect salubrity. Dr. Dalton estimated 
the average respiration of a man to be 24 cubic inches, and the 
average number per minute to be 20: consequently, 400 cubic 
feet pass through the lungs of an ordinary man in twenty-four 
hours ; while the fallacy, to which we have alluded, assumes that 
a supply of 400 cubic feet in the room in twenty-four hours, 
insures sufficient ventilation. Certainly, if any one would draw 
breath out of one bag, and discharge the tainted air from his 
lungs into another, he would always breathe good air. But it is 
calculated that a man will taint and render unwholesome by 
mixture 17,500 cubic feet of air in the twenty-four hours; for 
every respiration not only robs the imbibed 24 cubic inches of a 
certain portion of its oxygen, but it has mixed with it a quantity 
of carbonic acid gas and some vapour ; and theoretically, at least, 
the second respiration drawn from a room in which the air is 
stagnant, begins the process of blood-poisoning. 

The first rule therefore to be laid down in reference to perfect 
ventilation, prescribes the entire removal of the whole stratum 
of air tainted in a room by each respiration ; for by no less a 
movement do we conceive it possible to take away the polluted 
air. This removal must be effected no less than twenty times 
per minute. Part of the expired air being rarefied by the heat 
of the lungs will rise, and part—the carbonic acid gas—will fall. 
Twenty-four cubic inches, thus spread, may be assumed to taint 
a stratum at or about a mouth of an occupant of 1S inches. Any 
lateral movement would, in the case of several occupants, simply 
sweep the air breathed by one person close by the lips 2 some 
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other ; and hence we hold, as acorollary to this rule, that the 
prescribed movement should be either up or down, not lateral. 
But the preceding calculation is based upon the minimum con- 
umption of each person during quiescence. When talking, 
aughing, singing, walking, or dancing, the average respirations 
are, relatively, quickened, the consumption of air increased, and 
the necessity for a rapid change of atmosphere further enhanced. 
The amount of air inspired has been found to be as follows :— 
When lying down (say)... ... ... 1°00 
» TE we we ee we oe OO 
» standing ese tee tee es | 
er | 
walking 1 mile per hour... 1°90 
2miles ,, ... ... 2°76 
3 ee eee BD 
Re |e es 1 Ree 
and carrying 34 Ibs.... f © 
4 miles “ 5:00 
~ a oe ine ee 
riding (trotting) ... ... ... 405 
swimming ... ... ... ... 433 


”? 


The above-ascertained accelerations of the respiratory organs 
sufficiently indicate the effect produced by all kinds of in-door 
exertion, and incontestably prove, from increased demand, the 
necessity for increased supply. 

This view, which we admit to be an extreme one, of ventila- 
tion requirements in dwelling-houses, may serve, at least, to 
impress upon many the advantage of living as much as possible 
out of doors, and of taking some regular exercise. On the other 
hand, it will certainly show the futility of the petty, peddling 
expedients adopted under the name of ventilation, when the 
prevailing apathy is stirred to such an extent as to cause “some- 
thing to be done,” which may be a little better than resting con- 
tent with doirg nothing at all. 

What we have said of the indifference, ignorance, or error as 
to ventilation has had special reference to the designers of 
houses “ built to look at,” and to sell; but a deficiency so general 
and complete cannot be ascribed to those only who, while they 
occupy the position of teachers, are compelled to take their cue 
from the taught. The education of public opinion is a delicate 
process. It is essentially one of action and reaction, requiring 
concurrence to initiate and co-operation successfully to work 
out. The illness of the Prince of Wales did much to amend 
house drainage, for the torpidity of public opinion gets well 
aroused when Royalty suffers; and the asphyxiation of a noble- 
man or the blood-poisoning of a bishop would, no doubt, be a 
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wonderful stimulus to the application of common sense to house 
ventilation. 

We should despair, however, of the maintenance of any 
system, no matter how recommended, if requiring constant care 
and attention. Too delicate an adjustment of means would 
defeat its own end, and any necessary variation to suit changing 
circumstances has already condemned, in many cases, theoretical 
perfection. There must be a species of natural selection at 
work, a certain lavishness and waste of means, to meet all pos- 
sible contingencies ; for, like the results of agricultural chemistry 
or an adjusted nourishment of the human body, too scientific 
a nicety will inevitably fail, because of some unforeseen minute 
requirement. Masters and mistresses must not only be roused, 
but kept vigilant; and untrained and ignorant servants must 
not only be educated to intelligent action, but they must be led 
to associate advancement and wages-profit with its steady and 
efficient maintenance. It is, we suppose, in despair of seeing 
the public thus made self-acting, and able to appreciate the 
more sensitive and sensible modes of warming and ventilation, 
that a clever man like Mr. Robert Rawlinson advocates a plan 
so rough and crude, and, as regards health, so more than doubt- 
ful, as the sitting with wide-open windows in winter, with large 
fires, and the use in-doors of top-coats and shawls! The English 
are not famous for cooking skill themselves, nor for a due appre- 
ciation of the highest efforts of the culinary art in others. 
Moreover, we are wasteful in our attempts, and very indifferent 
to criticism and careless about failure, and altogether are subjects 
about whom enthusiasts in this art despair. But the remedy for 
our national inaptitude and lack of acquired skill would certainly 
not be to revert to the savagery of eating absolutely raw meat. 
Semi-barbarism, with the constant hope of improvement, is, 
after all, better than throwing up the sponge and doing nothing ; 
and yet this seems to us to present an analogous case to the 
collapse of hope shown in Mr. Rawlinson’s advice to take our 
daily air in a raw state. Raw air is good in its place, when 
and where we can in winter mitigate its rigour with warm 
clothing and bafile its evils by brisk exercise, but indoors, by all 
means, let us keep up our claim as belonging to the genus 
homo—i.e., “ cooking animals”—and, in addition to our food, let 
us lay a claim to belong to a civilized species by cooking the 
raw atmospheric air ! 


“ Dissolve frigus, ligna super foco 
Large reponens ;” 


but as regards the open windows, better to bear the ills we have 
than court the misery of rheumatism. 
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The second rule, therefore, that we lay down relates to the 
conditions of the supply of the large volume of fresh air we have 
indicated as necessary for perfect health: it must be tempered— 
warmed. No raw, damp, frosty air of an ever-changing tem- 
perature ought to have uncontrolled and constant ingress to our 
dwelling. Air out of doors is suited to out-of-door habits. It is 
healthy and bracing when the body is coated and wrapped, and 
prepared to meet it, and when exercise can be taken to keep up 
the circulation ; but to live under cover is to live artificially, and 
all essential conditions must be dealt with to suit an abnormal 
state, and all the evils attaching to ventilation, as generally 
effected, spring from the neglect of this consistency. We admit 
raw air, and we warm it most at the critical moment when we 
send it up the chimney! We freeze our backs and scorch our faces. 
We sit with our feet in a current of cold air, and our heads are 
kept in an impure atmosphere, vitiated by human lungs, the pro- 
ducts of gas consumption, and loaded with animal matter. We have 
a torrid zone bordered by the hearth-rug, and the arctic regions in 
the neighbourhood of the windows and door. Medical men shiver 
at the abstract idea of violent changes of temperature, but they 
raise no warning voice against delicate patients being subjected 
to a variation of 60° in a modern drawing-room. The notion is 
stereotyped that night air is unwholesome. The casual admis- 
sion of air during the day is no longer permitted, all known 
apertures are carefully closed, and, if intention could be realized, 
not an atom of fresh air would be admitted during the hours of 
sleep. So little is the necessity for good air understood, that 
we find an able writer on health sanctioning, if not advocating, 
sleeping with the mouth under the clothes. His argument is 
that birds sleep with heads under their wings, and he might 
have added, many animals with their noses buried in their fur ; 
forgetful, however, that the feathers (and hair) form a natural 
respirator to warm and equalize the temperature of the air 
that passes freely through. There is therefore no analogy in a 
process for warming a constant supply of perfectly fresh air, and 
one for breathing the same air over and over again, and charged 
ad nauseum with organic impurities. Miss Nightingale ap- 
proaches the subject of night air from the side of reason, and 
common sense, and experience. She says :— 


“ Another extraordinary fallacy is the dread of night air. What 
air can we breathe at night but night air? The choice is between 
pure night air from without and foul night air from within. Most 
people prefer the latter. An unaccountable choice. What will they 
say if it is proved to be true that fully one-half of all the disease we 
suffer from is occasioned by people sleeping with their window shut ? 
An open window most nights in the year can never hurt any one. This 
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is not to say that light is not necessary for recovery. In great cities, 
night air is often the purest and best air to be had in the twenty- 
four hours. I could better understand in towns shutting the windows 
during the day than during the night for the sake of the sick. The 
absence of smoke, the quiet, all tend to making night the best time 
for airing the patients. One of our highest medical authorities on 
consumption and climate has told me that the air in London is never 
so pure as after ten o’clock at night.”’* 


These are the words of sound sense and experience. We 
shall only have to add to them, by-and-by, that it is not 
necessary to encounter the oftentimes great risk of sudden 
changes in temperature during the night, if we arrange one prin- 
cipal source of admission day and night to the house, and warm 
the air admitted. We may further remark that if there be the 
least ground for shrinking from night air, it is because of the 
often sudden and unforeseen change in the temperature, the very 
point overlooked in moving from fireplace to window in modern 
drawing-rooms. 

An Englishman’s house is his castle: there he lives, fenced in 
with fallacies—one of the most mischievous of which is connected 
with his cherished open fireplace. A bedroom, he holds, would be 
equally insufferable admitting night air by the window, as by 
putting a bag in the flue of the open grate, and so stopping ven- 
tilation. In short, an open fireplace, fire or none, has become a 
fixed sanitary idea. That secured, all ventilation theories may 
be smiled upon from the height of this time-honoured certainty. 
Granting that the flue is not closed by the “ register” flap, and 
not filled with “‘ the bag,” the result is inevitable, in the jealously 
closed house at night, that the fireplaces “sulphur’—.e., that 
as night air must be admitted somewhere to supply the fires 
below, or at least the draughts caused by heated flues, so 


“ Naturam expellat furca, tamen usque recurret 
Et mala perrumpet furtim fastidia victrix ;” 


which being freely translated, means, that nature being debarred 
from legitimate ingress will enter besmirched and impure by 
the open grate! Hence “register grates” and improvised bags 
put the Englishman into a fool’s paradise about his upen grate 
upstairs. Below he considers that he also attains thoroughly 
efficient ventilation by the same means, and, truly, with equal 
success! The fire is a powerful exhauster, and must be supplied 
with a large quantity of air, or it “smokes.” The change of air 
thus promoted is the supposed efficient ventilation. But what 
is the fact? ‘As the top of the opening for egress is only some 





* «Notes on Nursing.” 
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two feet above the floor, and the chief supply of air is effected 
by the bad work manifest in gaping flooring-boards, and below 
the door, the air in the region of persons’ mouths when sitting 
or standing, has little chance of more than a nominal change ; 
thus realizing what we have already said, that bad workmanship 
prevents absolute asphyxiation, very much against the will of 
the architect ; and that the position of the flue-opening simply 
reverses the proper condition of warm feet and a cool head, and 
poisons the blood as well. In other words, proper ventilation 
demands not only change of air, but requires attention to 
the whence and the whither of the supply. And yet, secure 
in the abstract advantage of an open fire, Paterfamilias is 
content with a mere name, and happy in the contemplation of 
the thing named, without trouble as to its efficiency. 

Latterly some attention has been directed to a plan for 
diffused ventilation, adopted by Mr. M. Tobin. This plan con- 
sists of a series of vertical pipes placed along the walls, deliver- 
ing fresh air in an upward current. In a multitude of pipes 
there is safety—much more so than in a multitude of councillors 
on this subject. Commenting upon this plan of course many 
critics claim priority of invention, and superiority in their modes 
of application, and the interests of the public thus go to the 
wall without any result. It is a pity that it cannot be made 
intelligible, that whoever first opened a window or a door for 
the express purpose of admitting air, originated ventilation ; and 
that whoever first made a deeper recess for the lowest sash-bar, 
so that when the window was slightly raised the opening would 
only be where the two sashes overlap, and the admitted air 
thus thrown upwards, originated Mr. Tobin’s principle of getting 
the admitted air diffused in the upper part of the room ; and that 
whoever did this in a room, with apparently no pre-arranged out- 
let, first realized the process known by the name of “ Tobination.” 

We believe it was Sydney Smith who declared that if any 
one in London should stare continuously for a few minutes at the 
clouds he would be forthwith surrounded by a crowd of gazers, 
no one knowing why he gazed, intently interested on nothing, 
and quite unaware that the secret of his sympathy was the iu- 
spiration that makes the ploughman whistle—want of thought. 
For ourselves we do not undervalue this gregarious vacuous 
tendency. First catch your hare, says good Mrs. Glass, as the 
initiatory step to cook it. First secure your audience in this 
matter, as the absolutely necessary preliminary to convince 
the understanding and stimulate to action. The excitement 
and satisfaction felt at the recommendation of a mode of 
ventilation, because perfectly simple and thoroughly effica- 
cious, and yet so obviously similar in its results to window 
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ventilation, we are disposed to hail as an encouraging symptom, 
although such satisfaction seems wonderfully like that felt by 
good King George when he adopted the simple expedient, wider 
advice, of shutting his mouth to keep out the dust and dead 
flies on a windy day! 

If the sanction of royalty helped to promote so proper a mode 
of excluding dust and insects, so, similarly, a report upon 
“Tobination,” signed by six peers and gentlemen, and published 
in the Zimes on May 16th, may help to recommend the ad- 
mission of fresh air as a useful method of ventilation. The 
phenomena attested are certainly surprising in their concurrence, 
and we cannot but regret that these noblemen and others did 
not simply state their opinion, which every one would respect, 
without assigning proofs which most persons must question. 
“ Nae plea is best,” say the cautious Scotch, and we are further 
reminded of the dictum of a wise old friend, “ My reasons may 
be all wrong, but I know that my conclusion is quite right.” 
Now if the report had simply attested the fact that at a certain 
time the atmospheric condition of the ward was good, this would 
have been “nae plea,” and best; for the raison d’étre of the said 
good atmospheric condition seems to us to be contradictory. 
What the said six found they thus describe :— 


“Tn the ward of St. George’s Hospital, ventilated by Mr. Tobin’s 
pipes, we found the following phenomena :— 
1. Pure air agreeable to breathe. 
2. Absolute equality of temperature at every level of the room, 
in which gas had been burnt for some time. 
3. Freedom from all draught of air. With a lighted taper we 
could detect no current in any portion of the room.” 


As we have already indicated, this statement in reference to 
“the last new thing” in ventilation is, to say the least, puzzling. 
It virtually asserts the instantaneous and complete mixture of 
cold air with air heated by and with the gaseous products of 
combustion, and a simultaneous and necessarily rapid diffusion 
throughout the entire space of the ward in St. George’s Hospital ; 
and that this rapid mingling, mixing movement of particles is 
done without any perceptible mingling, mixing process, or move- 
ment whatever! It thus virtually states that the rapid change 
of air which alone constitutes perfect ventilation, is effected 
without any ascertainable movement of such air. If such con- 
current phenomena be really, as stated, “matters of fact,’ and 
not as we take tlem to be, the honest but erroneous belief of 
persons not accustomed to scientific and chemical research, we 
can only ejaculate like Dominie Sampson—Pro-di-gi-ous ! 

Any plan of ventilation by openings into the chimney other 
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than the ordinary one over the fire, we hold to bea delusion 
and asnare. Such plans exhaust impure air intermittently and 
insufficiently, and admit smoke and soot. Dr. Arnott’s balanced 
valves, like all his inventions, have a theoretical perfection in- 
jured in practice. 

An ordinary chimney-flue is more or less like a hot-air 
boiler with a safety-valve always open at the top. That a 
rarefied column of confined air ascends, is proof, we take it, that 
escape will ensue from the nearest opening. The nature of air 
when in a state of rarefaction is to expand, and expansion when 
checked by confinement will seek relief through openings lower 
than the chimney top. Again, whenever there is an insufficient 
supply of fresh air, the draught of a hot fire tends to cause a 
vacuum in a room, as evidenced by the familiar nuisance of “a 
smoky chimney.” If, therefore, the vacuum tendency be greater 
than the tendency of the rarefied air to ascend, the smoke will 
- naturally be drawn out of openings intended to take air in. To 
prevent all contingencies, thus explained, Dr. Arnott’s balanced 
valve is intended as a guard. When the room is charged with a 
plethora of fresh air through raised sashes and opened doors, and 
particularly when the fire is low and the flue continues hot, the 
Arnott ventilator admits air to the flue. But the shutting of the 
door and the closing of the window suddenly check such “flux, or 
fitful gusts arrest the upward current, and bang goes the: valve, 
discharging a puff of smoke and a shower of soot into the room, 
tainting the delicate paper and smudging the mantelpiece 
ornaments. In addition to this reversal of effect, so trying to 
the patience of the lady of the house, there is the uncertain click 
and bang of the valve itself—irritating the nerves to such an 
extent, that no wonder the scientific appliance is voted a practical 
nuisance and forthwith removed or screwed-up. The failure of all 
openings for the discharge of-foul air other than by the open fire 
itself, arises from the non-recognition of the fact that the fire is 
an exhauster on one side, and an expander on the other; and 
that when the two antagonistic tendencies are brought together 
the weaker succumbs. Warm air ascends ;—but warmth isa 
comparative term. The true statement of the physical axiom is, 
that the warmest air naturally ascends ; and we may add, that 
under the influence of a stronger motive power, the warmest air will 
even artificially descend. “Hence a system of ventilation well 
adapted for summer becomes worse than useless (except when spe- 
cially arranged) when the winter fireis lighted. Architects have pro- 
gressed in chimney building from narrowed tops to equal diameters 
only, we fear, because circular glazed tiles are cheap ; but when 
they recognise the fact that the checked expansion of heated air 
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prevents its rarefaction and ascensive power, and they construct 
chimney-flues widening from bottom to top, Dr. Arnott’s 
ventilators may be less offensively applied than at present. 

The existence and position of the fire should therefore be the 
keynote as it is the foundation of every system of merely 
chamber ventilation. Whatever quantity of air it is determined 
to admit (miserably short of what is absolutely necessary at the 
best of times) should have ingress at as great a distance as pos- 
sible from the grate, and in a position best suited to make the 
fresh air most thoroughly sweep through the space of the room 
before abstracted. If the air admitted is in a raw state and by 
few apertures, the direction should be as much as possible up- 
wards, or otherwise arranged to avoid lateral draughts, and to 
enable it to acquire in some degree the average temperature of 
the apartment, before becoming sensible. 

The combined area of the apertures for the admission of fresh 
air ought to be considerable. Air being invisible, the volume of 
a current is left to the imagination, and very apt to be exag- 
gerated. We are more familiar with the flow of water, and have 
visible experience of the average flow from any given sizes of pipes. 
In estimating, therefore, the length of time requisite to change the 
atmosphere of any room, let us revert to our experience of water, 
to enable us to form a fair opinion of that time. We think 
that this method of ideal realization, would astonish many per- 
sons well satisfied with the capacity of the paltry air-passages 
they use. 

We have so far played the part of critic. We have stated the 
abstract requirements of perfect ventilation, and have assumed 
that such requirements are inapplicable to most modern houses. 
We have condemned the general ignorance and indifference to the 
proper supply of one of the essentials to existence, and have 
ridiculed the miserable expedients which pass current under 
false pretences. We have further discussed the theory and 
practice of ventilation mainly distinct from its almost inseparable 
connexion with house-warming. But unless we are prepared to 
supply our houses by mechanical contrivances, such as fans, &c., 
it is impossible practically to consider the thing to be done 
apart from the obvious means to carry it out ; and it is in heat 
that we find the ever present and most applicable motive force. 
If we can give to our houses an average temperature of 55° with 
local exceptions somewhat in excess of this average, we make 
them, and particularly the lofty slip of building forming the 
common London street house, into a warm air shaft, having an 
upward draught. If we can properly arrange and control the 
entrances and exits of the necessary air, and secure that the supply 
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be ample and the conditions of its motion innocuous, we have 
solved the problem of practical ventilation. 

Any one who can effect this solution will be fairly entitled to 
the gratitude of all ranks and classes of society —excepting, 
perhaps, that of the medical profession! And whoever does 
this by a simple method—without using any scientific com- 
plications, and requiring no surrender of the average com- 
prehension to the keeping of mechanical experts — who can 
reconcile sentiment with common sense, and economy with the 
Epicureanism of our present civilization, and who yields no 
vantage ground to servantgalism to demand higher wages, nor 
otherwise trenches upon the time-honoured privileges of the 
servants hall (to do little in the easiest way) — will have 
established a claim to social gratitude. -‘The danger he will incur 
will be in the shape of a testimonial, which will most likely 
make Art shiver, and the descendants of the receiver despise the 
ability of the progenitor which handed down to them a thing 
they hate to keep and dare not sell. 

There is a Hades, moreover, for inventors and teachers, as well 
as a Paradise. Like people who write books, they give their 
enemies an advantage. ‘The detailing of their plans is like 
dragging a coat at Donnybrook Fair. ‘They invite attack from 
every one whose interests they jostle, or whose pride they 
wound ; and hurt feelings are a species of cantharides to hostile 
criticism. Altogether, the man who steps ahead of the crowd is 
marked out for assault. He quits a comfortable insignificance, 
and bidding for fame, usually achieves failure and gains ill-will. 

Clearly comprehending the possible results, we nevertheless 
venture to speak of a combined system of warming and ventila- 
tion which, from experience, we can state has proved successful. 
It aims at surcharging a house with warm air, in reversal of the 
present custom of exhaustion. Ventilation is movement of air, 
or draughts; and cold draughts are dangerous, and expen- 
sive. We therefore warm our draughts, and in lieu of enemies, 
make of them friends. By superseding the necessity for it, we 
put bad workmanship into its proper category of things to be 
avoided. A house being full of warm air, misfits and scamped 
work form outlets, not inlets, and are no longer mischievous. By 
generating heat in the most scientific way, and retaining the 
bulk of it in the dwelling instead of sending ninety per cent. up 
the chimney, we enlist the sympathy of the thrifty; and by 
considering the question from the housemaid’s point of view, we 
avoid irritation and bickering, and in spite of new-fangled 
arrangements, 

‘“* We still have peace at home.” 
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Our plan is simply this. If the basement be dry and eligible 
we form therein a fresh-air chamber by boarding off or other- 
wise making it, if possible, under the staircase hall. We have 
it carefully cleansed, whitewashed, and purified. We jealously 
isolate it from any illicit communication with the usually damp 
and fusty atmosphere of ordinary basement premises, but give to 
it an ample communication with the outer air, being careful that 
the supply is drawn from untainted sources. Between this 
chamber and the hall we also arrange a communication through 
a large ornamental iron grid. 

Immediately under the grid in the air-chamber we have placed 
a large slow-combustion coke or German stove, and to prevent 
dust, noise, or effluvium during such lighting, we recommend a 
slide, or trap-door opening downwards, to cut off communication 
until the fire has burnt up. Voila tout! This simple arrange- 
ment, which does not,merit the name of apparatus, sets a system 
of ventilation to work for which we claim the merit of efficiency, 
by merely lighting and adjusting the stove fire. Of course 
everybody has thought of this, and we daresay some persons 
have tried some such arrangement; but we question whether it 
has not been hitherto too simple for enthusiasts, too practical for 
theorists, and in its results too philosophical for “ practical 
men. 

A grid with a clear opening of two to two and a-half feet 
square, through which air is sent at the rate of three feet per 
second, will change the entire atmosphere of an ordinary London 
house every hour; and a good-sized coke or weli constructed 
German stove will heat this volume of air from 65° to 70°, 
and maintain a temperature throughout such house of 50° 


The excessive loss of heat from fire-places will be changed to 
use, and economy will be the rule instead of a waste—excessive, 
continuous, and expensive, And the whole of it will be in sub- 
stitution—not in excess—of an undisturbed open fire-grate con- 
sumption of fuel, and this by a process of natural selection and 
persuasion. With a fairly equable temperature of 50° to 55° 
throughout the house, and highest where now it is usually lowest— 
the hall and passages—the demand for large open fires subsides. 
Small fires become the rule, and their going out the difficulty. 
There will be no dread of draughts from open doors : no peevish 
injunctions to “shut that door;”’ no huddling over a hot fire, 
scorched on one side and chilled on the other ; no breathing at 
one moment of air at 100°, and the next, and without prepara- 
tion or much gradation, one of 40°. In short, “the bull will be 
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taken by the horns’ and tamed. We have made friends of 
our foes, and we may cry evpnxa!—for the problem will be 
solved ! 

Now for the possible objections. We shall probably be told 
that stoves are unwholesome—that they spoil the air and make 
the warmed space “close.” Our reply is, that stoves in un- 
ventilated rooms do all this, and more. They are usually 
unsightly, and they—even the most economical—rob the room of 
the bright, cheerful, moral influence of warmth with light. But 
none’ of the objections to which stoves are liable attach to their 
use under the arrangement we advocate. The stove is not placed 
in an unventilated room, but in a strong draught. No particle 
of air ever gets warmed twice over. None is forced into con- 
tiguity with the heating surface. It takes up as it passes that 
surface its modicum of caloric, and wings its way to impart it to 
all and everything of a lower temperature than itself; and 
finally it escapes when fairly deprived of it by nicks and cran- 
nies and illegitimate outlets, as well as by those prearranged 
for the best effect. Hence there are no whistling shreds of frosty 
air, harbingers of colds, catarrhs, toothache, earache, and 
neuralgic inflictions; no “sulphuring” from down-draughts in 
unused bedroom fires; no shiversome “draughts” from open 
doors. By admitting air round about our heat generator, full, 
free, and unconfined, we adopt the principle of the steam- 
engine governor. If the stove be over-heated from negligence, 
the draught becoines quicker, the particles of air are heated 
sooner, but not necessarily much more. If the stove fire is 
allowed to get low, each particle of air lingers longer, until 
warmed enough to set off on its errand of ventilation and 
warming. Variations of heat in the stove quicken or retard the 
unconfined and full current rather than vary the heat of each 
particle, and we claim to accomplish by a self-acting process a 
fair uniformity of temperature. 

It will, no doubt, be urged that a house kept up to 50° and 
55° makes people “ delicate ;” that they “catch cold” when they 
go out: that a hardening process is healthy, and so on. 

Our reply is that an uniform temperature of 50° and 55° is 
natural and healthy. That the maintenance of this temperature 
in winter must be a question of clothes or fuel on the one hand, 
or of depressed functional action on the other. That the loving 
care which prescribes a cold bedroom and a hot, sweltering bed 
is of the nature of that kindness that kills. That children buried 
in blankets realize Prince Bismarck’s coarse threat to the Parisians; 
that their delicate skins become overheated and relaxed while 
they are irritated by perspiration ; at the same time that the most 
delicate tissues of all, in the lungs, are dealing with air abnor- 
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mally frigid. Fevered or relaxed, the poor little victims of com- 
bined ignorance and kindness, toss and dream, troubled under a 
mass of bedclothes, while the well-meaning mother, “wrapped 
in her virtue,” and soothed by a bedroom fire, slumbers peace- 
fully through the working out of the sad process of “the 
survival of the fittest.” 

The only other objection to be urged against the use of a 
stove is the small part that the combustion of the fuel in it plays 
in the matter of ventilation. As the ventilation by means of an 
open air fireplace is the principal cause of the waste of heat 
up the chimney, we cannot consider this gain from arrested 
waste as an objection, except in extreme cases of stove mis- 
placement. As, in the plan we are considering, the stove is 
the agent to supply a very large quantity of air, the plea that it 
does not abstract. any large volume, we take to be an advan- 
tage, not an evil. The open fires become the chief diffusers, 
drawing the injected air within and then out of each room. 
We concede their employment to the claims of luxury as 
wasteful adjuncts, but minister still to comfort and luxury. 
At the same time we legitimatize their action and leave 
them free to work. We are no longer at enmity with nature: 
no longer spoiled children of civilization, struggling against 
“what is good for us;” but freely accepting the imposed condi- 
tions of an artificial life, we use reason and common sense to. 
make them the best of their kind. We cook our air as we cook 
our food. Both in a raw state are objectionable. Both subjected 
to the modifying influence of heat become pleasant ministers to 
our daily wants: One generates the blood which is the life, the 
other is its purifier and renovator. The use of both is health, 
vigour, and enjoyment ; the abuse of either counts up largely 
in the account we have to pay for what of evil there is in the 
world. 

By a natural and indispensable transition we pass from 
ordinary ventilation to its promoter and ally, warming. 

Dr. Arnott has calculated the waste of heat generated in the 
open fire at 80 per cent. Mr. Robert Rawlinson has amended 
that estimate into the more startling figure of 95 per cent. In 
addition to this waste of evolved heat we may suggest the large 
loss of that material from which heat is generated—7.e., the gaseous 
products of fuel dismissed unburnt to pollute the atmosphere, 
to render theskin dirty and irritable, and add to the weekly bills 
for washing of all inhabitants of large towns. On the basis of 
Mr. Rawlinson’s estimate we may affirm that out of every 20s. 
spent in fuel, only 4?d. is utilized. How is this? When 
nations and races foster customs, and hand them down to 
the reverent keeping of succeeding generations, we may be sure 
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that “there is something in them.” It has been the custom in 
this country to burn fuel wastefully in large open fireplaces, 
from the time when the land was covered with timber, to the 
present time, when we are awakening to the possibility of a short 
supply of coal. This unthrift has become habitual; and the 
“something” in it which has given a backbone to custom, and 
furnishes an excuse for the waste, is the consequent freer circula- 
tion and purity of the internal atmosphere. We cannot gainsay 
this “something,” for there is good in every thing! Charles 
Lamb tells the story in his pleasant way, how roast pig was dis- 
covered ; and how the Chinaman’s plea for the periodical burning 
of his house was the good resulting in the preparation of succulous, 
savoury “crackle.” Public opinion ran so strongly in favour of 
the new discovery that no jury would condemn—no judge 
adequately punish the custom of making large open fires, by 
burning down dwelling-houses. This custom spread and 
intensified, and domestic comfort and convenience, and the 
general health were sacrificed to the desire for roast pig. At 
length a sage, pondering the question of means to ends, suggested 
the possibility of a more scientific adjustment: that in effect a 
stove fire, and the intervention of an iron grid or gridiron, would 
produce superior “crackle,” more quickly, more clearly, and at 
a much less cost. John Chinaman was open to conviction. He 
abandoned his custom to make more sure of his crackle ; and we 
recommend the moral of this story to the advocates of ventilation 
by the wasteful custom of the present day. 

The problem of the fuel question we take to be this:—To 
warm our dwellings readily, effectually, and healthily, with the 
minimum expenditure of time, patience, and money. And this 
attained, to obtain from such expenditure the collateral good 
of a continuous and thorough change of air throughout the 
house. The chief materials we use for warming are coal and 
coke. The process of burning coal (popularly stated) is one less 
of direct combustion of the mass, as of first distilling or evapo- 
rating from it certain inflammable fluids and gases, and then con- 
suming them. This process of combustion ought to give the 
clue to our methods of using coal. 

Heat is first required to extract these products. In gas- 
making it is done in close vessels (retorts) ; for ordinary warm- 
ing it is done rudely and imperfectly under an open flue, 
with a strong attendant draught, and consequently with great 
waste. The gaseous products are carbon and hydrogen, and 
olefiant gas, which when purified furnish the well-known coal 
gas. The solid residue in gas-making is coke, and in the open 
fire cinder; the difference being caused by the absence or 
presence of oxygen during the distilling operation. A compound 
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process also occurs in the combustion of gas. Heat is requisite 
to decompose the carbon before the yellow light-giving flame is 
produced, and such heat is supplied by the blue flame, 
caused by the burning of the hydrogen; the oxygen of the 
atmosphere being necessary to consume both the carbon and 
the hydrogen. Our first aim therefore should be, that while 
the distilling of coal goes on heat enough to effect the consump- 
tion of the products should be insured. 

Dr. Arnott’s plan of forcing up the crude fuel from below is 
an ingenious means to obtain the combustion of the yaseous 
products. Such products being distilled under a mass of live 
cinders, the requisite heat to decompose and inflame the gas is 
supplied as it passes to the top. But apparently people “canna 
be fashed” with the unfamiliar details, and we still go on burn- 
ing our houses to roast our pig! 

So little is the theory of coal combustion understood, or, in 
deference to the known ability of those advocating the plan, 
we will say, so little has it been kept in view, that one of the 
latest expedients for economizing fuel is simply to stop com- 
bustion! We allude to the use of a plate entirely covering the 
bottom of the grate for the retention of the ashes and the pre- 
vention of a draught. The saving is obvious, but it would be 
more complete by having no fire at all. Really economical con- 
sumption means the-use of fit methods to attain desired ends. 
Niggardliness means a preference of discomfort to the expen- 
diture requisite to obtain what is nominally required. The 
dead plate is simply a disingenuous expedient to keep up ap- 
pearances. It checks combustion below the point of comfortable 
warmth, and while it permits distillation it fails to develop heat 
enough to consume most of the gaseous and other products, In 
short, it would appear that the newest, best, and most practical 
mode of economizing fuel in the present day is a dusty, dirty, 
method of slow combustion, with the certain result of wasting 
a large portion of the most valuable products of the coal. 

Every stoker knows that a clear bright fire under his boiler, 
with the fresh fuel placed well in front so as to cause the smoke 
to traverse the red cinders, is the best way “to keep up steam,” 
at the least trouble, and least expenditure of fuel ; and the simple 
rationale of the matter is that the gas and bituminous products 
are burnt, and not driven up the chimney. In this case the 
true test is to be found in the “duty” done by the fire, the boiler, 
and theengine. The loss of gas is great in the most perfectly 
consuming open grate ; but the dead plate invention is an aggra- 
vation of a radical defect. 

To this loss from insufficient combustion in all open grates we 
must add the much larger and more inherent defect arising from 
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the discharge of heat up the chimney. We have already cursorily 
alluded to this waste. It is so palpable and so intelligible as to 
need no more than the mere repetition of statement under the 
head of warming. If any one desires to realize what this loss 
may amount to, let him imagine any fire to be drawn into the 
middle of the room. There will then be no difficulty in deter- 
mining the vast difference from recessing it in the wall under 
an open flue and complete radiation. Thus tested it is not a 
question requiring skill, or experience, or science; but besides 
the evidence of the senses able men have estimated it scientifically 
to amount to from eighty to ninety-five per cent. of the heat 
generated, and to utilize the small residue, we have direct radia- 
tion through a semicircle only; further loss arising, so far 
as direct use is required, from absorption in the adjoining 
brickwork. 

These estimates, however weighty, are nevertheless guess- 
estimates. We are not aware of any exact experiments to test 
the general or comparative waste of heat. The only proper 
gauge of that waste would be the measure of the velocity com- 
bined with the temperature of the current passing out from 
the chimney-top. Such a test would determine, ceteris paribus, 
the amount of heat retained im the house, although not that 
thrown into the room. 

The heating of the brickwork at the back and sides of a fire 
and throughout the height of a flue is reserved, not wasted, 
heat. The mass heated gives out again what it receives, and 
thus borrows from the room to restore to the house. 

It seems to us that it is in forgetfulness of this absorption of 
heat and subsequent distribution that the misdirected and exag- 
gerated credit given to Captain Galton’s fireplace has arisen. The 
air passing through a cavity behind the grate is simply warmed 
instead of a mass of brickwork ; the advantage of the one over the 
other plan being that the air so warmed can be discharged by 
proper passages where and when required. It can he thrown into 
the room itself, or one adjoining, or into a bedroom. But we have 
no hesitation in saying that the comparative advantage is one 
solely of distribution, not of retention, of heat in the house, and 
certainly not of increasing the amount of heat involved. The 
wind-gauge and pyrometer measurements at the top of the 
chimney can alone put into the category of facts and figures what 
else must be conjecture, and the merit to be assigned to Captain 
Galton’s invention in the race of improvement is no greater 
than can be given to a stove with an open fireplace thrust into 
a recess. So far, however, as simplicity and efficiency are con- 
cerned, it would be much better to take the stove (modified in 
shape) out of such recess, and place it isolated in the room. 
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The Galton grate has done good service, however, in con- 
vincing many that what is essentially a stove can be made free 
from the drawbacks and imperfections usually associated with 
such a mode of warming, for we cannot but think that one ex- 
cellent mode of economizing the fuel for warming lies in the 
direction of a perfectly open fire, isolated from all brickwork, 
and placed in the centre or other part most convenient of the 
room, and capable of radiating caloric on all sides. Such a 
contrivance would combine the cheerfulness and ventilating 
qualities of an ordinary fireplace with the economy of a close 
stove, and in a room thoroughly ventilated without injury to the 
air heated by contact with the iron in a still atmosphere. 

If we could bring ourselves advisedly to build our houses on 
“old Fuller's” plan, and fully realize the advantages of economy 
in the use of fuel from perfect combustion, and of the best mode 
of effecting an equable distribution of the evolved heat, and the 
combination of both with cleanliness, we should generally adopt 
the system of warming by large-sized pipes, containing water at 
or about 200°. We believe no mode of warming, apart from ven- 
tilation, to be so complete, so pleasant and healthy, and in every 
way so economical as this, The large mass of water in circulation 
is not only a distributor, but is an equalizer of heat. If the fire 
be too hot, some time elapses before the water becomes over- 
heated, and the heat therein stored is gradually given out ; or, 
by letting out some of the too hot water, it can be at once 
cooled down as may be required. If the fire gets low, the 
gradually cooling water responds slowly to the neglect, and thus 
violent fluctuations in temperature are effectually avoided. 

We must notice to condemn a craving for change, without 
substantial benefit, shown in the consumption of gas for purposes 
of heating. Gras fires, gas stoves—all arrangements for the use 
of gas solely as a source of heat—are specious endeavours to 
prey upon the ignorance and credulity of an unscientific public. 

t is perfectly clear that the distillation of gas from coal by an 
expensive process, and the consumption of a portion, and a small 
portion only, of the heat-producing ingredients of coal, can only 
prove economical from our being enabled to adjust the exact quan- 
tity of material burnt to the specific purpose the consumption is 
intended to effect. To boil an egg or cook a chop, or, indeed, 
for all cooking operations, the exact application of cause to ex- 
.pected effect 1s an economy of manipulation, but not of material ; 
and to speak generally of gas fires and stoves as advantageous 
for continuous warming is a delusion. A further phase of this 
delusion consists in the application of much ingenuity in varying 
the modes and materials through which the heat is diffused—all 
based on the fallacy that more caloric can be evolved from gas 
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than its elements contain. The result of such attempts is the 
serious disadvantage of at once robbing the atmosphere of its 
oxygen, and of loading it surreptitiously with the deleterious 
products of combustion. The real clue to economy in the use 
of coal as a material for heat-giving purposes is to insure per- 
fect and rapid combustion, as in the coal-dust system of Mr. 
Crampton, which surrounds minute particles of material with an 
atmosphere of oxygen, or by separating the carburetted 
hydrogen and olefiant gases from the coal for purposes of 
lighting, and then burning the coke residue by a slow draught, 
so as to waste as little as possible up the chimney of the heat 
generated. 

Mr. Crampton’s plan is, as yet, inapplicable to domestic use. 
The second requires us to notice very briefly the result of Dr. 
Arnott’s ingenuity, to insure one important desideratum for effi- 
cient warming. His plan is to burn a quantity of coke (not coal) with 
a minimum application of oxygen, and the smallest possible luss 
of heat necessary to insure a proper draught. The advantage 
arising from such mode of combustion is extreme economy ; but 
there are counterbalancing evils arising from the use of the stove 
in a room without proper ventilation. As we have already said, 
to place such a stove in a strong draught obviates all unpleasant- 
ness and secures all advantages. 

We may suggest, in reference to the use of gas, that a com- 
bination of the advantages of both lighting and warming has 
been too much overlooked. We advocate the union of the two, 
and think that under certain circumstances the advantages of 
both may beattained. Our proposal is to employ the pleasantest 
and least dazzling mode of illumination—namely, the sun-burner, 
to light one room, carrying a good-sized tube through the ceiling, , 
and by a coil, or other means, to utilize the heat to warm the 
chamber above, finally dismissing all that is unpleasant into 
the chimney-flue. We thus obtain diffused light—pleasant to 
the eyes; we utilize the evolved heat where we want it; we 
carry off the bad air, &c. of combustion, instead of poisoning the 
air ; and provided there is an unlimited supply of fresh warm air 
in the room, we make the tube one means of ventilating the upper 
part of the lower room, where the air is too little changed. If 
care be taken to prevent contiguity to wood in the ceiling, we 
know of no drawback. 

One reason why it is as necessary in the middle of the 
nineteenth century as in the days of “old Fuller” to urge 
attention to vital statistics and the principles of health, is 
that the senses note rapid contrasts only, and are torpid to the 
influence of gradual change. It is the late-comer who re- 
marks how foul the air has been rendered at a crowded fashion- 
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able assembly ; or only after the lungs, when half-asphyxiated, 
have been refreshed by outward air, that they rebel against a 
return to the breathed and rebreathed atmosphere of the ball- 
room or the law court. And, worse still, Nature’s wonderful 
power of adaptation to abnormal conditions, tends to perpetuate 
causes of ill-health, which, if the consequences were immediate, 
would be removed without delay. If some ingenious mind could 
suggest a reliable self-acting test of the impurity of the air in our 
living rooms—could give to it an ornamental appearance—could 
get some “six noblemen and gentlemen” to testify to its 
scientific merits and its practical effects, and so promote its use 
and give a fashionable interest to its warnings, such inventor 
would make a fortune—or obtain an epitaph. 

Of all the fallacies that delude mankind none seems more 
marvellous, while none is so common, as that money directly 
expended to promote health is money lost. The consequences 
of ignorance and neglect are termed “accidents,” or the will of 
God, and are required to be met, not by intelligence and energy, 
but by resignation. Impaired faculties, debilitated strength, loss 
of time from sickness, and of money in medical expenses ; here- 
ditary debility, tainting the offspring and entailing physical suffer- 
ing, mental anxiety, and, perhaps, insanity; does all this cost 
no money ? Is there no indirect outlay, no negative loss, no social 
misfeasance, no lost opportunity? “Every man has business ;” 
all have duties; and none can live toself alone. If we are reck- 
less as to ourselves—do, in fact, “ what we like with our own”— 
is society uninjured? Do not our misdeeds sooner or later affect 
the mass, and does not the well-being of the mass react upon 
ourselves? If so, an intelligent regard for the laws of health is 
at once a gain, an enjoyment, and a social duty ; and, if so, then 
neglect ought to be made a matter of conscience and necessity. 

Individual action is good, and unquestionably if all men would 
take themselves in charge effectually, society would be perfect. 
But brotherly sympathy and assistance count for something in 
the inevitable shortcomings of the residue. The millennium is 
a long way off, and error and misery are very close indeed. 
“Where is thy brother?” is the natural demand of conscience, 
not to be answered by any plea of selfish isolation. Every in- 
telligent and active mind, may, in its own sphere, be the slight 
leaven which must spread the fermentation of conviction and 
improvement throughout the masses. The charity which should 
begin at home need not stop there; and St. Paul has taught us 
that charity does not consist in money doles. In homely phra- 
seology it may be said to be embodied in the good of “helping 
others to help themselves.” The picture of the average labourer’s 
cottage for example can be painted in one colour only—black. 
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Damp, cold and close as a rule, the poor man’s “second nature,” 
acquired by use, is made rheumatic, asthmatic, consumptive. 
His dwelling is crowded, and necessarily dirty ; and his habits 
drop by natural selection into coarseness, drunkenness, and incon- 
tinence. Ventilation is from one set of lungs inte another, and 
warmth is maintained by huddling and organic impurity. Windsor 
Castle, through neglect and ignorance, became a fever nest. The 
heir to the throne was all but sacrified at Londesborough House, 
from the same causes. From palace to hovel hygienic common- 
sense is ignored by architects and builders, and acquiesced in by 
owners and tenants. Our rivers are polluted, and the soil charged 
with foetid matter, and wherever men gather together fever hovers 
ever on the watch for work. The high mortality of large towns, 
itself the crowning evidence of long-endured misery, and the 
abused and misapplied means of ventilating and warming our 
dwellings, must make the angels weep. And yet much of it is 
preventible, and all promises ample returns when prevented, in 
money, utility and enjoyment! The task of the sanitary reformer 
would be bewildering because of its vastness, did not its sim- 
plicity in action help to redeem the feeling of despair. The first 
step in the work is, in its widest sense, house improvement; and 
the wisdom of old Fuller coming to us from the depths of past 
ages points out the way. 
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Art. VIII.—Tuxe Evivences or Desicn 1n Nature. 


I. (OF all the attempts which humanity has made to conciliate 

its religious with its scientific needs, to bridge the chasm 
which separates the hereafter from the present, and cast a foun- 
dation in experience for the ideal fabric of its hopes and aspira- 
tions, the argument of design is undoubtedly the best. No other 
is so simple and so plausible ; no other appeals to so wide a range 
of universally familiar facts ; no other unites in such eminent de- 
gree religious tendency with the requirements of positive research. 
When we ask, what is the object of man’s sojourn upon earth, 
what was the beginning of all things, or what will be their end ? 
science remains mute, because there is no evidence to base an in- 
quiry upon. The argument of design has quite another character. 
Given a set of marks which we look upon in human productions 
as unfailing indications of design, is not the inference of design 
equally legitimate when we recognise these marks in nature ? 
Such is the question, and for centuries past an immense majority 
of thinkers have answered it with an unhesitating affirmative. 
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Science, however, is essentially irreverent, and as each progressive 
step in our experience opens to us new vistas of explanation and 
hypothesis, showing us that the inference which once seemed 
imperative because unique, has rivals in the field, sothe most 
time-honoured and approved beliefs can never rest upon their 
laurels, but must ever be summoned before new tribunals, to 
stand fresh tests and satisfy fresh exigences. 

The question of design has been revived of late by the publi- 
cation of Mr. Mill’s Essays on Religion, and if a pretext were 
needed for returning to a topic so vital and so interesting, this 
publication might supply our want. It is not, however, with 
Mr. Mill’s essays in particular that we propose to deal. The 
great logician whose lucidity and penetration were so powerful 
to detect a sophism and dispel obscurity, seems in this instance 
to have relaxed his grasp. What the subject needed, was not so 
much a revival of the evidence in favour of design, as an inquiry 
into the legitimacy of the reasoning itself: this is what Mr. Mill, 
of all others, was most qualified to do, and this is what he leaves 
undone. To judge from the summary way in which he states the 
argument, and the abruptness with which he dismisses doubtful 
points, we should suppose that he felt too harassed by a long 
and intricate investigation, perhaps also too unsatisfied with his 
conclusions, to go over the case once more in its details. Thus, 
he mentions the principle of “the survival of the fittest,” as one 
which may some day become a rival to the hypothesis of design ; 
but he does not tell us what the principle still needs to be accept- 
able, or why he discards it so completely in his conclusion. 
“Tn the present state of our knowledge,” such is his summing 
up, “the adaptations in Nature afford a large balance of proba- 
bility in favour of creation by intelligence.” In a word, Mr. Mill 
differs from Paley in being less convinced, and more unsettled by 
the scientific progress of our age, but his method is substantially 
the same. 

The usual answer to the argument which rests on the excel- 
lence of any organ, is to point out that organ’s imperfections. 
In the case of the eye, which Mr. Mill selects as a sample of his 
evidence, such answer is particularly easy. We may refer the 
reader for details to a recent number of this Review (January, 
1875), where the investigations of modern physiologists are suffi- 
ciently exposed ; it shall suffice us to say here, that any optician 
who should manufacture an instrument as grossly imperfect as 
the human eye, would be hooted from the trade as an ignoramus 
and a bungler. Nor is the eye in this respect worse off than 
other organs; the only difference is, that we have studied it 
more closely, and can compare it with optical instruments of 
human fabrication. The rejoinder, therefore, is legitimate enough: 
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we complain only, that being an objection of second-rate impor- 
tance, it is allowed to pass in the first rank. It is an objection 
of detail—a refinement which has its value for scientific special- 
ists, but which to the great majority of men, opposed as it is to 
the ponderous bulk of evidence in favour of design, seems no- 
thing but a quibble. What matters it that the eye be defective 
in some little points, considering that on the whole it is so pre- 
cious? Nay, what proof against design do such defects afford ? 
They afford none ; they only prove that the Creator’s intelligence 
or skill was limited. We must go deeper, and find objections of 
much more radical a nature, if the theory of design is to be 
shaken down. 

Such objections, however, do exist, and a general observation 
will put us on their track. It frequently happens that a mark, 
which within a certain province is perfectly reliable, becomes 
deceptive when we argue from it in another sphere. It is on 
these occasions that “common sense” commits its most egre- 
gious blunders. For example, it is a matter of the commonest 
experience, that the weight of an object is a constant quantity. 
My iukstand weighing half a pound upon my table, I may be 
quite assured that it will weigh the same in any other place. 
The common-sense inference from this would be, that the weight 
of any article is inherent in itself, and quite independent 
of that article’s surroundings. And this inference, so long as we 
restrain it to the portable objects from which our experience is 
gathered, is true, or at least is just as good as true. But trans- 
port it from its home into a foreign sphere—into astronomy, for 
instance—it is as false as possible, since the weight of a celestial 
body is as changing as the winds—increasing when it approaches 
a larger neighbour, and decreasing whenever it recedes from it. 
No more is needed than this almost common-place reminder to 
suggest that the marks of design which we gather exclusively 
from human works, may owe their reliability to some peculiar 
condition of man’s productiveness, and hence be unreliable or 
even meaningless when that condition is deficient. It is exactly 
thus that the blunder just alluded to concerning gravitation is 
occasioned. The fact that weight is constant on the surface of 
our globe is due, not to a universal property of matter, but to a 
local condition (the immense preponderance of the earth’s attrac- 
tion over the minor attractions of the portable objects on its 
surface), and consequently, wherever this local condition is not 
realized, our idea of weight is quite erroneous. That some such 
“local” condition may exist for the marks of design, is conceded 
by Mr. Mill, when he declares (p. 168) that “the evidence of 
design in Creation can never amount to more than to the infe- 
rior kind of inductive evidence called analogy. Analogy,” he 
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continues, “agrees with Induction in this—that they both argue 
that a thing known to resemble another in certain circumstances 
(call those circumstances A and B) will resemble it in another 
circumstance (call it C). But the difference is, that in Induction 
A and B are known, by a previous comparison of many instances, 
to be the very circumstances on which C depends, or with which 
it is in some way connected.” Applying this explanation of Mr. 
Mill to the question of Design, our case may be read thus: A and 
Bare the points in which the works of Nature resemble the 
works of man, and A and B are known through the study of 
man’s works to be indications of design. A and B, however, are 
invariably connected in the human sphere with certain other 
circumstances, M and N, and until we know how far these cir- 
cumstances contribute to the reliability of A and B as indications 
of design, we are not safe in inferring design from A and B in 
the case of creation, unless M and N are present also. 

It is surprising that Mr. Mill, after perceiving so clearly 
wherein the weakness of the Design theory consists, should not 
have followed out his thread a little further. The conditions of 
human labour, M and N, are not so wrapped in mystery that 
it is impossible to define them, and ascertain their bearing upon 
A and B. If we find that this bearing is unimportant, the 
belief in Design will have received the firmest basis of which, in 
this present state of our knowledge, it is susceptible. But if, 
on the contrary, we discover that A and B are indebted to M 
and N for their very meaning, for their very essence, and if we 
see that M and N cannot have existed when the order of 
Nature was created, then the theory of design must be con- 
sidered as overthrown. This examination will be undertaken in 
the sequel. But now we must go back in our inquiry to state 
the evidence adduced by Natural Theology (which, however 
popular, may not be present in its full force to the mind of 
every reader), and dispel a certain misconception which would 
be fatal to our progress. 


II. The facts adduced as evidence of design in Nature may 
be ranged under two heads—adaptation and provision. The 
term “ provision” needs no explanation ; it includes everything 
which in the order of our world is thought to favour life and 
happiness. That such provision is abundant, need hardly be 
asserted ; it meets our eye at every turn, and life would be 
impossible without it. The sun rejoices us with light and 
warmth, the trees bear fruit, the streams refresh us with their 
sparkling waters ; thousands of forms, of colours,and of sounds, are 
blended into combinations which, varying for ever, are for ever 
beautiful; and in a blue immensity above, the tranquil stars 
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inspire us with a mysterious sense of grandeur and of order. 
To gaze on such a universe as this, to feel our hearts exult within 
us in the fulness of existence, and to offer in explanation of such 
beneficent provision no other word but Chance, seems as un- 
thankful and iniquitous as it seems absurd. Chance produces 
nothing in the human sphere—nothing, at least, that can be 
relied upon for good. Design alone engenders harmony, con- 
sistency ; and Chance not only never is the parent, but is 
constantly the enemy of these. How, then, can we suppose 
Chance to be the author of a system in which everything is as 
regular as clockwork? If the random daubing of colours on a 
canvass would never produce a tolerable painting, how much 
less can a random collision of atoms have produced the 
beauty and delicacy of Nature? The hypothesis of Chance is 
inadmissible. 

As much, and more, may be said of Nature’s adaptations. 
In this gigantic manufactory, self-feeding, self-repairing, self- 
directing, we discover appliances and combinations which rival 
and surpass our best inventions: there is oil provided against 
friction, cushions against shocks, safety-valves against explo- 
sions . . . . even supernumerary pieces (like the fifth wheel ona 
cart) to help in cases of emergency. The minutest details are 
worked with a delicacy which mocks our microscopes ; the more 
we gaze, the more we find reason to admire. 

It seems natural and logical to interpret such ingenious com- 
binations as we interpret them in human works—namely, as 
proof of intelligence and skill. We are not called upon to draw 
this inference at large, to reason of the universe in general, and 
speak of things beyond our ken, but to examine a single organ 
in particular, such as, if you please, the human eye, and try it by 
the self-same test which proves the excellence of any tool. Is 
not the eye useful? Is it not composed of a multitude of 
elements combined, which all concur to the same end, and 
which are all indispensable? Is it not fitted to protect itself 
against approaching danger, to cleanse itself when its surface has 
been sullied, to glance with ease over a large field, and accom- 
modate itself to all the various grades of distance and of light? 
To all these questions we must reply in the affirmative. But 
then, in what respect is the eye different from the most perfect 
human fabrication? If a person who had never seen a watch 
were to find one, and examine it, would he not, from the adap- 
tation of its divers parts, from the combination of the spring 
with the wheels, and of the latter with the hands, &c., affirm 
the watch to have proceeded from a maker? Undoubtedly he 
would. Why, then, if the marks of utility and adaptation are 
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conclusive in the works of man, should they not be considered 
equally conclusive in the works of Nature ? 

The question would be formidable indeed, if the example of 
the watch-finder were~ binding. Paley, who, as everybody 
knows, is the author of the parallel, makes it the basis of his 
“ Natural Theology ;” and, in truth, if the marks of adaptation 
and utility were as cogent as he thinks; if design could be 
inferred from them with the readiness and certainty which the 
example of the watch implies, the keystone of the edifice would 
be supplied. Here, however, is the hitch. The watch-finder is 
not guided in his inference solely by marks of adaptation and 
utility ; he would recognise design in half a watch, in a mere 
fragment of a watch, just as surely as in a whole timekeeper. 
Notice that here the marks of adaptation and utility are wanting, 
since a broken watch has no appreciable function whatsoever. 
It is evident, therefore, that other indications of design exist, 
apart from those which Paley mentions—indications so unmis- 
takeable and self-sufficient as to render all the rest super- 
fluous. These indications are simply marks of human work- 
manship. No more is needed for the watch-finder, since all the 
works of man are, at the same time, products of design; but a 
great deal more is requisite for us, who are called upon by Paley to 
recognise design in works in which this stamp, this label of human 
workmanship, is wanting. The mental operation required in one 
case is radically different from that performed in the other ; there 
is no parallel, and Paley’s demonstration is totally irrelevant. 

When a learned pig picks out the name of Wellington amongst 
a dozen others, because the showman has secretly touched 
Wellington’s card with some odorous ointment, the cleverness 
of the trick consists in this, that whereas the spectators are 
induced to believe in the exercise of some high faculty on the 
pig’s part (the critical discernment of a hero’s merit), another, 
lower faculty is slyly substituted for the former, and made to 
play its part. The cleverness of Paley’s parallel is precisely of 
this kind ; and humiliating as the confession is, that a trick of 
hocus-pocus should have been reckoned among the weapons of 
Theology, the facts show plainly that such has been the case. 

Butwhile we contend that all the primd facie evidence of de- 
sign in the watch is due to marks of human workmanship, we are 
very far from asserting that the watch affords no other evidence 
of an intelligent constructor. If any doubt existed on this head 
it would be easily dispelled by the consideration of a case in 
which the marks of utility and adaptation are unalloyed by any 
other marks, A stepping-stone in a brook is an instance of 
this kind. Here, not only is the stamp of human work- 
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manship eliminated, but the evidence of design may be studied 
in every gradation, from the weakest to the strongest, according 
to the circumstances which we choose to invent. Thus, the 
stepping-stone may be placed at a point where the banks of the 
rivulet are exceptionally low, and where a path on either side 
leads to the water’s edge; or, instead of one stone we may have 
two or three, placed in a convenient line, and these may be the 
only fitting stones in an otherwise smooth bed. We need not 
multiply details ; the difference between such evidence as this, 
and that afforded by the watch, is already sufficiently apparent. 
In the first place, the evidence is less direct, it rests entirely 
upon an estimation of probabilities; in the second place, the 
mark of adaptation has an other character. No one would 
suspect, from the examination of a watch, that the mark of 
adaptation is dependent for its value on the mark of usefulness. 
Two cog-wheels, grasping each other, will be thought conclusive 
evidence of design, quite independently of any use attaching to 
them. And the inference, indeed, is perfectly correct, only, it is 
an inference, not from a mark of design, properly so called, but 
from a mark of human workmanship. Imagine this watch 
converted from its metallic state into a living organism (such as 
it probably would be if Nature dealt in watches) ; imagine the 
little polished bars converted into tissues, fibres, calcareous 
deposits, and your récognition of design, if possible at all, must 
rest upon another basis; the relations existing between the 
organic elements, or cells, will be hidden from your view, and 
it will be impossible for ycu to judge, except by the general 
function of the watch, whether adaptation reigns in it or not— 
whether you are in presence of an ingenious combination, or 
whether the assemblage is a senseless jumble. 

We must distinguish, then, between two kinds of adaptation : 
the first consists solely in a fitness of regular surfaces and 
shapes, such as we admire, for instance, in mosaics, and which 
is peculiar to the works of man; the second consists in the 
working together of different elements conjoined, and is common 
both to the works of man and the organisms of Nature. The 
basis of our inquiry is herewith laid; we have defined the 
marks which may be gathered from the study of the works of 
man, and can proceed to examine with what modifications they 
are found in Nature, and what are the ultimate conditions on 
which their value depends. Utility and adaptation include all 
the evidence of design which we possess, apart from marks of 
human workmanship ; they include the beauty of our universe, 
the provision made in it for man, the excellence of our senses 
and our faculties, and finally, the wisdom of the means by 
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which all existence is maintained. It remains to be seen 
whether this evidence suffices. 


IIT. It follows from what already has been said, that adap- 
tation is no evidence of design, unless it be accompanied by the 
mark of usefulness. Mr. Mill may be thought to dissent from 
this conclusion, since, according to his essay, the evidence of 
design afforded by the eye lies wholly in the fact, that the 
elements which constitute that organ agree in a single notable 
peculiarity, that of enabling the animal to see. We imagine, 
however, that Mr. Mill omitted to speak of the eye’s usefulness 
only because that usefulness is so glaringly apparent as seemingly 
toneed no mention. For, the peculiarity which Mr. Mill alludes 
to in the eye, is so far from constituting by itself an indication of 
design, that it exists in every assemblage of materials possessing 
a general function, however fortuitous that assemblage may be. 
A heap of rubbish in decomposition has the general function of 
disengaging certain gases, which will escape at certain definite 
oints in certain definite quantities, and not only do all ‘the 
elements of the heap agree in the peculiarity of establishing this 
function, but every modification of these elements, whether of 
their substance or position, will cause some alteration in the 
escapejof gases. The only difference between the heap of rubbish 
and the eye is this, that the alterations of function caused by 
alteration of the elements, will in one case be considered deplo- 
rably injurious, while in the other they will be overlooked as in- 
significant. But this difference is not one of adaptation, but of 
usefulness. If it were as important for the welfare of mankind 
that the function of a certain heap should remain absolutely un- 
altered, as it is that the faculty of sight should be retained, the 
evidence of design would be as strong in one case as in the other. 

Wherein, then, does the value of adaptation lie, and why has 
it any value at all? If adaptation can be just as perfect in cases 
which afford no evidence of design, as it is in cases where that 
evidence is strong, we may discard the mark of adaptation alto- 
gether, and seek design in utility alone. 

We reply, that the value of adaptation as a mark of design 
consists precisely in augmenting usefulness. The probability of 
design which is inferrible from the utility of a single element, is 
always of the faintest kind; it is only when the useful function 
requires for its establishment a combination that the idea of 
design is forcibly impressed on us. The more numerous the 

elements associated are (providing always that each additional 
element is indispensable, and that without it, the useful function 
would either not exist at all, or would possess a lesser degree of 
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usefulness), the greater ‘is the probability of an intelligent 
arrangement. Thus, in the case of the stepping-stone above sug- 
gested, the first requisite for the inference of design is the utility 
of a dry-shod crossing, but this utility being conceded, the re- 
mainder of the evidence depends upon the adaptation ; that is 
to say, on the number of different elements or conditions which 
contribute to make the crossing possible and easy. 

So far, then, the office of adaptation as a mark of design seems 
satisfactory. But when we come to apply our definitions to the 
adaptations of the human frame (or to any other of the adapta- 
tions most esteemed in Nature), we experience a singular per- 
plexity. Positive evidence implies the existence of negative 
evidence as its counterpart: if positive evidence of design be 
afforded by the adaptation A, negative evidence of design must 
be afforded by some alteration of the adaptation A, that is to 
say, by an adaptation B, orC, or Z. Now it is noteworthy, that 
the adaptations of the human body form an exception to this 
rule: whatever changes may be rung on them, they always 
afford not only the same evidence, but the same amount of evi- 
dence, in favour of design. ‘ How can this be?” the reader will 
exclaim. ‘How can changes possibly be rung upon the adapta- 
tions of the human frame?” We reply, that if the adaptations 
themselves do not vary, at least our conception of them varies, 
and that this comes precisely to the same thing. The history of 
anatomy is full of such variations, from the first page to the last. 
There is not an organ in our bodies but what has passed, and is 
still passing, through a series of different and often contradictory 
interpretations. Our lungs, for instance, were anciently con- 
ceived to be a kind of cooling apparatus, a refrigerator ; at the 
close of the last century they were supposed to be a centre of 
combustion; and nowadays both these theories have been 
abandoned for a third. Everybody knows that the circulation of 
the blood is a modern discovery, and that the physicians of the 
Middle Ages had at their command for the explanation of all vital 
processes, a catalogue of humours, of essences, and principles, 
which have been utterly discarded since. Have these changes 
modified in the slightest degree the supposed evidence of design ? 
No: the different adaptations have succeeded each other, like 
the figures of a magic lantern, and each has been thought at least 
as good as the preceding. 

We might stop here, as far as adaptation is concerned, for the 
refutation is complete. When children see a little artificial duck 
attracted to the border of its basin by the piece of cake which 
masks a loadstone, and argue from this first experiment that 
little ducks are fond of cake, the proper answer to their error is 
to substitute a piece of bread, of cheese, of wood, &c. for the 
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cake, and show that the little duck’s behaviour is the same, 
Since the attraction remains constant, the cause of the attraction 
must be constant too; and hence, if the cake plays any part at 
all, its action must be owing to some condition which it possesses in 
common with the other substances (the bread, the cheese, the 
wood, &c.), and which remains unaltered throughout the changes 
of the other elements. In the same way, when we discover that 
our inference of design is not affected by the endless changes of 
the adaptation from which that inference pretends itself derived, 
we may be quite assured that our reasoning is false, and that if 
an assertion of design be justifiable at all, it is so on some other 
grounds which constitute a constant element (such as the useful- 
ness of the function, for example) amid the variability of other 
circumstances. 

It is easy, however, to go further, and show wherein the flaw 
consists. We had occasion to convince ourselves above that the 
value of an adaptation as evidence of design is entirely dependent 
upon one condition—namely, that the elements in combination 
shall be requisite. The number of stepping-stones does not in- 
crease the evidence, but, on the contrary, decreases it, unless we 
see that all the stones were necessary, and that by withdrawing 
any one of them, the brook would either not be crossable dry-shod, 
or would noi be crossable with equal ease. Now, this character 
of Necessity is in Nature utterly deficient for us. We argue the 
necessity of every adaptation solely from the fact that it exists, 
and that we cannot mutilate it grossly without injury to the 
function. Thus we discover with much pains that human diges- 
tion is an extremely complicated process, depending on a variety 
of organs, which we may briefly designate by F GH. We cele- 
brate this discovery immediately by announcing triumphantly 
that digestion is impossible in any way but this, and in lauding 
the creative wisdom which ordered F to precede G and G to 
precede H. But observe, that we should have lauded the crea- 
tive wisdom just as much if we had found the order F GH 
reversed, and that we cannot even experiment upon minor 
changes in the existing apparatus, much less replace that appa- 
ratus by another. Nay, digestion itself might have been dis- 
pensed with. Digestion is nothing but an intermediate function, 
an adaptation serving the renovation of our tissues ; but if our 
tissues needed no such renovation, or could be renovated in any 
other way, we should be no less contented, grateful, and ad- 
miring than we are now. 

Here, then, the suspicion which we suggested in our introduc- 
tion receives a first and most important confirmation. The 
evidence of design afforded by the marks of adaptation in works of 
human competence is null and void in the case of creation itself. 
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Adaptation undoubtedly exists wherever two elements in con- 
junction possess a common function, and in: this sense Nature 
is full of adaptations; but these are valueless for us as traces of 
design, unless we know something of the rival adaptations 
amongst which an intelligent being might have chosen. To 
assert that in Nature no such rival adaptations existed, and that 
in every case the useful function in question could be established 
by no other instrument but one, is simply to reason in a circle, 
since it is solely from what we find existing, that our notions of 
possibility and impossibility are drawn. In the case of the 
stepping-stone (as in every other adaptation attributable to man) 
we can conceive the problem as it stood before solution; we can 
imagine the peasant pausing by the water’s edge to select the 
fittest place, and looking around him for the stones which best 
might serve his purpose. Here the materials for the architect 
are given, and the conditions which must regulate his work. 
According as these materials are well employed or not, according 
as the necessary conditions are fulfilled, we may judge whether 
the existing adaptation is worthy or not of an intelligent work- 
man. In the case of creation, these guides and guarantees of 
inference are wanting ; we cannot imagine ourselves in the posi- 
tion of the Creator before his work began, nor examine the 
materials amongst which he had to choose, nor count the laws 
which limited his operations. Here, all is dark, and the in- 
ferences we draw from the seeming perfection of the existing 
instruments or means, is:a measure of nothing but our ignorance. 


IV. Adaptation failing us as a mark of design, we turn to 
provision, or utility, as our last resort. Now, it is strange that 
provision (at least in its general aspect) should be thought a 
mark of design, when there are so many examples of hourly 
occurrence to prove the contrary. Suppose, for instance, that we 
prepare half-a-dozen different infusions (an infusion of straw, of 
hay, of paper, or other numerous organic substances), and that 
we pour them into as many open glasses on our table. Not 
many hours will elapse before our microscope detects animals, 
and animals of different species, in each of the infusions. These 
little beings (which received the name of infusoria a couple of 
centuries ago, because they were then discovered in infusions) were 
not in the glasses when the boiling liquids were poured in; and 
had the glasses then been covered, or otherwise protected against 
the access of impurities, the infusion might have remained for 
ever void of life. Whence, then, did the infusoria come? They 
came from the air, which, being laden with germs and grains of 
every kind (we see this dust when a ray of sunlight falls into a 
darkened room), deposits some of them on every object which it 
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touches. The air, therefore, deposited in glass No. 1 the germs 
which developed rapidly into the species A, as it deposited in 
glass No. 2 the germs which developed into species B, &c. And 
if the story ended here, the infusoria in the glasses, finding them- 
selves alive and kicking, each species in a medium adapted to 
its wants, might well attribute the beneficent provision made for 
them to the intelligent protection of some higher being. But, 
Jet us ask, what becomes of the germs which fall into the wrong 
glasses, of the germs A, for instance, which fall into glass No. 2? 
“They perish.” And what becomes of the germs which do not 
fall into the glasses at all, but are deposited elsewhere about the 
room? “They perish likewise; or, at least, they remain in their 
inertness.” What, all the countless myriads, which are falling 
day and night as thick as hailstones, not only on dry land but on 
the briny sea, on snow and ice and fire? “Undoubtedly.” 
Whew ! this modifies amazingly our first conception of provision. 
The infusoria in the glasses should know a little more about 
their brethren, before they argued design from their own con- 
dition. 

What we have said of the infusoria in particular, is true of the 
whole animal and vegetable kingdoms in general. The germs 
are not always wafted hither and thither by the winds, but they 
are always exposed to numerous chances of destruction. Every- 
body has heard of the immense fecundity of certain fishes, and of 
the hopes which modern pisciculture had based upon that fact. 
A carp may contain as many as 70,000 eggs. What becomes of 
these in practice? An immense majority are wasted and de- 
stroyed. Agriculturists are often dismayed by the sudden ap- 
pearance of swarms of insects which devastate the fields) The 
explanation is, that the larve of such insects can only prosper on 
the leaves of certain plants, which they must find within their 
reach when they issue from the eggs. Now, on uncultivated 
ground, these requisite plants being scattered about at con- 
siderable intervals, a majority of larva never find them, and 
consequently starve ; whereas in a field where they are planted 
side by side, hardly an egg will be lost. By the prodigious 
multiplication of such insects, when the natural check is removed, 
we may judge what in ordinary cases the destruction must be. 

Destruction, therefore, is the rule—life is the exception. We 
notice chiefly the exception—viz., the lucky prize-winner in the 
lottery—and take but little thought about the losers, who vanish 
from cur field of observation, and whose number it is often im- 
possible to estimate. But, in this question of design, the losers 
are important witnesses. If the maxim “audi alteram partem” 
is applicable anywhere, it is applicable here. We must hear 
both sides, and the testimony of the seed fallen on good ground 
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must be corrected by the testimony of that which falls by the 
wayside, or on the rocks. When we find, as we have seen above, 
that the sowing is a scattering at random, and that for one being 
provided for and living, ten thousand perish unprovided for, we 
must allow that the existing order would be accounted as the 
worst disorder in any human sphere of action. 

“Very well,” a reader may reply. “I admit that the external 
provision made for living creatures is not in many cases an indi- 
cation of design. But you have to prove much more than this, 
you must account for the animal himself as well as for his food. 
How will you explain, without the assumption of design, that 
richness of endowment which enables man to see, to hear, to 
reason, and to act? This is the root of all provision, as it is the 
root of all utility, and of this you have said nothing.” 

We accept the admonition, and shall turn forthwith from the 
examination of “provision,” in its general aspect, to that special 
provision which is constituted by man’s faculties. We discussed 
above the adaptations from which the functions spring ; we shall 
now discuss the value of those functions, and the evidence of 
design which such value may afford. As a special case for our 
examination, we may select the faculty of sight: it is, we think, 
a fair example, and the reader may easily apply to any other 
faculty what we shall say of this. 

Generally speaking, when people argue the necessity of a 
Creator from the value of the eye, they take it for granted that 
no eye is to be spoken of but one—namely, the most perfect. 
Mr. Mill himself makes no departure from this custom; he 
speaks of “the eye” without affixing to it any special name, just 
as if the human eye (which probably was foremost in his mind) 
might be considered as a typical sample and representative of 
eyes in general. Now, this assumption is contrary not only to 
general notions of equity and fairness, but to the elements of 
Zoology itself. Man does not stand alone, he is surrounded by 
a vast variety of beings, which he is justified (from his own point 
of view) in classing as inferior, but which, by their structure and 
organization, are clearly related to himself. His organs belong 
to a whole hierarchical series, and the relative perfection which 
they display towards the summit of that series, is much less the 
rule than the exception. To truncate the series, for the benefit 
of any theory, and separate a tiny fraction of it from the rest ; 
to admit exclusively the testimony of tens, and reject the tes- 
timony of thousands, is manifestly to distort the nature of the 
evidence. 

Now, if we examine the eye, not only as it exists in the 
highest vertebrata, but as it presents itself in the whole scale, we 
shall find it passing through a series of successive degradations, 
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which divest it finally of every character which made it valuable 
at first. In man, the eye is protected by the eyelid, with its 
fringe ; it is moveable in its orbit; it can dilate its pupil to 
receive a greater quantity of light; it can accommodate itself to 
many different degrees of distance. All these elements of use- 
fulness drop off as we descend the scale. The character of adap- 
tation prized by Mr. Mill fares no better than the rest, for not 
only do the elements constituting the eye become less numerous, 
but they soon cease to establish any function. At the end of 
the series, forming as it were an intermediate link between the 
animals which see and those which have no eyes at all, the eye 
becomes a rudiment, a vestige ; we still discover the semblance 
of an organ, but the organ is incomplete, and its usefulness is 
one. 

. What we have said here of the eye and the faculty of sight, 
is true of every other faculty and every other organ. Their 
perfection (remember that the latter is but relative, and that 
amidst a multitude of different degrees, one must of necessity be 
first) is never more than an exception, and is amply counter- 
balanced by the senseless inefficiency of other parts of the same 
series. If we found among the figures traced by seaweed on a 
beach some figure corresponding to a letter of our alphabet, we 
should not conclude that this particular bunch had been arranged 
by human hands until we had carefully compared it with the 
other bunches. If the same figure were repeated all along the 
shore in different degrees of regularity and completeness, we 
should discard the hypothesis of human intervention as un- 
necessary, and assume that the general disposition of the figure 
in question was owing either to a natural coil of the seaweed, or 
to the action of the waves on a peculiarly formed beach. The 
perfection of the single figure which first caught our attention 
would be sufficiently accounted for as an exceptional outgrowth 
from a general law. In the same way, when the organ which 
strikes us by its usefulness in a superior animal, is found repeated 
with ever greater imperfections in animals related to the first, 
and finally becomes a stupid rudiment, without any useful- 
ness at all, we should be more inclined to assume the action of a 
general law, which will explain the series in its totality, than to 
assume an intervention of intelligence which is, indeed, re- 
concilable with one part of the series, but is quite at variance 
with the other parts. 

The testimony of rudimentary organs is, moreover, corroborated 
by a thousand peculiarities in the growth of the useful organs 
themselves. The limits of this essay will not allow us to enter 
into this long and interesting chapter; a single example must 
suffice. It is well known that certain fishes (Plousonsets) 
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display the singularity of having both eyes on the same side 
of their head, one eye being placed a little higher than the 
other. This arrangement has its utility, for the Pleuronecta, 
swimming on their side quite near the bottom of the sea, have 
little occasion for their eyesight except to observe what is going 
on above them. But the detail to which we would call notice is, 
that the original position of the eyes is symmetrical in these 
fishes, and that it is only at a certain point of their development 
that the anomaly is manifested, one of the eyes passing to the 
other side of the head. It is almost inconceivable that an in- 
telligent being should have selected such an arrangement ; and 
that, intending the eyes to be used only on one side of the head, 
he should have placed them originally on different sides. 

We imagine that the force which the argument from utility 
seemed to possess in its first aspect will have been considerably 
modified by these considerations. But we can afford to waive 
them, and to deal with the argument without previously 
enfeebling it. The human eye is too valuable to be a chance 
gift, such is the assertion in its simplest form. Now, what is the 
basis of this assertion? It lies, like every other argument of 
design, in an estimation of probabilities. Given a certain 
human want; given also the infinity of forms and combinations 
which matter may assume, the chances are as infinity to a 
limited number, that the special combination required by this 
want will not be thrown up by the wheel of chance. This rule 
is excellent when applied to works of human competence, but it 
is perfectly baseless when applied to Nature. The want of 
vision is not antecedent to the eye, but posterior to it; the want 
grows out of the possession of the organ, and had we not pos- 
sessed the eye we never should have felt the want to see. Here, 
therefore, no calculation of probabilities is possible. We do not 
know that any illustration can make so simple a position clearer 
than it is; however, a partial illustration may easily be found. 
We said above, in the examination of the stepping-stone, that 
the evidence of design might be strengthened by a variety of 
circumstances; and we mentioned among these the existence of 
a path which, at the right place, should lead to the water’s edge. 
And this evidence is perfectly legitimate, only it requires a 
proviso—namely, that the path should have been antecedent to 
the stepping-stone, since otherwise the path would have grown 
out of the existence of the crossing, and would be no confirmation 
of design at all. 

The argument from utility may be equally refuted in another 
way. We found in our discussion of the mark of adaptation, 
that the positive evidence of design afforded by the mechanisms 
of the human frame was never accompanied by the possibility of 
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negative evidence. We regarded this as a suspicious circum- 
stance, just as the fox, invited to attend the lion in his den, was 
deterred from his visit by observing that all the foot-tracks lay 
in one direction. The same suspicious circumstance warns us 
now. If positive evidence of design be afforded by the presence 
of a faculty, negative evidence of design ought to be afforded by 
the absence of a faculty. This however is not the case. A certain 
butterfly (Bombyxto) endowed with long ramified antennz, has 
the wonderful faculty of tracing out a female, even at the seem- 
ingly incredible distance of several miles. The fact has been too 
often confirmed by naturalists to admit of doubt; we state it on 
the authority of M. Blanchard, Member of the Institute, and 
Professor of Natural History at the Paris Museum. The Bombyxte 
does not exist in Paris or its immediate neighbourhood ; at least, 
ontologists both numerous and active have always failed to find 
him there. But M. Blanchard, having discovered a female 
Bombyxto in the forest of St. Germain, carried it home to the 
city, and exposed it in a cardboard cage, sufficiently ventilated at 
the top, on a window-sill of the uppermost story of the house. 
Next morning he found several males fluttering about the cage, 
and even injuring themselves by their attempts to enter. What 
faculty can have guided these insects to the place? Naturalists 
agree in assimilating it to the faculty of smell; but it is abun- 
dantly evident that this name is only given in default of a better, 
and that the difference between the endowment of the Bombyxto 
and that, for instance, of the dog, is as the difference of day and 
night. We are entitled, therefore, to speak of a sixth sense, and 
in the same way we might discover evidence of others. Do we 
consider the deficiency of this sixth sense in man as the slightest 
evidence against design? Should we be less apt to infer creative 
wisdom if we had only four senses instead of five, or three instead 
of four? No, the case would stand precisely as it stands now. We 
value our senses simply because we have them, and because our 
conception of life as we desire it is drawn from them. But to 
reason from such value, on the origin of our endowment, to argue 
that our senses must have been given to us by a Deity because 
we prize them, is evidently to move round and round in a vicious 
circle. 

The same rejoinder is easily applicable to the argument from 
beauty, which indeed is only a particular aspect of the argument 
from utility. It is certainly improbable that a random daubing 
of colours on a canvass will produce a tolerable painting, even 
should the experiment be continued for thousands of years. Our 
conception of beauty being given, it is utterly improbable that 
chance should select out of the infinity of combinations which 
form and colour may afford, the precise combination which that 
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conception will approve. But the universe is not posterior to our 
sense of beauty, but antecedent to it; our sense of beauty grows 
out of what we see; and hence the conformance of our world to 
our esthetical conceptions is evidence not of the world’s origin, 
but of our own. 

The results of our inquiry may now briefly be summed up by 
the suggestion of a parallel which we offer as a counterpiece to 
Paley’s. Paley assumes, as the reader will remember, that de- 
sign can be inferred infallibly from the marks of usefulness and 
adaptation, and asks, in proof of this assumption, whether a 
savage, finding a watch, would not discern it to be a product of 
design? We answered, that the same savage would as easily 
discern a fragment of a watch to be a product of design, and 
that, consequently, he must be less indebted for his inference to 
marks of usefulness and adaptation than to marks of human 
workmanship. Paley’s parallel therefore is irrelevant. But now 
we may ask a question in our turn, and our question shall be this : 
Supposing that a maggot, awakening to consciousness in a cheese, 
were to reason on design like Paley, would he not infallibly arrive 
at the conclusion, that the cheese had been designed for him ? 
Let the reader develop this proposition for himself, and think 
out the details of the analogy. The maggot, looking around him 
in a world adapted to his wants, finds everywhere provision, and 
a wise ordering of nature. His faculties (we may suppose them 
on our present hypothesis similar to man’s) will all find room for 
pleasurable exercise, since if such room were not forthcoming, 
the faculties could not be developed. Assuming the maggot to 
possess a sense of beauty, he will frame an esthetic code in con- 
formance with the scenes around him, and argue boldly from the 
fact that his little world is beautiful. We have heard intelligent 
persons descant on the excellent choice of colour made by Provi- 
dence for our skies, showing that red or yellow would have been 
much more trying for our eyesight. In the same way, our 
maggot may argue design from the colour of his firmament. If 
there are little cells in the cheese, the maggot, ordering his mode 
of operations in conformance with them, may look upon the cells 
as a special dispensation for his good: if there are no cells, he 
will at any rate not miss them, and perhaps even he may go as 
far as to assert that the existence of cells would spoil everything. 
In a word, the maggot will find evidence of design in any arrange- 
ment which allows himself to live, and will thus reason because 
it allows himself to live. Self-importance is the basis of the 
argument. Some reader may object that the maggot, after all, 
is not wrong in supposing his cheese to be designed ; but we 
answer—firstly, that the cheese is not designed for him; and 
secondly, that if it were, the maggot could not knowit. His 
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mode of reasoning is radically vicious. The provision around 
him is no proof of design, since he cannot tell how many of his 
brethren perished for want of provision in worlds unsuited to 
their wants ; the order, the beauty of his universe is no proof of 
design, since his conceptions of order and beauty grow out of 
that same universe ; finally, the number and value of his facul- 
ties is no proof of design, since he values these simply in igno- 
rance of others. Reader, all that can be replied to the maggot 
can be replied to man also, for man’s ideas of value are just as 
subjective as the maggot’s. We value the constitution of our 
world because we live by it, and because we cannot conceive our- 
selves as living otherwise. Our conceptions of possibility, of law, 
of regularity, of logic, are all derived from the same source ; and 
as we are constantly compelled to work with these conceptions, as 
in our increasing endeavours to better our condition and increase 
our provision, we are constantly compelled to guide ourselves by 
Nature’s regulations, we accustom ourselves to look upon these 
regularities and corceptions as antecedent to all work, even to a 
Creator's, and to judge of the origin of Nature as we judge of the 
origin of inventions and utilities ascribable to man. This explains 
why the argument of design has: enjoyed such universal popu- 
larity. But that such popularity is no criterion of the argument’s 
worth, and that, indeed, it is no evidence of anything save of an 
unhappy weakness in man’s mental constitution, is abundantly 
proved by the explanation itself. 


























V. We have examined the evidence of design in its two great 
aspects—adaptation and utility—and have found that evidence 
not only insufficient, but absolutely null. To return for a 
moment to the problem as we stated it in our introduction, we 
may say that the value of the marks of adaptation and utility is 
dependent on local conditions, confined to the sphere of human 
productions, and that consequently no inference from these same 
marks in Nature is legitimate. The local condition attached to 
adaptation is that the latter shall bear the character of a selec- 
tion, that is to say, that the judges of such adaptation shall be 
able to decide, either that the general function in question was 
producible solely in one way, or, if producible in several, 
that the existing combination is a favourable one. The local 
condition attached to the mark of provision, or utility, is that 
the want constituting the utility should pre-exist, since other- 
wise, that want may grow out of the provision itself. Having esta- 
blished this, we have attained our goal, and might grant a well- 
earned respite’ to the reader’s patience. Unfortunately, human 
nature is so constituted, that a merely negative result is seldom 
satisfactory. The inhabitants of a bombarded building will 
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return to it after the firing has ceased and seek shelter in the 
ruins, unless some better resting-place be offered them. We are 
bound, therefore, to complete this essay by showing what concep- 
tion of the origin of Nature may be substituted for the baseless 
conception of design. In doing so, we warn the reader that we 
must leave the terra firma of complete inductions, to launch into 
the changing seas of speculation and hypothesis. An hypothesis 
may be understood as a theory in germ, a theory insufficiently 
corroborated by experience ; and hence the discoveries of to- 
morrow may modify the speculations of to-day. Let it not how- 
ever be assumed that a scientific hypothesis is valueless ; it is 
the necessary guide to future investigation and experiment. It 
is the superficial vein, or indication of a vein, which induces the 
miner to commence his excavation in one spot rather than in 
another; the vein may lose itself in the bowels of the earth, and 
the miner may have to recommence elsewhere, but he will not 
therefore dig at random, because his indications sometimes are 
fallacious. ‘The hypothesis which we propose to offer to the 
reader is based on certain well-known facts, and explains almost 
everything which seemed inconsistent and irreconcilable before ; 
it will in all probability receive confirmation before long, and it 
is, at any rate, the only scientific speculation which on these 
matters we possess. We shall best gain a notion of its value by 
reviewing briefly the facts which an ideally good hypothesis 
must reconcile, and the conditions to which it must conform. 

In the first place, then, our ideal hypothesis must explain the 
condition of our world as it stands now, and bring together under 
one law, the facts which seemed so inconsistent on the supposition 
of design. It must explain the position of the vanquished as 
well as thai of the victors, the destruction as well as the survival, 
the existence of the noble animal, together with that of the 
parasite which preys upon and kills him, the progression from 
the lowest organs to the highest; finally, the existence of those 
strange rudiments and vestiges which serve no purpose whatever, 
and the curious anomalies of growth of which we gave a sample 
in the Pleuronecta. All this, moreover, must be done with the 
fewest possible assumptions; there must be no Deus ex machina, 
no violence, no introduction of forces foreign to our present 
world: the same laws which govern Nature nowadays, and 
whose working we can study, must be turned to account in our 
explanation of its origin. 

But our ideal hypothesis must do much more than this; it 
must explain, together with the present, the past stadia of our 
earth. Concerning these the supporters of the Design theory are 
usually extremely reticent; they cling to their idea of one 
Creation, as if no such science as geology existed. A young lady 
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told us a few months ago that the first date which had remained 
in her memory was the date of the world’s birth, four thousand 
and four before our era. Four thousand and four! (admire the 
four”) such was the memorable year when Order sprang from 
Chaos! Why not add the day of the month? it would make the 
information still more precious. How much longer is such 
scandal to persist; how much longer are monstrous absurdities 
and falsehoods to be taught as the very elements of history? We 
do not ask of school-teachers to take a side in scientific contro- 
versies, and espouse the views of one geologist against another : 
we only ask them to leave debated questions open, and not lay 
down their ignorance as law. The date of man’s appearance on 
our globe (to say nothing of the beginning of organic life) will 
probably never be ascertainable beyond a rude approximation : 
but this much at any rate is certain, that if “creation” is to be 
spoken of at all, it must be taken, not as a single isolated act, 
but rather as an unbroken series of productions, extending from 
the dimmest past to our time, and destined doubtless to extend 
beyond us. Everybody knows what the nature of the record is, 
everybody knows that the crust of our planet, as far as we have 
sounded it, is composed almost ‘entirely of mud, deposited in 
gradual successive layers under water ; that these layers through 
the slow but constant undulations of the crust, have been 
upheaved, submerged, upheaved again, until in many cases they 
have accumulated to the enormous thickness of sixty or seventy 
thousand feet; and finally, that each deposit as it hardened, 
preserved imbedded in the mud, the shells and bones of creatures 
which died at the time of its formation. Similar formations are 
continuing at present; the soundings made in the Atlantic 
ocean preparatory to the laying of the telegraphic cable, prove 
that over the whole of the immense area explored (1000 miles 
from east to west, and about 700 miles from north to south) an 
excessively fine chalky mud is being deposited, consisting solely 
of the hard parts of animals which live and perish in these 
regions. This chalky mud will gradually harden into limestone 
rocks ; possibly some day these rocks will be gradually upheaved, 
just as the Himalayas were, and the new continent thus formed, 
subjected to the wearing influence of air and rain, will furnish 
the mud which is to bury new creations. Let not the reader 
smile incredulously: far greater changes have been wrought 
than these, and as far as we can judge, by the same influences. 
When Scotland stood higher than it stands at present, it was 
covered with ice descending from the Grampians: later, it became 
an archipelago, and marine sand with shells was spread over the 
former glacial drift; later still, the land emerged again, glaciers 
were re-formed, though probably, to less extent, and Britain was 
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connected with the Continent ; lastly, minor changes separated 
England from the Continent, and Ireland from England. We 
must. not add to such details; the reader will refer to special 
treatises for ampler information, and indeed, this faint preliminary 
notion of changes comparatively recent, will be sufficient to 
suggest what former revolutions may have been. Chemical 
modifications in the constitution of the atmosphere and of the 
ocean are equally presumable ; the atmosphere, for instance, was 
probably much denser formerly, and has since clarified itself, 
just as a liquid charged with foreign particles will gradually 
deposit the matter in suspension. At any rate, whether from 
these causes or from any others, the fauna and flora of each 
epoch found itself unable to exist in the succeeding, and was 
gradually supplanted by forms specifically distinct. As a general 
rule, the simplest organisms are found to resist best ; thus the 
invertebrata vary more slowly than the vertebrata, and the bra- 
chiopoda more slowly than the lamellibranchiate bivalves. Even 
the stubbornest, however, have to yield at last, since of all the 
species existing nowadays, none are discovered in a fossil state 
beyond the Tertiary formations. The further we descend (that 
is to say, the more ancient the beds of mud which we examine), 
the greater difference we find in animal and vegetable life. It 
is on this difference, it is on the peculiar population of each 
stratum, that geological classification rests. Suppose, as Professor 
Huxley says, that we were to sink a vertical pit through the 
earth beneath us, in the direction of New Zealand, we should 
find in each of the beds through which we passed, the remains 
of animals which we should not find in others. “First, we should 
come upon beds of gravel or drift containing the bones of large 
animals, such as the elephant, rhinoceros, and cave tiger. Rather 
curious things to fall across in Piccadilly !” Lower still, we 
should find a bed of what is called the London clay, containing 
remains of strange cattle, remains of turtles, palms and large 
tropical fruits, with shellfish such as we see the like of now only 
in tropical regions. Below this we should come upon the chalk, 
with fossil ichthyosauri, pterodactyles, ammonites, &c., and 
finally, as we approach the lowest depths of the earth’s crust, the 
representatives of the higher divisions of the animal kingdom 
would probably grow rarer and rarer until they vanished 
alogether. On this last point our assertions must be guarded, 
since the inconsiderable fraction of the earth which has been 
properly examined (Professor Huxley estimates it at one ten 
thousandth part of the accessible surface), as well as the very 
nature of the process by which fossils are preserved, constitutes 
immense gaps and imperfections in the record ; still the eva- 
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nescence of the higher forms of life as we descend towards primi- 
tive deposits, may be accepted as a general tendency, without 
much hesitation. 

But while the fossil occupants of each geographical province 
exhibit in successive strata successive differences of species, it is 
equally noteworthy that these species exhibit a marked family 
resemblance to each other. Thus, in the geographical province 
of Australia, the fossil mammalia of recent formations exhibit 
the same exclusive type which characterize Australian mammalia 
of the present day ; they all belong to the marsupial family. 
In New Zealand, which is a geographical province quite distinct, 
the fauna present a character equally exceptional ; here, the first 
European visitors found no indigenous land quadrupeds such as 
the Australian, but in their place a wingless bird called by the 
natives the Kiwi, the smallest living representative of the ostrich 
family. Accordingly, in the latest strata of the same island, 
there is the like absence of kangaroos, opossums, wombats, and 
so forth, while there is a prodigious number of well-preserved 
fossils of gigantic birds of the ostrich family, some species of which 
attain 11 feet high. The same may be said of South America, 
where the sloths and armadilloes of the present day are closely 
related to the Megatherium, the Glyptodon of the newest tertiaries. 
In short, it is a matter of general observation, that a strong family 
resemblance links together the fauna of the present with the 
fauna of the immediate past, so that, although we discover diffe- 
rences of species, the idea of parentage is forcibly suggested. 

We are now, at any rate, a long way from our starting-point, 
that is to say, from the conception of a sudden and unique 
creation. A long procession of animal and vegetable popula- 
tions, swaying hither and thither according to the ceaseless shift- 
ing of the ocean ; varying constantly with climatic changes, with 
chemical modifications in the sea and air, yet retaining through- 
out these variations strong typical resemblances; the rise, the 
spread, and the decline of species; the growing dissimilarity of 
ancient times from modern ; and finally, the progressive rarity of 
higher organisms as we descend to older strata,—such is the 
upshot of our hasty sketch, and such are the facts with which 
our ideal hypothesis must deal. The past must be connected 
with the present, and explained by laws which we see working 
still. Nature shows us nowadays no break: each phase is 
linked to predecessors, and grows out of them by gradual degrees ; 
we shall therefore remain truest to experience and logic, if in the 
past we assume no break and no sudden alterations either. If 
in the present we see no species formed, at least we see some 
species dying out; we may suppose, therefore, that former 
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species died out in the same way. But how did the new species 
come about? That is the question which forms the Gordian 
knot ; we must not cut it if it can be untied. 

Well, our ideal hypothesis is not a fiction, but a reality, and all 
the different facts which we have enumerated in the world’s past 
and present history, may be linked together by the simplest 
means. Everybody knows from his personal experience that 
there exists such a thing as hereditary transmission ; that family 
types and national types are preserved from century to century ; 
that sometimes, the hereditary feature will skip a generation, bué 
that as a general rule the characteristics of the parents are 
repeated in their offspring, with a leaning to the father’s side, or 
to the mother’s, as the case may be. Everybody knows also 
that the child is not solely made up of hereditary features, and 
that side by side with his resemblance to the original stock, he 
displays in many cases marked variations or departures from it. 
Sometimes these variations may be traced to external conditions; 
thus, certain monstrosities in chickens may be produced by the 
application of cold to one part of the egg; thus also in the case 
of bees, a queen or fecund female may be reared from the larva 
which would otherwise grow into a working bee (or sterile 
female), solely by a change of cell and diet. More frequently, 
however, the variations cannot be explained, and in this case, 
they are designated as spontaneous. Now, these two laws, the 
law of atavism, or hereditary transmission, and the law of 
spontaneous variation, working together under the influence of 
what has been called “ natural selection,” are sufficient, hypothe- 
tically, to account for the origin of species. An interesting 
illustration of the process is quoted by Professor Huxley, in his 
six lectures to working men, an admirable little book which should 
be in the hands of every reader. In the year 1791 there was a 
farmer of the name of Seth Wright, in Massachusetts, who had a 
flock of sheep consisting of aram and some twelve or thirteen ewes. 
Of this flock of ewes, one at the breeding time bore alamb which 
was very singularly formed: it had a very long body with very 
short legs, and those legs were bowed. If this peculiar build 
had presented no practical utility, it would probably have disap- 
peared in time; some of the offspring of the lamb in question 
would have inherited their parent's structure, but successive 
admixtures with the normal type would have gradually effaced 
the exception. It so happened, however, that in that part of 
Massachusetts where Seth Wright was living, the fields were 
separated by fences, and as the sheep were active and robust, 
they often overleaped these fences to stray into the neighbour- 
ing farms, causing thereby much bickering and quarrel. It 
occurred therefore to Seth Wright, who was, like his successors, 
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more or less ’cute, that if he could get a stock of sheep like those 
with the bandy legs, they would not be able to jump over the 
fences so readily, and he acted upon this idea. He killed his old 
ram, and as soon as the young one arrived at maturity, he bred 
altogether from it. The offspring, we are told, were always either 
pure Ancons (the bow-legged type) or pure ordinary sheep. Seth 
Wright kept the two types carefully apart, and allowed the 
Ancons only to breed with one another. In consequence of this, 
the farmer was able in the course of very few years to get a very 
considerable flock of this variety, and if the Merino sheep intro- 
duced a short time later had not proved more advantageous in 
all respects, the Ancon breed would probably still cover Massa- 
chusetts. 

Here, then, is a case of artificial selection, the original spon- 
taneous variation being perpetuated by hereditary transmission, 
and maintained pure by the farmer's care. It is in the same 
way that all our varied races of domestic animals have arisen. 
But, what artificial selection may effect on a small scale, may be 
supposed to be effected by natural selection on a large scale. 
Whenever the spontaneous variation from a given original type 
is useless or disadvantageous, its tendency will be to disappear, 
since the animals inheriting it will be worse off than their com- 
rades ; but when, on the contrary, the variation is useful—when 
it adds either to its possessor’s attractiveness (as in the plumage 
of birds) or to his power—its tendency will be to take firm root 
and spread, since the inheritors of the useful variation will 
possess an advantage over others, and will gradually oust them 
in the struggle for life. In time a second useful variation may 
be superadded to the first, and the possessors of the twofold 
advantage will again have the upper hand over the possessors of 
the single. A third, a fourth, may follow in the same way, until 
the ever-widening difference has created new species from the 
variations, new genera from the species, new orders from the 
genera. 

Observe, now, what light is thrown by this hypothesis on those 
strange rudiments and singularities of development which we 
mentioned on a former page. The same law of heredity which 
explains the progression of an organ in the hierarchical series, 
showing how each rung of the ladder, being reached by a spon- 
taneous variation, is held fast, and made the starting-point of 
new ascensions, explains also the survival of that organ when 
the conditions for its use and activity have disappeared. Thus 
the insects which inhabit dark places have no use for their eyes, 
but not on ‘that account are the eyes suddenly withdrawn. 
They persist, on the contrary (unlike Othello), long after their 
occupation is gone. Only, as exercise is an indispensable con- 
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dition for the health of every organ, and as an arm, for instance, 
dwindles and dries up when it is kept in inactivity, so the eye 
which is unable to employ itself soon loses its capacity of sight, 
and sinks into a mere vestige of itself. An appearance is kept 
up, which serves as a relic of former prosperity—a reminder of 
“better days.” We are informed by it that the blind insect had 
ancestors endowed with sight, and belongs to a race which lived 
once upon a time in cheerfuller abodes. 

A similar application may be made to the Pleuronecta. 
Presumably these fishes had adopted.their peculiar mode of 
swimming long before the position of their eyes became adapted 
to it. A spontaneous variation occurred, consisting in the pas- 
sage of one eye to the opposite side of the head; and this 
variation afforded its possessors such increased facilities of sight 
that in the course of time the exception became the rule. But 
the remarkable point is, that the law of heredity not only 
preserved the variation itself, but the date of its occurrence ; 
and that, although for thousands of years, the adult Pleuronecta 
have had both eyes on the same side, the young still continue 
during their earlier development to exhibit the contrary arrange- 
ment, just as if the variation still occurred spontaneously. 

The hypothetical history of creation will now easily be 
sketched. We may assume an inorganic stage to have preceded 
the organic, the greater heat of those first periods excluding 
the possibility of life such as we conceive it now; but even then 
a movement in matter would already manifest itself—an ousting 
of weaker combinations by the stronger, and a progress from 
the simple towards the complex, which would foreshadow the 
struggle for life in the organic kingdoms. Thus we may imagine 
the elements combining first by pairs, and afterwards these pairs 
combining amongst each other. We may imagine an endless 
work of essay going on, favoured by ever-varying conditions of 
light. and heat, of electricity and moisture; and this series of 
emerging and dissolving groups would necessarily comprise some 
combinations more stable than the rest, and more fit, in con- 
sequence, to constitute the basis of the future edifice. 

At a certain moment this tentative activity of matter may 
have brought about the constitution of that wonderful group 
called Protoplasma, a combination differing from every other by 
its properties, although constituted by the same chemical 
elements. This Protoplasma seems to be the basis of all life; it 
moves, it renovates its substance by nutrition, it constitutes 
individuals by separating into tiny lumps surrounded by a 
membrane, and these individuals, called cells, can propagate 
their species, either singly, or by marriage. Henceforth, the con- 
ditions remaining favourable, our world would be endowed with 
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life. What the mode of this memorable formation may have 
been, we know not ; doubtless, the conditions which permitted 
it have not yet been artificially revived, for living matter 
nowadays, seems to be engendered only from itself. It is not 
impossible that our ignorance on this subject should some day 
be dispelled, and that chemists should discover a method of 
making Protoplasma; but even were this never to occur, the 
difficulty of showing the origin of life would be no greater for 
our present hypothesis than ‘for any other. To call in the inter- 
vention of a Deity is no solution, but a mere evasion, since if life 
did not begin independently on our globe, but was transplanted 
hither from elsewhere, the difficulty remains the same of showing 
how life began elsewhere. We should not explain the origin of 
fire by asserting that it was stolen from heaven ; it may un- 
doubtedly have been stolen from heaven, but that does not 
account for its origin. Assuming, then, the spontaneous formation 
of life from inorganic matter, the cells of Protoplasma, which 
may be considered as the elements of tne organic world, would 
recommence amongst each other, on an infinitely larger and 
more varied scale, that series of alliances and separations, that 
elimination of the weaker by the stronger, that progress from 
the simple to the complex, which we observed among the inor- 
ganic elements. These alliances will not, indeed, be of the same 
nature as before ; the combining parties will no longer sacrifice 
their individuality to form a substance radically different from 
each of its constituents ; the groups of organic elements or cells 
must rather be looked upon as families or colonies, whose 
members, without merging themselves completely in one another, 
modify their habits and their functions through the influence of 
social life. These colonies will gradually acquire wonderful 
complexity, a complexity of which the inorganic world gives no 
idea, and to which we are indebted for the almost boundless 
variety of living forms. Yet, even this variety is but a fraction 
of what has gone before. The failures must, in every period, 
have been infinitely more numerous than the successes. But 
what matters it, that a thousand blunders, or unfavourable group- 
ings, should precede a lucky hit? The blunders disappear ; the 
hit remains. Ages may possibly have passed away before a 
single colony acquired the faculty of reproducing itself, and.of 
thus giving rise to a species, and until this had been effected, 
all improvement in the individual would perish with himself. It 
may seem futile to dwell upon these first gropings of life ; on this 
weary succession of forms without value, and, consequently, 
without persistence; on these barren ages which preceded 
progress, and concerning which we can know nothing, since 
nothing hasremained of them. Such speculations, however, are 
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not without a use, for they accustom us to the conception of 
long periods, without which the teachings of geology are fruitless. 
We are still too apt, by reason of theological training in the past, 
to think of our world as we think of Minerva springing in full 
panoply from Jupiter’s brain. Nothing is more contrary to 
modern science. Our world is organically as well as inorganically, 
the result of a long process of summation; it has been built up 
layer by layer; and even this description is defective, since much 
of the work has been undone, and a partial obliteration of the 
past is inseparable from the construction of the present.* 
Progress having once begun by the establishment of species, 
the laws of atavism and variability will suffice to tell the re- 
mainder of our story. The colonies gifted with the faculty 
of forming others in their likeness, will soon, by their increase, 
become sole masters of the field ; but the common enemy being 
thus destroyed, the struggle for life will be renewed amongst the 
conquerors. ‘The saying that “a house divided against itself 
cannot stand” receives in Nature its flattest contradiction. Civil 
war is here the very instrument of progress; it brings about the 
survival of the fittest. Original differences in the cell-colonies, 
however slight, will bring about differences of life and action ; 
the latter, continued through successive generations, will widen 
the original differences of structure; innumerable species will 
thus spring up, branching forth in every direction from the 
original stock; and the competition of these species amongst 
each other for the ground they occupy, or the food they seek, 
will bring out and develop the powers of the rivals. One chief 
cause of superiority will lie in the division of labour instituted 
by each colony; or, in other words, in the localization of the 
colony’s functions. In the primitive associations (as in the lowest 
organisms existing now) each cell performed much the same 
work as its neighbour, and the functions necessary to the existence 
of the whole (alimentation, digestion, respiration, and so forth) 
were exercised by every colonist on his own behalf. Social life, 
however, acting upon the cells as it acts upon the members of a 
human family, soon created differences among them, differences 
ever deepened by continuance, and which by narrowing the 
limits of each colonist’s activity, and increasing his dependence 
on the rest, rendered him fitter for his special task. Each 
function was thus gradually monopolized; it came to be the 
appanage of a single group of celis, or organ ; and so excellent 





* We borrow the term “summation” from a little book, entitled ‘ The 
Development Law of the Earth,” by Professor von Cotta, translated from the 
German by R. R. Noel, and published by Williams & Norgate. The reader 
will find in it a useful outline of the changes through which, according to the 
most recent geological speculations, our earth has passed in cooling. 
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. did this arrangement prove, so greatly were the powers of each 
commonwealth enhanced by the division of its labour, that the 
more organs a colony possessed the more likely it was to succeed 
in its struggle for life. These organs, however, could not exist 
without a common link; the cells require for their activity a 
stimulus, and this stimulus, which in the case of single indi- 
viduals or simple groups, is supplied by the contact of the outer 
world itself, can only be conveyed through intermediates, to cells 
which have withdrawn into the recesses of the colony, and which 
moreover have sacrificed their completeness in acquiring their 
special aptitudes. Accordingly, the localization of the vegetative 
functions (so called because they are shared alike by animals 
and plants) must have been accompanied, step by step, by the 
development of nerves to act as go-betweens, and establish that 
process of mutual exchange and supply without which division 
of labour is impossible. ‘This nervous system, however, is not 
the only one, nor the most characteristic, which animals are 
destined to acquire. In the vegetable kingdom nutrition is 
drawn from inorganic substances, from air, from water, from the 
mineral salts diffused through the soil, and the presence of these 
is sufficiently general to enable a plant to profit by them without 
moving, or at least, without moving more than is implied in the 
gradual extension of the roots and leaves. In the animal 
kingdom, on the contrary, the food is necessarily organic, and 
hence, being less generally diffused, it must be hunted for, and 
seized upon when it presents itself. The vegetative functions 
must therefore be combined in animals, with functions of relation, 
that is to say, a correspondence with the external world must 
be established, which shall enable the animal to adapt himself 
to events, and profit if possible by what goes on arourd him. 
It is hardly necessary to say that these functions exist in the 
lowest grades of the animal kingdom, without being localized, 
just as the functions of digestion or respiration. Au Actinophris, 
for instance (a kind of infusoria), has no other organ than the 
membrane which envelops him, but not the less can he exercise 
all the general functions of animal life. Observe him in the 
water which he inhabits, at the moment when a little grain of 
aliment is casually pushed against him by a current, and you 
will see a dimple forming in his envelope, which first retains the 
grain; the dimple deepens, and closes over the particle of food ; 
the latter is then digested, and if anything remains of it the 
dimple reopens, and evacuates the unassimilated part. Here we 
evidently have before us a beginning of what we may call un- 
conscious sensation ; the membrane of the actinophris is visibly 
affected by the contact of the grain of food, and responds to the 
contact by a reflex action, that is to say, by forming a dimple at 
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the right spot. An immense field is herewith opened to im- 
provement; the functions of relation will be localized ; sensitive 
nerves will receive the contact of external events, motor nerves 
corresponding with the former will provoke the reflex action ; 
and the more of these organs an animal acquires the better he 
will adapt himself to passing circumstances, and the more likely 
he will be to succeed in the struggle for life. In the lower 
animals the organs of reflex action, consisting in ganglia (or 
nervous centres) and fibres (sensitive and motor), connecting 
these centres with the surface of the animal, are dispersed, and 
independent of each other; but as we ascend the scale we shall 
find the. ganglia establishing connexions, and presently they 
will appear like knots along a cord, exhibiting a tendency to 
draw nearer to each other and merge into large knots. The 
topmost knot in the cord will gradually swell into pre-eminence 
over the others and constitute a brain. When this centralization 
has reached a certain point, the phenomenon of consciousness is 
produced ; local impressions for the most part will no longer 
be directly translated into action, but will be referred to the 
great nerve centre, from which alone orders must proceed ; and 
as in this centre the impression from one source will be constantly 
corrected, contradicted by impressions from another, each order 
will be given with reference to the whole organism instead of to 
a single part of it. In other words, volition will be substituted 
for reflex action. We shall go no further, for the reader will 
easily fill out the remainder of the picture for himself. Man is 
but an immense colony of cells, in which the division of labour, 
together with the centralization of the nervous system, has 
reached its highest limit. It is chiefly to this that his superiority 
is due; a superiority so great as regards certain functions of the 
brain that he may be excused for having denied his humbler 
relatives, and dreamt that standing alone in the centre of the 
universe, sun, moon and stars were made for him. 

The conception which we have sought, however hastily, to lay 
before the reader, the conception of transformation by natural 
selection, and of the survival of the fittest through the struggle 
for life, is «ue, as everybody knows, to Mr. Darwin, who first 
proclaimed it in his famous “ Origin of Species.” We have en- 
deavoured to indicate its excellences as an hypothesis; there 
remains for us to say, why it is not yet a theory. The chief 
obstacle at present is the sterility of hybrids. When you cross 
an ass with a mare, an offspring is easily obtained, which is the 
mule ; but when, as a next step, you endeavour to breed from a 
male and female mule, you get no offspring whatever ; the male 
is deficient in the organ of generation.* The structural difference 





* This fact of sterility being general in hybrids, can be used in certain 
cases as a test to distinguish varieties from species. 
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between two varieties may be as great as that between two 
species, and varieties may be obtained by selective breeding; but 
the barrier between the two is constituted by the fact, that whereas 
the cross offspring of varieties are fertile, the cross-offspring of 
two species are generally sterile. It would seem, therefore, as 
far as experiment has hitherto been pushed, that the laws of 
atavism and variability which receive such beautiful confirmation 
from what we see uf breeds, of varieties and races, do not extend 
to the formation of species. 


“Mr. Darwin (we quote again from Professor Huxley), in order 
to place his views beyond the reach of all possible assault, ought to be 
able to demonstrate the possibility of developing from a particular 
stock, by selective breeding, two forms which should either be unable 
to cross one with another, or whose cross-bred offspring should be in- 
fertile with one another.” 


Here then is a real barrier to the completeness of the hypo- 
thesis: the phenomena of Hybridism stare us in the face, and we 
cannot say as yet that we can by selective modification, produce 
the same results. Until this has been done, the cause assigned 
by Mr. Darwin for the origin of species can not be adopted as a 
vera causa, a cause sufficient to account for all the phenomena 
in question. 


“ Nay ; if it could be demonstrated, as Professor Huxley says, that 
it is impossible to breed selectively, from any stock, a form which shall 
not breed with another, produced from the same stock ; and if we were 
shown that this must be the necessary and inevitable result of all 
experiments, I hold that Mr. Darwin’s hypothesis would be utterly 
shattered. 

“But has this been done? or what is really the state of the case ? 
It is simply : that, so far as we have yet gone with our breeding, we 
have not produced from a common stock two breeds which are not 
more or less fertile with one another. 

“T do not know that there is a single fact which would justify any- 
one in saying that any degree of sterility has been observed between 
breeds absolutely known to have been produced by selective breeding 
from a common stock. On the other hand, I do not know that there 
is a single fact which can justify anyone in asserting that such sterility 
cannot be produced by proper experimentation. For my own part, I 
see every reason to believe that it may, and will be so produced. For, 
as Mr. Darwin has very properly urged, the phenomena of sterility are 
most capricious; we do not know what it is that the sterility depends 
on. There are some animals which will not breed in captivity ; 
whether it arises from the simple fact of their being deprived of their 
liberty, we know not, but certainly they will not breed. What an 
astonishing thing this is, to find one of the most important of all 
functions annihilated by mere imprisonment! ‘ 

P 
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“So again, there are cases known of ariimals which have been 
thought by naturalists to be undoubted species, which have yielded 
perfectly fertile hybrids, while there are other species which present 
what everybody believes to be varieties, which are more or less infer- 
tile with one another. There are other cases which are truly extra- 
ordinary ; there is, for example, one which has been carefully ex- 
amined, of two kinds of sea-weed, of which the male element of the 
one, which we may call A, fertilizes the female element of the other, 
B; while the male element of B will not fertilize the female element 
of A, so that, while the former experiment seems to show us that they 
are varieties, the latter leads to the conviction that they are species. 

“ When we see how capricious and uncertain the sterility is, how 
unknown the conditions on which it depends, I say that we have no 
right to affirm that these conditions will not be better understood 
by-and-by, and we have no ground for supposing that we may not be 
able to experiment so as to obtain that crucial result which I men- 
tioned just now. So that, though Mr. Darwin’s hypothesis does not 
completely extricate us from the difficulty at present, we have not the 
least right to say that it will not do so.” 


Reluctantly we are forced here to cease our quotations from 
our great naturalist, and hasten to the end. We began our 
sketch of the world’s history by warning the reader that it was 
hypothetical, and we have concluded by showing why it is so. 
But we do not hesitate to assert that hypothetical as it is, it will 
shed eternal lustre on Mr. Darwin’s name. It is the grandest 
conception since that of gravitation ; and future generations will 
place Newton and Darwin side by side. Newton was more for- 
tunate in that he lived to see the verification of his hypothesis, 
whereas the complete triumph of the “ Origin of Species” is 
probably reserved for future days. But compare the latter to 
any other hypothesis on the same questions, whether theological 
or scientific, and the difference will suffice for Mr. Darwin’s fame. 
If we recur now to the conception of design; if we observe 
how clumsy it is, how many assumptions it involves, with how 
many contradictions it is embarrassed, how incapable it is either 
to explain the past, or guide researches in the present, our judg- 
ment as to its ultimate fate will not waver. Doubtless, it will 
not completely perish in our times, at least for the great mass ; 
it has too firm a root in convictions of an unscientific nature, 
and is too convenient a resource for those who shun the trouble 
of collecting and comparing evidence ; but science has laid the 
axe to the tree, and sooner or later it must fall. 
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THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


R. ALLIES gracefully dedicates the fresh instalment of his 
work on “The Formation of Christegdom” to Dr. J. H. New- 
man, who, “ once the Hector of a doomed Troy, has become in his 
days and country the Achilles of the city of God.” * The great theme 
of the present volume is the rise of the Christian Church and the 
character and development of Greek Philosophy. The initial topic is 
the foundation of the Roman Church, regarded as the type and form 
of every particular church. The founder of that church is almost 
invariably assumed to be St. Peter. Eichhorn, Bertholde, Mayerhoff, 
Schleiermacher, De Wette, on the Protestant side, and Ellendorff on 
the Catholic, are opposed to the traditionary view ; at least, Ellendorff 
only contends for the possibility of St. Peter’s residence at Rome, and 
admits that it can never be proved. Mr. Allies, in conformity with 
old traditions, brings Peter to Rome in the second year of Claudius ; 
transports him to Jerusalem, when that Emperor issued an edict for 
the banishment of the Jews, and makes him return to Rome in the 
reign of Nero. To the insufficiency of the testimony on which 
Mr. Allies rests his statements we must add the weighty counter- 
evidence afforded by the paradoxical silenee of St. Luke and St. Paul 
in the Acts of the Apostles, in the Epistle to the Romans, and in that 
to the Galatians. Passing from the Christian Church to Greek 
philosophy, we demur to the misrepresentation of Professor Zeller’s 
general argument. We must still contend that all improvements in 
the condition of the world are not to be attributed exclusively to 
Christianity. “It was,” says Dr. Milman, “the weakness of Rome, 
not her humanity or her Christianity, which, by ceasing to supply the 
markets with hordes of conquered barbarians, diminished the trade.” The 
distinction between the marriage of the freeman and the concubinage 
of the slave was long recognised by Christianity itself. On the other 
hand, polygamy was prohibited by the Pretorian edict, while the law 
of Claudius proteeted the sick and useless slave, and opened the 
hospitals to slaves as well as poor freemen. 

In “ The Sources and Development of Christianity,” by Mr. T. L. 
Strange, we have a work which evinces considerable reading, but little 
scholarship, great audacity, with defective critical power, paradoxical 
assertion, and offensive mannerism.?, On the other hand, there is 
some valuable information contained in his volume—the last of a series 
of books on theological subjects—and the bold utterances and uncom- 
promising conclusions of the author may attract minds that demand 





1 “The Formation of Christendom.” Part III. By T. W. Allies. London: 
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but little light, and are indifferent to sweetness. That some one 
belonging to the Greek field of Christianity schemed the Epistle to 
the Romans in the name of Paul isa reckless assertion ; the preference 
accorded to the historical authority of the Acts of the Apostles over 
that of the Epistle to the Galatians, after Zeller’s demonstration of its 
legendary character and dogmatic purpose, says little for our author’s 
critical acumen ; and the imputation of forgery to the testimony of 
Tacitus, Suetonius, and Plinius, to the existence of Christianity in the 
first century, implies am ultra-scepticism that is simply astounding. 
Sections in which are discussed the character of the Christian religion, 
the construction of its records, and the Gentile action on the forma- 
tion of the new creed, are followed by a concluding section, in which 
the author specifies his objections to the principles as well as to the 
facts of Christianity. 

Mr. Strange, however, is quite right in maintaining with Baur and 
other eminent theological writers, that the original type of Chris- 
tianity was Judaic. Neither Jesus nor the Twelve Apostles ever broke 
with the Mosaic law, though there was certainly a revolutionary 
element in their teaching. The representative document of the old 
Messianic creed, in a developed form, is the Apocalypse of St. John. 
Read in the light of modern criticism, it is extremely interesting. 
That such a work, so full of fiery enthusiasm, glowing imagery, sacred 
vindictiveness, and monstrous belief, was written by one who had seen 
and heard and touched the great Prophet of Nazareth, as he stood 
among the corn-fields of Judea, or gazed on the glorious temple in 
Jerusalem, is a stirring and instructive thought. In spite, however, 
of the assurance derived from external evidence, corroborated by 
internal testimony of the apostolic authorship of this book, there are 
critics, and among them the eminent Dr. Friedrich Bleek,* who hesi- 
tate to assign it to the fulminating son of Zebedee. Agreeing with 
the general verdict of critical inquirers that the author of the 
Apocalypse cannot be the author of the Gospel and Epistles which 
bear the name of John, he errs, as we think, in attributing the fourth 
Gospel to the apostle so called. He is right, however, as to the date 
of the book, differing from Irenzus, who referred it to the reign of 
Domitian, instead of to the reign of Galba or possibly Vespasian. 
He is right again in his general interpretation of the great vision of 
the Guarded Isle, and in his special interpretation of the enigma of 
the seven-headed beast he is only in error as to the name of the slain 
and reviving monster. This he considers to be Lateinos (agreeing 
herein with Irenzeus), and not Nero-Czsar, the solution almost simul- 
taneously proposed by Fritzsche, Reuss, Benary, and Hitzig. The 
objections to the latter interpretation have been conclusively answered 
in the “Tiibingen Annual.” Bleek concedes that the Apocalypse 
represents the advent of Christ and the appearance of Antichrist as 
imminent, and adds that this was the opinion of the early Christians, 
and even of the New Testament writers in general. ‘I'here are many 





3 “*Dr, Friedrich Bleek’s Lectures on the Apocalypse.” Edited by Lic. Th. 
Hossbach, Translated from the German. Edited by Samuel Davidson, D.D. 
London; Williams and Norgate. 1875. 
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points in this treatise on which we entirely disagree with the learned 
author; but on the whole the exegesis is sound, and the volume 
contains nearly all the preliminary information requisite for the proper 
understanding of this memorable book. 

Somewhat of the splendour of an old Hebrew prophet lightened 
round John Knox, “ chief priest and founder of the faith that became 
Scotland’s, New England’s, and Oliver Cromwell’s’’— that is, of 
Puritanism—as Mr. Carlyle tells us. The grandeur that belonged 
to this religious movement was given to it, says Dr. Lorimer, by 
the great Scotsman.‘ From a mode of thought and feeling in Hooper’s 
hands it passed into the more advanced stage of an organization and 
realized form of Church life under the hand of Knox. Dr. Lorimer 
enables us to see Knox in his real character, heroic, true, tender, 
moderate when moderation seemed possible without sin, but rough, 
bitter, and fiercely intolerant when liberty of thought or action, of 
which he disapproved, was contemplated even as a possible contingency. 
In his remarkable programme of ecclesiastical and educational reform, 
Knox makes no proposal for the abolition of episcopacy in the English 
Church, though more zealous for schools and learning than for bishops 
and bishoprics ; but in the same programme the man who had suffered 
from the persecution of Catholics and Protestants rules that none 
ought to be freed from the yoke of Church discipline, nor permitted to 
decline from the religion of God; yea, that prince or emperor who 
should go about to destroy true religion (Puritanism?) and erect 
idolatry (the Catholic religion?) ought to be adjudged to death 
according to God’s commandment. This “tragical extreme of 
opinion,” Dr. Lorimer appears rightly to attribute, not to a hard or 
cruel nature, but to a too consequential logic, and to the narrow creed 
to which that logic was applied. The erroneous principle that the law 
of Moses was still binding politically as well as morally upon Christian 
nations was the true cause of the intolerance of Knox. Dr. Lorimer’s 
Monograph contains some fresh biographical and historical material, 
and much interesting comment from his own pen. ‘The first part dis- 
cusses Knox’s work and influence in the Church of England, and gives 
some account of his residence in that country; the second part consists of 
Knox’s papers never before published, but which fell into Dr. Lorimer’s 
hands about two years ago, when looking through the Morrice Col- 
lection of Manuscripts in Dr. Williams’s Library, London. They 
serve to illustrate the English section of the Scottish Reformer’s life 
and work. 

The critical spirié has found an entrance into the Sanctuary, and 
many clergymen of the Church of England have shown a disposition 
to admit some of the more decisive results of German criticism. Yet 
the Rev. Thomas Griffith, Prebendary of St. Paul’s, can hardly be 





4 *¢ John Knox and the Church of England. His work in her Pulpit, and his 
influence upon her' Liturgy, Articles and Parties.’ A Monograph founded upon 
several important papers of Knox never before published. By Peter Lorimer, 
D.D., Professor of Theology, English Presbyterian College, &c. London: Henry 
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considered of their number.’ He appears to have some acquaintance, 
indeed, with the writings of eminent German divines, but to have 
derived little profit from them. As a guide in his Studies he prefers 
“ Mark,” because he finds in that Gospel the simple “ annals ” which 
its author had often heard Peter relate ; discarding, however, the pas- 
sage chap. xvi. v. 9-20 as no part of Mark’s testimony. The “ more 
meagre outline” of this evangelist, as he not very respectfully entitles 
the Gospel which bears his name, he supplements with the fuller 
details supplied by Matthew and Luke. “ As to the Gospel of John,” 
he observes, “ this is a work so entirely sui generis that all attempts to 
weave its narrative into harmony with that of the preceding three 
necessarily fails,” though the personal character of Jesus as “ portrayed 
by John and his predecessors is in all essential points one and the 
same.” In Appendix IV. the extraordinary presence of God intensify- 
ing the magnetic force of man, as in the transfiguration, is illustrated 
by the reaction of mtensified mental force on the vital force of a 
woman in puerperal exhaustion, when her newborn babe is held up 
before her glazing eye; where the bad taste of the illustrator is 
matched by the irrelevancy of the illustration. The Studies of the 
Divine Master, while containing no complete life of Jesus, present us 
with a comprehensive view of his career, from the commencement of 
his humiliation to the resurrection. The style is a little turgid, the 
matter not very striking, but the thoughts will probably please that 
section of the “ religious world” which is called evangelical, and will, 
we trust, assist our readers to “go on in an ascending ratio” till as 
the author expresses it, they be millionaires in wisdom. 

“The Better Self,’ by Mr. Hain Friswell, is a series of essays 
intended to enforce the lessons of practical wisdom, but we hardly 
think they will make any man a millionaire in that species of wealth.° 
The ideal life which they recommend is the “ life of ordinary courtesy, 
simple and pure affection and humdrum honesty.” An ideal life is 
somewhat differently delineated in a volume of sermons, entitled “ The 
Soul’s Way to God,” preached in Liverpool by the Rev. Charles Beard, 
a Unitarian minister. The creed of Mr. Beard is simple and intel- 
ligible.’ It is founded on the assumption that there is a Divine per- 
sonal perfection, the object of the transcendental longings of the soul, or 
the conviction that supreme excellence was revealed in Christ, and 
the belief in a happy immortality. There is throughout a reference to 
religious difficulties, to recez* scientific discovery, to critical biblical 
problems; but the speculative element is always subordinated to the 
ethical or spiritual; there is no pompous parade of learning; but 
everywhere refinement of thought and feeling and a corresponding 
delicacy of expression. The sermons will be welcome, we presume, to 
all who advocate the claims of a genuine Christian theism. 





5 “Studies of the Divine Master.” By Thomas Griffith, A.M., Prebendary of 
St. Paul’s. London: Henry 8. King and Co. 1875. 

6 «*The Better Self” By Hain Friswell, author of ‘‘The Gentle Life.” 
London: Henry S. King and Co., Cornhill. 1875. 

7 “The Soul’s Way to God,” and other Sermons. Preached in Liverpool. By 
Charles Beard, B.A. London; Williams and Norgate. 1875. 
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Dr. Isaac Williams, the pious and learned author of a devotional 
commentary on the.Gospel narrative, known and admired by Anglicans 
more than thirty years ago, has issued a new edition of his sermons on 
the Epistles and Gospels. The second volume, now before us, contains 
more than forty sermons, of which twenty-six relate to Trinity Sun- 
day and the Sundays after Trinity, and the remainder to the Saints’ 
days observed by the Church of England.’ The sermons are written 
without pretension, without the reality or affectation of science, with- 
out criticism, and are apparently designed for the instruction of the 
moderate Anglican section. The Bishop of Salisbury, another repre- 
sentative of the Anglican theory, has now reprinted for the fifth time 
“The Great Forty Days ””—a practical illustration of the popularity of 
the volume.’ The examination of Dr. Newman’s Development Hypo- 
thesis, which forms the subject of the preface to the second edition, will 
still be read with interest. Dr. Henry Hayman’s sermons preached in 
Rugby School, are short, and from his own poiné of view, sensible dis- 
courses.” At once practical and dogmatic they maintain a certain 
standard of orthodoxy, without rejecting modern thought or sentiment, 
where they do not conflict with that standard. For instance, he con- 
cedes that Christ may be regarded as “the loftiest type of hero- 
worship,” but insists on his divinity, his incarnation, his resurrection, 
his sanctifying power. ‘lhe prominence given to the doctrine of the 
presence of the Holy Spirit in the Christian is,as Dr. Hayman himself 
indicates, a leading characteristic of the theology of his Rugby sermons, 

A similar spirit of Theology pervades Mr. Thomas Hancock’s 
“Sermons on the Obligations of the Church to the State, and to 
Humanity.”" Borrowing this word from an extrinsic source, while 
rejecting the Positivist doctrine, he uses it in strictly Christian 
applications. Mr. Hancock is intensely national in his ecclesiastical 
theories, with considerable admiration for Cranmer, and something 
like contempt for “the ghastly pseudo-Peters of the Vatican.” He 
combines theological detiniteness with liberal sympathy, defending 
Mr. Mill, and sympathizing with his aspirations, while vindicating 
the damnatory genius of the Athanasian Creed. 

“The Manuals of Religious Instruction,” edited by Rev. J. P. 
Norris, Canon of Bristol, exhibit the usual characteristics of a fossil 
theology. Mr. Winter” gives a review of the history of the Chris- 
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tian Church, as recorded in the Acts of the Apostles, with explanatory 
notes and quotations from Professor Plumptre, and from the “ Life 
and Epistles of St. Paul,” by Conybeare and Howson. Mr. Gregory,” 
Vicar of Halberton, comments on the prophets of the Captivity, and 
the Messianic teaching, whether through symbolic institution or 
direct prediction, in rigidly orthodox fashion. The editor himself" 
unfolds the mysteries contained in the Thirty-nine Articles, and 
appeals to “ Ignatius, writing within ten years of St. John’s death !” 
for the high antiquity and exalted character of the episcopal office. 
“The Intermediate State of the Soul between Death and the 
Resurrection” is the subject of a Sermon preached by the Bishop of 
Lincoln, at the church of All Saints, Windsor. In Mr. Archer 
Gurney’s “ First Principles in Church and State’ it is maintained 
that English Churchmen cannot co-operate religiously with Roman 
Catholics, but that they can with Protestant N onconformists, exclud- 
ing Baptists, Unitarians, and Friends; that there is, at least, a 
secondary value in Presbyterian ordination, and even that a certain 
priesthood is vested in every believer; that in an ideal Church Con- 
gress the laity ought to be represented, and have a separate or lay 
vote; that to perish everlastingly means to swerve from the way of 
everlasting life; and that subscription to a declaration of loyalty to 
the Church, the State, and the Bishops is the logical sequel to the 
contents of this pamphlet. According to the author of “ Results of 
the Expostulation of the Right Honourable W. E. Gladstone,” there 
are four divergent forms of the Catholic faith—the Ultramontane, 
the Minimizing (Dr. Newman’s), the Gallican, and the Gallico- 
Ultramontane faith. After examining each of these four varieties, 
the writer concludes that Christianity—the faith of the Scriptures, 
the faith of the Nicene Fathers, the faith of the early Creeds—owes 
its preservation to a higher Power than that of Rome; while admit- 
ting that the Roman See, in virtue of its Primacy, defined as he 
defines it, may be a means, at times, of preserving Christian unity. 
In an “ Exposition of the Church,” a Roman Catholic rebukes “ the 
spasmodic cry of alarm of Lord John Russell, and the still more 
spiteful attack of the late Prime Minister. Give the Catholic Church, 
exclaims her champion, equal rights and fair play, and she will again 
win Europe, and with Europe the world. A member of the Society 
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of Friends, in a pamphlet on “The Church in its Relation to the 
State,’ which has reached a third edition, pleads for Disestablish- 
ment on the ground that the union between Church and State tends 
to secularize the Church of Christ. In an accordant pamphlet” by 
Mr. Van Rhyn the same policy is vindicated, with an assurance that 
disendowment does not mean spoliation, nor preclude a generous 
regard to the equal claims of those who are in the actual enjoyment 
of State endowments. In the “ Ecclesiastical Institutions of Hol- 
land,”” Mr. Philip H. Wicksteed has expanded an Appendix to a 
Report on the “ History of Modern Theology,” laid more than a 
year ago before a sub-committee of the Trustees of the Hibbert 
Fund, in the impression that it might prove of public interest. Re- 
marking on the intimate connexion that exists in Holland between 
Philosophy and Modern Theology, Mr. Wicksteed indicates Scholten, 
Opzoomer, and Kuenen as the three founders of the modern school 
in Holland—Hoekstra being an independent leader rather than foun- 
der. Of these, Opzoomer is a professed philosopher, Scholten and 
Hoekstra have written philosophical works, and Kuenen has shown in 
his lectures an extraordinary grasp of philosophical subjects. The 
modern school is supposed to date from about the year 1857, and is 
the result mainly of the dogmatic theological teaching of Professor 
Scholten of Leiden, and the philosophical teaching of Professor 
Opzoomer of Utrecht. This school appears to teach openly, among 
other things, that the belief of the early Christians that Jesus had 
returned to earth from His grave is a delusion. “German Public 
Opinion at the Time of the Reformation and in the Present Age” is 
one of a series of tracts designed to give information, with a practical 
end in view. The tract before us, written by Karl Fischer, is strongly 
anti-Catholic in tendency, and illustrates its position by quotations, 
in prose and verse, drawn from contemporary productions.~ “ Signs 
of the Times’” contends that the two armies of Free Thought and 
Superstition are watching each other closely. “Church Prospects’ 
deprecates Mr. Llewellyn Davies’s proposition to remove the Athana- 
sian Creed from its present place in the Prayer Book to the 
neighbourhood of the Articles as a cowardly compromise. “Common- 
place Reflections on Orthodoxy’ is fairly entitled to the name it 
bears. “ Heresy and Sham’ is a bitter denunciation of the leading 
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Christian sects, in which we are informed that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury has 56,6507. a year, and the Bishop of London 70,0002. 
“The Great Ecclesiastical Trial”” is a statement of the cireumstances 
which marked the expulsion from the House of Representatives of 
North Carolina of J. W. Thorne, who declares himself a resolute 
theist, ostensibly on a charge of atheism, but in reality, as he alleges, 
from political motives. “Inspirations and Anodynes’”™ deprecate 
spiritual anesthesia, finding consolation and support in love, duty, 
ideas, for the bereavements, griefs, and agonies which no life can 
escape. 

To Mr. Scott’s proselytizing enthusiasm we are indebted for a traet 
by Mr. Moncure Conway on “ Consequences,’ wherein the author 
records his dissent from the Bishop of Peterborough, who prefers asking 
whether the tidings of science are glad tidings to inquiring whether 
they are true tidings; for two lectures on Positive Religion by the 
late Rev. James Cranbrook,” who, regarding the religious system of 
Comte as fanciful and inadequate, announces a reconstruction that will 
allow our feelings fair play while it satisfies every demand of the 
intellect ; for a critique by Mr. Francis Newman,” who has been half 
compelled to sympathize with Secularism by Miss Cobbe’s audacious 
argument, that if there is no immortality for the weak and the wicked, 
man is a failure and God unjust ; for a Speculation, by Mr. E. V. Neale,” 
who claims for the Imagination a power of revealing the mysteries of 
Being; and, lastly, for some Remarks by Mr. Charles Bray, on 
Professor Tyndall’s Address,* wherein he wisely recommends the 
practice of toleration, and forcibly illustrates it by good-humouredly 
knocking down “ those damned dissenters,” the Anti-Phrenologists. 

“ In the Beginning,” a brochure by Mr. R. Hill Sandys, may head our 
next paragraph.” Reflecting on certain modern views of the Creation, 
the author declares that unless we are absolutely certain of a conscious 
immortality, Thought is an impertinence and Truth a metaphysical 
quicksand. The author of “Signs of the Times,” disapproves of the 
“ Encyclical” of our Popes at Lambeth, and commends Mr. Gladstone for 
the good service he has done in the cause of Free Thought, by his exposi- 
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tion of the logical inadequacy of any doctrine of Infallibility to produce 
human certainty. In “ Errors and Terrors of Blind Guides,” the Rev. 
N. G. Wilkins, the solitary impugner of the doctrine of Everlasting 
Punishment at a rudi-decanal meeting of fifteen or twenty clergymen in 
the year 1869, undertakes to refute that doctrine, though maintained by 
Jeremy Taylor, Pearson, Baxter, Watts, Keble, Spurgeon, Dr. Pusey, 
and Canon Liddon. In six letters addressed to Lord Selborne,®” Mr. 
Malcolm MacColl, defends certain High Church tenets and practices, 
protests against that abortion of justice called the Purchas Judgment, 
as also against the maxim of unquestioning submission to the sie volo 
sic jubeo of a bishop. In a volume of nearly five hundred pages, 
written with much fervour and abounding in historical precedent, he 
sets forth his views of Sacerdotalism, the Eucharist, the Spiritual 
World, and Ritualism, venturing on the prediction that the bishops of 
the next generation will do the Ritualistic movement that justice which 
the bishops of this have done to the much maligned Oxford movement. 

Dr. Isaac Ashe, “ who fearlessly accepts the conclusions alike of the 
physical and biological sciences and of critical acumen, and yet fails to 
see in them the faintest shadow of an argument against the religion of 
the Saviour,” speculates in his vindication of the Divine Origin of 
Christianity® on the possibility of bringing the operation of an Invisible, 
Immaterial, Infinite Spirit, into harmony with the law of conservation 
of energy, and thus of supplying a satisfactory solution of the diffi- 
culties of supernatural intervention. On the genuineness of certain of 
the New Testament writings, Dr. Ashe has some reflections, which 
show that if he has really studied the principal works of German 
theologians he has profited very little by the conclusions of critical 
acumen. Hisessay, however, obtained a prize in the University of Dublin. 

We have applied the word Fossil to a certain type of theology. To 
another type the word Grotesque is, perhaps, more applicable, though 
it is, in truth, antiquated enough. ‘Two specimens of this theological 
type are before us; a curious conglomerate of scientific speculation, 
popular superstition, and biblical representation. The Rev. James 
Pollock’s is the least intolerable of the two compositions of this non- 
sense theology, though he treats us very liberally to the Antediluvian 
stories which he has accumulated.” Mr. Pollock appears to believe in 
phantom carriages and knockings, and sweet music: and quotes 
absurdities with approval out of second or third-rate German theologians. 
With Lange he believes that the “ voice from heaven ” sounded like a 
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peal of thunder to one bystander, an angelic ery to another, and a 
divine articulation to a third. He talks of the “earthiness” of 
undeveloped spirits, and quotes a bit of nonsense from Delitzsch, who 
quotes another bit of nonsense from somebody else, to the effect that 
“ Men before the fall were invested and clothed, and, as it were, 
shadowed with an external glitter and shining, as is the moon, instead 
of clothes.” Moonshine instead of clothes is rather “ motley wear,” 
but “ Out of the Body,” by Mr. Pollock, is sober certainty of waking 
bliss, compared with the “Glimpses of the Supernatural,’ which Dr. 
Lee, the Vicar of All Saints, Lambeth, reveals to us.*° The miraculous 
is his native element. He believes in the revivification of the three 
dead bodies recorded by S. Augustine ; in the relic-cloth of SS. Gervasius 
and Protasius, which, when applied to the eyes of the blind man, 
restored him to sight ; in the verification of the wood of the cross, after 
its discovery by St. Helena through the convincing miracle wrought 
upon a dead man. The miracles of St. Bernard and Francis Xavier, 
however, are preferred to all others, for splendour and publicity, truth, 
reality, and influence. But Dr. Lee’s volumes, not only chronicle 
miraculous occurrences, properly so-called, they abound in “ facts, 
records, and traditions relating to dreams, omens, apparitions, wraiths, 
warnings, second sight, witchcraft, necromancy.”’ As a contribution to 
the history of human folly the book will amuse and instruct. 

It is a relief to step from off the floating islands of superstition and 
take our stand on the comparative terra firma of recognised theological 
literature. Mr. A. C. Jennings and Mr. Lowe have published the third 
and fourth Books of the Psalms (Ixxiii. to evi.) correcting the received 
version, where they see occasion, by printing the renderings they prefer 
in the same p:ge with the English text; the Hebrew text not being 
given.” On the whole the little volume before us seems creditable to 
the scholarship of Mr. Jennings and his colleague; though we demur 
to some of these substitutory revisions. In Psalm lxxxvii., for instance, 
Hupfeld’s explanation of the masculine singular (v. 3) in agreement 
with the feminine plural seems preferable to that of the translators, 
who render the words: With glorious gifts art thou bespoken, and the 
rendering of v. 7, All my well-springs are singing aloud, does not 
commend itself to our judgment. The peculiar word, Psalm lxxiv. 8, 
which in Lamentations occurs in the singular and refers to the Temple, 
they render synagogues and do not hesitate to ascribe the Psalm to 
the Maccabean period. Gesenius understands the word to apply to the 
holy places without Jerusalem, and in spite of the authority of Hitzig 
it is not clear that any. of the Psalms were written at so late a date as 
that of the Maccabees. Again we dissent from our author’s criticism 
on the Asaph Psalms, on the ascription of Psalm xc. to Moses, and on 
the significance of the words 2 Sam. c. i. v.18 which, we believe, 
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imply that David taught the children of Judah not the use of the im- 
plement, but the Song of the Bow. 

The second volume of Dr, F.C. Baur’s remarkable work on the 
“ Life, Writings and Doctrine of the Apostle Paul,” translated from 
the second edition by Rev. W. Menzies, belongs, like the volume of 
Bleek already noticed to the Theological Library, published by sub- 
scription.” In it the second and third classes of the Pauline Epistles 
are examined with extraordinary erudition and critical sagacity. These 
two classes include all the letters of the Apostles except the four 
unquestionable letters to the Romans, Corinthians, and Galatians. The 
first epistle to Timothy it is well-known was regarded with profound 
suspicion by Schleiermacher. De Wette, too, pronounced the three 
pastoral letters spurious. This was also the unqualified verdict of 
Credner. Further applying Schleiermacher’s method of inquiry to 
the Epistle to the Ephesians, De Wette decided that it was a 
rhetorical expansion of the Epistle to the Colossians. If these eminent 
critics have arrived, independently of the Tubingen School, at this 
result; if it be once conceded that our Canon contains fabricated 
Pauline letters, it cannot be regarded as an extravagance that the 
illustrious founder of that School has pronounced other letters which 
bear the Apostle’s name, supposititious. The reasoning by which he 
arrived at this conclusion is accessible to the nof-German reading 
public in Mr. Menzies’ meritorious translation ; while those who do not 
sympathize with this destructive criticism will find much to instruct 
and interest them in the masterly dissertations on the doctrine of the 
Apostle which succeed the chapters on the Pauline Epistles. 

Dr. 8. Davidson, who while perserving his own critical independence, 
has done valuable service in embodying in his Introduction to the New 
Testament the principal results of the investigations of Baur and his 
school, has now, in fulfilment of a promise made to his friend Von 
Tischendorf, given us an acceptable companion volume to it, in a trans- 
lation of the Greek text of the New Testament, prepared by that 
experienced scholar.” In executing his task he has followed the latest 
text of Von 'lischendorf, the only one as he reminds us, that loyally 
respects the Sinaitic MS., and which has benefited by the true read- 
ings of the Vatican MS., presented in the N. T. V. of 1867. Preserv- 
ing the old associations and familiar rhythm of the received version, 
he has introduced corrections and improvements in such instances only 
as appear to call for change. Thus bis own version is really a revision 
of the translation which the sanctities of time have rendered venerable. 
On the whole Dr. Davidson appears to us to have accomplished a 
difficult and delicate task with considerable success. Occasionally 
indeed, we think, he has been over-scrupulous in his fidelity to the 
original, as in Luke xx. 37, “ He is not God of dead but of living,” 
and here and there are some renderings which might perhaps be im- 
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proved. Among innumerable examples of meritorious execution we 
may refer to the Census passage in St. Luke, the Shrine and Altar of 
St. Matthew xxiv.; to Phil. ii— did not think equality with God 
a thing to be grasped at;” and the bold rendering of St. John viii. 
44, where there is a latent allusion to the heretical opinion, that the 
Demiurge was the Devil’s father. One marked peculiarity of this 
version, and of course of Tischendorf’s text, is the omission of doubtful 
or spurious passages, as that on the Heavenly witnesses, 1 St. John v., 
the closing verse of the Gospel of St. John ; the Ascension clause in St. 
Luke xxiv. 57. The great antiquity of the story of the woman taken 
in adultery, derived as it seems to be from the Gospel to the Hebrews, 
justified Dr. Davidson in printing it separately and in smaller type 
in his translation. The same may be said of the conclusion of the 
Gospel of St. Mark, which if not originally a constituent part of that 
Gospel, is yet so ancient that, as Dr. Davidson remarks in his too brief 
introductory notice, it was known to Irenzus, 

The powerful reasoning and scholarly attainments of the author of 
“Supernatural Religion’ have received such general recognition that 
we are not surprised to find that this admirable work has attained the 
honours of a sixth edition.“ If in the course of a thousand pages 
occasional inaccuracies occur, it would be the height of injustice to 
infer that a literary production should therefore be condemned as a 
whole. On one important point we confess that hitherto our opinion 
has not been that of the author of this book. We have been contented 
to acquiesce in the view maintained by eminent and by no means 
dependent critics that the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke, 
though not of St. Mark or St. John, were, together with a third 
gospel—the Gospel of Peter or the Gospel according to the Hebrews 
—the documents from which Justin derived his citations. The new 
edition of “ Supernatural Religion ” is introduced by a preface of more 
than eighty pages, in which the adverse criticisms which it has en- 
countered are refuted and occasional inaccuracies acknowledged. In 
general, we think, our author’s vindication is successful; while in 
some instances we do not see that the real merits of the case are at all 
affected by trivial collateral considerations. If the conclusion that the 
silence of Eusebius proves that Papias said nothing about the third or 
fourth Gospel, is in excess of the premises, assuredly the conclusion 
that the silence of Eusebius respecting early witnesses to the Fourth 
Gospel is evidence favourable to the existence of their testimony, must 
likewise be pronounced an exaggeration. As regards the Ignatian 
Epistles many distinguished critics, among them Baur, Hilgenfeld, 
Lipsius, Davidson, reject them altogether. Falsified and interpolated 
as they are, they can hardly be adduced as evidence on any important 
point. In discussing this subject our author corrects Dr. Lightfoot’s 
inadvertent misrepresentation that he has assumed the priority of the 
Curetonian Epistles, by the simple declaration that he does not hold 
the opinion attributed to him. With regard to the reported journey 
of Ignatius to Rome, we agree with our author that the story is in- 
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credible. Baur, Scholten, Volkmar, Davidson affirm the martyrdom 
to have taken place in Antioch. In Antioch the remains of Ignatius 
long remained interred, according to the testimony of Chrysostom and 
Jerome. The simple conclusion is that, instead of being translated 
from Rome to Antioch, his bones were buried in the place where he 
suffered. 

The speculative interest awakened by the perusal of the first instal- 
ment of Mr. G. H. Lewes’s profound, original, and nobly ambitious 
work is satisfactorily sustained in the second.” ‘The limits of the 
Knowable were the subject of previous discussion. In the present 
volume a solution of five problems is offered for acceptance. They are 
briefly indicated by the characteristic titles prefixed to the several 
sections into which the dissertation is distributed: the Principles of 
Certitude, the passage from the Known to the Unknown, Matter and 
Force, Force and Cause, the Absolute in the Correlations of Feeling 
and Motion. There is scarcely one of these topics which may not be 
made the subject of conflicting views, and that not only where the 
oppugnancy is radical, as in the case of the Ontologist and Experi- 
mentalist, but on subordinate points between fellow-combatants in the 
same generic cause. For the present our humbier duty is limited to a 
general indication of the subjects discussed ; the character of the in- 
vestigation, the object proposed, and the results attained or believed to 
be’attained. It was Comte’s great achievement to have specified all 
the conditions of the positive method; it is Mr. Lewes’s own aim to 
reduce it to mental laws. Dismissing the vulgar prejudice that expe- 
rience is tuo narrow a basis for the interpretation of nature, declining 
to accept the restrictions of the word imposed by the Ontological 
school, or to rest content with the vague recognition of Experience as 
the guide and test of Speculation, Mr. Lewes seeks a basis for his 
Method in the exact ascertainment of the psychological limits of Expe- 
rience and “the precise statement of the procedure by which science 
forms its ideal constructions and verifies its conclusions.” One of the 
most original and characteristic contributions of Mr. Lewes to a new 
philosophy is his theory of the external world. Insisting strongly on 
the conception of Nature as a pure existence; a reality, admitted by 
all except idealists to exist independently, Mr. Lewes draws attention 
to the marked difference between our direct and indirect relations to 
this external order, contending that while in Feeling the Presentation 
is direct, and Nature is what is presented in Feeling, in Thought the pre- 
sentation is indirect and removed from Reality, and Nature is reflected 
in Thought only so far as the symbolical represention of thought cor- 
responds with the presentation of Feeling. Our Cosmos is thus only 
a Cosmos of Feeling. The universe of Beirg is a postulate; the 
warrant for the postulate is the experience of every fresh accession 
from the Unknown to the Known. ‘To regard all existence as Known 
in the last analysis only in Feeling, appears to us sound philosophy, 
and one of the cardinal difticulties of Idealism (which of three powerful 
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concordant thinkers, Mr. Mill, Mr. Grote, and Mr. Bain, only one remains 
to dispel) is that implied in the words just cited from Mr. Lewes’s 
book. For if the external world be a purely subjective construction, 
it is natural to expect a spontaneous development of the same, dis- 
pensing with the laborious processes of observation, reasoning, and the 
slow acquisition of knowledge. While maintaining then that Things 
have no separate existence apart from Feelings, Mr. Lewes insists 
upon the existence of an objective factor or non-ego. An object ts a 
feeling or group of feelings, but it is somewhat more. “ The Some- 
what is the abstract possibility of one factor of a product entering into 
relation with some different factors, when it will exist under another 
form. ‘The Noumenon or Thing in itself is acknowledged not as a 
reality but as a fiction founded on a convenient distinction. Extra- 
sensible experience can never furnish material to the Science of Meta- 
physics as conceived by Mr. Lewes, and defined by him to be the 
science of the most general conceptions, the co-ordination of the gene- 
ralities separately reached in the various departments of Science. The 
Absolute of Mr. H. Spencer, the Unknowable Absolute, is pronounced 
by Mr. Lewes to be a monotheistic development of Fetichisim ; the 
Thing in itself to be explicable as “the symbol of that otherness of 
relation which the Thing we perceive may be inferred to present when 
it is no longer in relation to us.’ The Absolute Existence of Mr. 
Lewes is the sum total of Things. But of this Existence, as of the 
Substance of Spinoza, we know only a part. The Thing is its attri- 
butes: the “Thing in itself” is Feeling. We know it in Feeling, 
and this known is a reality since it is part of the great Real. Mr. 
Lewes’s doctrine must not be confounded with that of Hume or of 
Mill, for though it might be said that with them, as with Mr. Lewes, 
Feeling is the Real. yet, with Mr. Lewes there remains an independent 
and unexhausted Reality, while in their system Feeling and Reality 
are co-extensive. Yet perfectly intelligible as Mr. Lewes’s theory is, 
it seems not unattended with difficulty. Explicit in abstraction, 
the two aspects of Self and Not Self are implicitly united in the 
primary fact of Feeling. Logical separation may distinguish, but the 
intellect sees only a duplicate unity. If feeling is made up of two 
factors, we have a product, but how can we ascertain what is contri- 
buted by the Ego and what is contributed by the Non-ego. Is the 
Felt anything more to our knowledge than a group of feelings, which 
we invest with objective existence as attributes of the object? 1s not 
the neural process itself a group of feelings, and may not the idealist 
object, that the proof of its being more than a group of feelings is 
wanting? Leaving these questions unanswered, we pass on to an 
attractive and original speculation discussed in the concluding chapter 
of the work: Motion as a mode of Feeling. The gulf between Motion 
and Feeling is unanimously regarded as incapable of being bridged 
over. ‘I'he transformation of a neural process into a sensation is pro- 
nounced an impenetrable mystery. And rightly, admits Mr. Lewes. 
But he continues, there is no evidence whatever of such a transforma- 
tion. On the contrary, all the evidence points to the very different 
fact that the neural process and the feeling are one and the same pro- 
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cess viewed under different aspects. The living mechanism has one 
mode of action, Sensibility manifested in sensible tremors or groups of 
tremors. The manifestations of Sensibility are the actions of the 
nervous mechanism. From the manifold conditions of this mechanism 
emerges the phenomenon feeling—the expression of its conditions— 
every effect being the procession of its cause. Feeling is the subjective 
aspect of a neural process and must be identified with it. The nervous 
tremor does not become a feeling in the sentient organism, it is that 
feeling in the organism. There is identity of existence under diversity 
of aspects. Motion is an objective aspect of Feeling, as Extension, 
Solidity, Colour, are objective aspects of feeling; and though apart 
from vision, Motious are as impossible as sounds apart from Hearing ; 
we inevitably translate all sensations into tremors of Motion when 
viewing them objectively. That Motion is a Form of Feeling is the 
grand contention of Mr. Lewes, and the demonstration which he 
offers of this position occupies fifty of the most striking pages in his 
book, pages rich in felicitous illustration, and impressive from earnest- 
ness of conviction. “Feeling,” concludes Mr. Lewes, “is our Ultimate, 
it is that on which all knowledge begins and terminates. We can 
express all phenomena whatever only in terms of Feeling, for whether 
these phenomena are objective or subjective they are in a last analysis 
seen to be forms of Feeling; and the remote abstractions of Matter, 
Motion, Space and Time are symbols of sensible concretes.” In addi- 


tion to the cardinal topics treated in this volume, discussions of a 
searching and original character tax the reader’s intellectual powers 


throughout. Expression of agreement and difference with Mr. Mill, 
Mr. Spencer, and Mr. Bain, lends animation to the argument on the 
Absolute, on Principles of Certitude, on Causation. Mr. Lewes’s 
identification of Cause and Effect and his strictures on Hume and 
Mill are provocative of thought. If we are not at once prepared to 
adopt the author’s entire theory of Causation, we heartily go with him 
in his rejection of the metempirical figment of some Hidden Power that 
stands for Cause. Power, as Mr. Lewes admirably defines it, is an 
abstract expression for the action of the agents. Such a work as that 
of Mr. Lewes requires long and careful meditation. It is the ripe result 
of years of thoughtful study and laborious acquisition of knowledge. 
An adequate review of it demands cerresponding conditions; a 
meagre report has been all that is possible in these pages. 

The “Substance” of Spinoza, which we placed by the side of 
Mr. Lewes’s “ Absolute,’ has been compared to the lion’s cave in the 
fable, towards which all the tracks of the beasts that entered were 
directed, while none were turned from it. Like the suspicious-looking 
cave, the substance of the mystic philosopher is all-absorbing. 
Signore Sebastiano Turbiglio, who is not unfavourably known by his 
works un Locke, and on Descartes and Malebranche, attempts, in a 
learned dissertation, to distinguish between the traditional Spinoza 
and the true Spinoza.” The geometrizing Pantheist had, he maintains, 
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a divine intuition, but poor reasoning powers. Brilliant flashes of 
light in this devout spirit were followed by darkness, and the co- 
herency of his language must by no means be accepted as coherency 
of thought. We should have thought the aberrations of Spinoza 
were due rather to incipient misconception than illogical reasoning, to 
axiomatic ambiguity than systematic inconsistency. 

The Universe of Spinoza is contrasted by Turbiglio with that of 
Leibnitz, the one assimilated to a dead sea, the other to an ocean, in 
which every drop is vital with incessant motion. Before us lies the 
first volume of a new edition of the philosophical writings of the 
Great Thinker, whose world was all restless life.” Herr Gerhardt, 
the editor, proposes to publish all the class of writings now specified, 
printed and unprinted, in the present collection, so far as the latter 
are accessible. The volume just issued contains the correspondence of 
Leibnitz with Spinoza, Hobbes, Thomasius, Otto von Guericke, 
Eckhard, Malebranche, and others. The letters, we are told, are here 
printed, without any omissions; the academy in Berlin and the royal 
library in Hanover have liberally responded to the requisitions of the 
editor. 

The part played by the metaphysicians of the pre-Kantian period, 
Descartes, Spinoza, Leibnitz, was described in a work on the “ History 
of the New Philosophy,” by Kuno Fischer; a work which, in the 
second edition, appeared in a greatly expanded form. A similar ex- 
pansion has been found necessary in the treatment of the new edition 
of “ Francis Bacon and his Successors.” In its present shape the 
work is more than twice as large as it was on its first appearance, 
and yet only one-half of the old matter is retained. A careful ex- 
awination of the facts which make up the story of the great Chancellor’s 
life, has induced our author to form an estimate of his career, which 
differs wholly from that of his rhetorical depreciator Macaulay, and, 
in some degree, from that of his forensic eulogist, Hepworth Dixon. 
Bacon, according to Dr. K. Fischer, was neither angel nor devil. A 
man delighting in the sunshine of prosperity, loving splendour, and 
the glory that waits on the achievements of successful ambition, 
Bacon yielded to the seductions which everywhere beset him. Though 
no traitor to friendship and Essex, he was not generous or merciful ; 
though not an unjust judge he received presents; though his public 
career was not dishonourable he sought always the royal favour. 
Bacon’s philosophy, no less than Bacon’s character, is minutely 
examined and vindicated against the disparaging attacks of Macaulay 
and Liebig; Dr. K. Fischer rightly distinguishes between the scientific 
discoverer and the philosopher of science. He maintains that Bacon 
was the founder of the philosophy of experience, the herald of a new 
intellectual life, trausmitted and developed through centuries. Con- 
formably with this estimate he surveys not only the system of Bacon 
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in all its different relations, but the work of Bacon’s successors, 
Hobbes, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, with comprehensive and penetrating 
glance. ‘The influence of Hume on “ Kant,” and a comparison of the 
critical and experience philosophy, are the subjects of the concluding 


ages. 

A life of the great sceptical thinker, who thus acted on the mind 
of Germany’s most eminent metaphysician, is prefixed to Kirehmann’s 
translation of the “ Inquiry concerning the Human Understanding.” ” 
In this connexion we may mention Spicker’s “Essay on Kant, 
Hume and Berkeley.”” Insisting that far from intending to destroy 
metaphysic and dogmatism, Kant’s dearest wish was the exaltation 
of metaphysic and the alliance of the dogmatic method of Wolf with 
his own critical method; in firm dependence on the principle of 
Kant, and in the conviction that he has made a real contribution to 
the theory of cognition, Dr. Spicker has given his little essay to the 
world. ‘The result of his investigations appears to be that the posi- 
tion of idealist and materialist is alike untenable; that truth is to be 
discovered ouly in experience; but that the entire circle of experience 
can ouly be described by an intimate union of feeling and inference. 
Deity is not a postulate. It is the result of an undeniable fact and 
an irresistible conclusion. Religious sentiment and intellectual force 
(die Macht des Gedankens) are -the pillars on which he builds the 
sublime bridge that leads us, with secure step, across the immeasurable 
interval between the finite and tbe infinite. With a genuine admiration 
for Kant, as the pioneer of religious progress, Dr. Bernhard Pinjer 
criticises many of his positions with great freedom. He objects that 
Kant,” after showing “God and Immortality”’ out at the front door of 
the speculative reason, let them in again at the back door of the 
practical reason. He complains that Kant’s demonstration of these 
doctrines are untenable; his postulate of the highest good question- 
able; his assumption of God, freedom and immortality, unnecessary. 
On experience, on observation, must the science of religion be based ; 
but external experience deals only with religions, not with Religion, 
which has its origin in the spiritual life of man. Another German 
author, Dr. Christian Wiener, in a tract contained in Virchow and 
Holtzendorf’s series, discusses the fundamental theses of cognition,” 
in particular the law of causality and the reality of the external world. 

A work of a more pretentious character is Dr. Wilhelm Kaulich’s 
System of Metaphysic.* Conneeting theology with seience, and both 
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with pure ontological speculation, and regarding metaphysic as part 
of philosophy, our author endeavours to construct a system of thought 
which shall harmonize with the popular creed. Thus he starts with 
the idea of absolute substance, exhibits his view of the process of 
“ subjective-objectification,’ by which, in the evolution of life and 
thought, the absolute substance became impersonal, derives the con- 
ception of God from the necessary laws of thought; refers the creation 
of man to the direct fiat of omnipotence, and the varieties of the 
human race to descent from a single pair; rejects the Darwinian 
hypothesis in favour of an immanent natural theology, or principle of 
design in nature; vindicates the idea of redemption, refers the birth 
of the Redeemer to an act of omnipotence, borrowing from the 
doctrine of Parthenogenesis an argument in favour of the miraculous 
conception ; and finally announces a resurrection as the appropriate 
expedient for reuniting nature and spirit, separated by death—a con- 
summation indispensable to the realization of the ontological element 
in the idea of Man ; “ which, as we have seen, must always be realized!” 

“The Unseen Universe” is an attempt, by two or more authors of 
the highest scientific attainments, to show that the presumed in- 
compatibility of Science and Religion does not exist.“ The result, 
in our opinion, affords a melancholy demonstration of the enti- 
philosophical and retrograde tendency which too often distinguishes 
the purely scientific intellect. The main contention—that Immor- 
tality is possible—is introduced by a series of assumptions, hypotheses, 
and problematical conclusions, which require close attention to 
appreciate, and which, when appreciated, form but a feeble and 
ineffectual argument. The argument begins with an assumption—the 
existence of a Deity who is the Creator of all things: not an immanent 
Deity, therefore, but an extra-mundane God. Next, we are required 
to admit (would Sir William Hamilton have admitted P wouid Mr. 
Herbert Spencer admit?) that the entire visible universe must— 
certainly in transformable energy, and probably in matter—come to 
anend. “ But,” contend our authors, “the principle of continuity, 
upon which all such arguments are based, still demanding a con- 
tinuance of the Universe, we are foreed to believe that there is 
something beyond that which is visible.” For the original produc- 
tion of the visible universe some such hypothesis, they affirm, as that of 
Sir William Thomson is necessary ; but this hypothesis must be held 
in a modified form, for if the invisible universe be nothing but a 
perfect or frictionless fluid, it cannot originate the mobile atoms or 
matter of the hypothesis without some external act, implying a breach 
of cuntinuity. But as creation belongs to eternity and development 
to time, we are driven to regard the material universe as composed of 
a series of vortex-rings, developed from an invisible universe which is 
not a perfect fluid, if we agree to hold, at the same time, the principle 
of unbroken continuity and the vortex-ring theory of the formation 
of the visible universe. Such a universe, though it may endure for 
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billions of years, must end at last. In such a universe immortality is 
impossible. To make immortality possible we must admit the exis- 
tence of some frame or organ, not of this earth, which survives 
dissolution; we must assume the existence of an invisible body 
connecting us with the invisible universe. Radiant energy is supposed 
to be absorbed by ether, though we know not what becomes of the 
light thus supposed to be absorbed. We may, however, regard ether 
as not merely a bridge between one part of the universe and another ; 
it is a bridge between one order of things and another. Energy 
carried from matter into ether is carried from the visible into the 
invisible ; carried from ether to matter, it is carried from the invisible 
into the visible. We are now to assume that thought, or rather the 
motions which accompany thought, affect the matter of another 
universe ; that molecular motions in the brain are communicated to 
the spiritual body, and there stored up ready for use when death 
leaves that body free to exercise its functions. We are further to 
assume that conservation of energy is applicable to the whole universe, 
visible and invisible; that the universe is infinite, the supply of energy 
infinite, its duration infinite, while its dissipation is not proved. 
After making all these assumptions we are enabled to admit that 
immortality is possible. Evidence, it is true, of individual posthumous 
existence must not be looked for from science. The inextinguishable 
spirit, “the longing after immortality,” and the Christian revelation 
are appealed to for testimony to the fact; for if Christ rose from the 
dead, immortality becomes probable. The resurrection of Christ 
might take place without any break of continuity, “for the invisible 
was able to produce the present visible universe, with all its energy, 
and could, of course, a fortiori, very easily produce such transinutations 
of energy as would account for the events which took place in Judea.” 
Immortality then is possible. But this is notall: the principle of con- 
tinuity requires a perpetuation of the Christian hell. As the universe 
is eternal, so evil is eternal. We cannot imagine a universe without its 
Gehenna. The devil, indeed, is not to be “chief stoker,” but there 
“will, most probably, be an enduring process of combustion and 
torture.” In some sense “the fire will always be kept up, and the 
worm ever active.” A detailed refutation of such reasoning would in 
these pages be out of the question. Some sceptical criticisms are all 
that we shall attempt. 1. It does not seem certain that Struve’s 
explanation of the paucity of stars of a certain magnitude is the true 
one; but admitting the inferred absorption of light, it does not seem 
certain that the alleged transfer of vibratory motion from one order 
of things, the visible, to another order of things, the invisible, is 
practicable. 2. Atoms and Ether, as Mr. Lewes reminds us, are ideal 
constructions. “ The Ether hypothesis is an extra-sensible hypothesis.” 
The phenomena of light may be governed by laws identical with those 
of elastic fluids, and yet, as Mr. Mill remarks, not be results of the 
laws of elastic fluids. After all there may be no such luminiferous medium 
as Ether, and in this case the bridge, and the reasonings which it 
supports, and which support it, would cease to exist. 3. The visible 
universe, we are told, will be annihilated. Certainly, its transformable 
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energy, and probably its matter will come to an end. But if the 
universe comes to an end, what compels us to believe in the survival 
of a generalization, derived from a survey of facts belonging to it ? If 
the thing ceases to exist, do not its properties or forces cease to exist ? 
To insist on the continued existence of the Law of Conservation of 
energy in such a case, seems a sort of apotheosis of an abstraction. Is 
the objective existence of an abstract law of continuity more credible 
than that of an abstract Lord Mayor ? 4. But we have not only an ideal 
ether, we have an ideal or rather a spiritual body, connecting us with the 
invisible universe, serving as an organ of memory, and guaranteeing 
individual immortality. To this spiritual body molecular motions in 
the brain are communicated. We are justified, therefore, in assuming 
an interrelation between it and the material body, in concluding that 
when cerebral action, and with it consciousness, ceases for the one, it 
ceases for the other also. If then the material body dies, what right 
have we to affirm that the spiritual body survives? 5. Science professedly 
tells us nothing of a future state. The spiritual body, it is expressly 
said, may remain in abeyance until the Resurrection. The real 
evidence of our immortality lies in the desire for it and in “ facts about 
Christ.” The law of continuity, the transmutation of energy may 
account for the events which took place in Judea. May it not also 
account for events alleged to have taken place in Rome or Greece, in 
Egypt or India; in fact, for all forms and varieties of supposed super- 
natural phenomena? Why should not a world of fable shelter itself 
under the shadow of the unseen universe ? 

To us, if the “ Unseen Universe ”’ is a scientific romance, the “ Keys 
of the Creeds”* may be defined as a metaphysical romance. Man, it 
seems, is compounded of two elements, the real and the ideal. By 
the real faculty we know the physical world; by the ideal we know 
God and attain Immortality. By retranslating himself into the In- 
finite man makes God in his own image. This act constitutes an 
Incarnation. In the region of the Abstract, where the imagination is 
all in all, the idea of Being, simple unconditional Being, rises before us, 
but with it rises the idea of its opposite, Not-Being. The admission of 
One Absolute Being compels us to recognise two. Their reciprocal 
action again, constitutes a third form of Existence. Thus the Trinity 
—Will, Intelligence, Love—is realized. ‘This we persume is one of 
the keys of the Creeds. Another key is the mystery of sex. The 
ideal man postulates the ideal woman. ‘The ideal woman, who 
like her ideal spouse surpasses the limitations of the real, produces 
without human assistance the ideal babe. The historical realization 
of the ideal man is Jesus Christ; of the ideal woman the Virgin Mary. 
The new religion has two Trinities—indeed, with the Absolute Trinity, 
three, a masculine Trinity, Father, Husband, Son; a female Trinity, 
Mother, Spouse and Daughter. Miracle is explained as the transla- 
tion of the real into the ideal. The Christian Olympus is the ascent 
into the brightest Heaven the imagination can depict. As we have 
projected our Best into the Infinite and made a Being surpassingly 
good ; so we must project our Worst and construct the Impersonated 
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Evil. For this Prince of darkness an abode is necessary. There 
must therefore be a hell. There is a great deal more of this specula- 
tive construction of doctrine ; strange solar mythical fancies, singular 
etymologies as that of Heli, the father of Joseph, from the Greek 
ijdoc, the sun; all capped with the epigrammatic paradox, “ No religion 
is true except the Catholic and even that is false”’ The author 
assumes the transparent disguise of a priest of this holy Communion, 
and on the eve of embarking for the southern hemisphere in search of 
physical health, describes himself as writing the series of letters coa- 
tained in this little volume to the sweet friend of his life, sacrificed 
with himself to the inexorable Divinity of Ecclesiasticism. Rval 
literary skill and artist-like delicacy of execution characterize this 
little volume throughout. 

The Natur-Philosophie of Dr. Biedermann, like the work which we 
have just noticed, is sicklied o’er by the pale cast of metaphysical 
thought. The general character of the book and the views set forth 
are, however, very different.” The speculations of Hegel seem to 
have made a powerful impression on the author, though he admits that 
Hegel was not very successful in his attempt to construct a philo- 
sophy of Science or Religion. According to Dr. Biedermann, Idea, 
Thought and Concept correspond to the three possible forms of 
science, as Crystal, Egg and Cell correspond to the three recognised 
kingdoms of yature. Thus there is a Science of Matter, a Science of 
Force, a Science of Life. The primeval Matter, Germ-Matter, Uni- 
tary Matter is Ether. To this we may add that our old familiar 
acquaintances Fire, Water, Earth, and Air reappear as the four domi- 
nant elements in Nature. 

“The History of Platonism”” by Dr. Heinrich von Sieen carries us 
back to the times of Philo and the Fathers of the Church. The third 
and last instalment of this history contains four out of the seven 
books into which the author has distributed his subject; the fourth 
book treating of the influence of Plato in the early age of Christianity ; 
the fifth of his influence in the Middle Ages; the sixth of his recogni- 
tion or rejection in the modern period in Italy and Germany; the 
seventh of the restoration of Platonic study through the exertions of 
Schleiermacher and the continued developments of the Question raised 
by Plato. Throughout the volume the varying impression produced 
by Plato on different minds in different periods is described. The 
general conclusion seems to be that the work commenced by him 1s 
still to be completed; and while the solution of the critical Problem 
as proposed by Kant, is the task that awaits the inquirers of our time, 
inspiration for the adequate performance of the task is still to be 
sought in the suggestions of Plato’s profound and penetrating genius. 

Of the friend and pupil of Plato, of Aristotle, “ whose seal is on all 
the sciences,” Dr. Julius Walter has written on his Doctrine of the 
Practical Reason, dwelling chiefly on the principles and distinctions set 
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forth in the Ethics.* In expounding the Ethical system of Aristotle, 
the author remarks that reason must become practical in order to 
enter into relation with the real world, and tha‘ in this lies the point 
of affinity between the Ethics of Kant and the Ethics of Aristotle, 
for while Kant maintains that the Will is the Practical Reason, 
Aristotle along with the practical reason postulates a Will, without 
which the reason cannot-become practical. To trace the doctrine of 
practical reason in Greek, and particularly in the Aristotelian philo- 
sophy, is the special object of Dr. Julius Walter’s learned disquisition. 

Aristotle, who treated of most things, treated of life in general 
in the first part of his treatise De Animd. Following the great 
master, Mr. Serjeant Cox, in an inaugural address on the Province 
of Psychology,” in defending the Society of which he is President 
against popular misrepresentation in general and the imputation 
of spiritualism in particular—affirms that by the same processes as 
the materialists employ for ascertaining the existing powers and pro- 
perties of those unknown and unknowable things, magnetism and elec- 
tricity, do the psychologists propose to ascertain if there be in the 
human organism or associated with it, something as imperceptible and 
unknowable as electricity and magnetism, whether entity, force or 
thing ; and further whether there be not a constitutive principle in 
man, something different from life and different from mind, something 
which we call soul or spirit, but which he would prefer to call Psyche, 
as a term divested of all foreign prejudices, and expressing appropriately 
the intelligent motive force that directs the mechanism of man. 

“ Aristotle’s Logic, and Mill’s Logic,” says Mr. T.S. Barrett in a lucid 
introductory essay on the study, “ are two totally different things ;” 
still, he admits, it is possible to be in strict unison with the old writers, 
for we can accept the ancient definition of the science while extending 
the subject matter to accord therewith. Pointing out that science is 
not absolute ; that the idea of necessity is a perception of the law of 
consistency, that intuition is only rapidity or immediateness of appre- 
hension, he arrives at the seemingly disparaging conclusion that all 
our physical science is a mere collection and classification of isolated 
but analogous facts. 

From logic and metaphysics we pass to esthetics, as succinctly 
treated in three or four minor productions. Dr. Eugen Dreher, in 
expounding his theory of art, connects it with psychology and physical 
science.” Aristotle’s view that art is imitation, he pronounces insuffi- 
cient, because the philosopher has omitted to say whether the imi- 
tation is or is not a conscious process of knowledge. Making certain 
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concessions to the materialists, admitting that all our knowledge of 
the external world is resolvable into motion, that the soul is stimulated 
by shocks from the material world, and that the activity of the soul 
has its equivalent in molecular change, he insists on the Cartesian 
dualism of matter and spirit, on the power of the Psyche of working up 
in her own way the impressions derived from the outer world, by 
means of her two grand inherent properties, immediate feeling and 
mediate thought. The imitation of Aristotle is conscious, but art is 
really unconscious imitation. To complete this theory the principles 
of pain and pleasure are invoked, and the speculations of Helmholtz 
applied. 

A disciple of Schopenhauer, Dr. Hermann Klee endeavours to 
explain the nature and object of art, in its essential features in con- 
formity with the principles of the Pessimist philosophy.” The world 
being Will, and the world of Art belonging to the world as Will, the 
esthetic universe is definable, as the representation of the ideas or 
unchangeable forms in which the Will reveals and embodies itself. 
Aristotle, insists our author, had a truer conception of art than Plato ; 
for the imitation of Aristotle is that of ideas, the highest reality ; the 
imitation of Plato that of the false reality, the fleeting show of 
phenomenal existence. The world of art requires for its production 
three elements, will, ideal intention,-ideal imitation. Intention is 
itself a form of the Will; the activity of xsthetic creation is the 
external realization of the Will; and the world of art itself is wild, in- 
explicable, unfathomable to the understanding. Such are some of the 
fundamental features of Dr. Klee’s zsthetic system. 

Three lectures on art are compressed into a small compass by Dr. 8. 
Naschér." In the intermediate essay Goethe’s Faust is characterized as a 
mosaic of beautiful songs ana tnougnts rather than a coherent organized 
whole, while Lenau’s Faust is described as a poetic rhapsody of images 
and narrations. The moral effect of art, and the influence of German 
philosophy on the culture of the German people, are the subjects of 
the two remaining lectures. 

A century having elapsed since the publication of Goethe’s first 
romance, “The Sorrows of Young Werther,” Herr Erich Schmidt 
has, in honour of the occasion, written an amusing and informing 
dissertation, entitled “ Richardson, Rousseau, and Goethe, being a 
contribution to the history of the romance in the eighteenth century.“ 
Convinced that a true understanding of the subject could only be 
attained by forming an acquaintance with the literature, presupposed 
by the existence of Werther, he resolved to traverse the entire historical 
interval from Goethe through Rousseau to Richardson. In addition to 
a kind of analytical review of the more conspicuous writers whom he 
regards as Goethe’s natural predecessors, much critical comment is 
distributed through the book on minor notabilities, as Gellert, Sophie 
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la Roche, Anton Reiser; nor are men of higher mark, as Fielding, 
De Foe, Voltaire, unnoticed by our author. 

Mr. Edward Clodd’s ‘Childhood of Religions’ is intended to be 
supplemental to his “Childhood of the World,” or rather to the 
second part of that work, which treats of his advance from lower to 
higher stages of religious belief. Simply and gracefully written, this 
account of the birth and growth of myths and legends shows how 
that belief was embodied in some of the great religions of the East— 
in the ancient and modern Hindvo religions, in Buddhism, in 
Mohammedanism, in the religions of Persia and China. The 
chapter on the Aryan civilization, religion, and mythology is very 
prettily written, and with full knowledge of the subject. The chapters 
on the early races of mankind and the legends of the human past are 
drawn up with care, and the interpretation of old records is such as 
denotes the combination of truthful utterance with a genuine and 
enlightened veneration. The Appendix is full of instructive and enter- 
tuining matter on the likeness between certain Jewish and Chaldean 
legends, the supposed birthplace of mankind, tie common origin of 
fairy tales, and the sacred books of Hinduism, Buddhism, of the 
Persians and the Chinese. 

“The Spontaneous Decomposition of Christianity, and the Religion 
of the Future,” by Edward von Hartmann, has reached a second 
edition.“ We are not surprised at the popularity of the book. Its 
boldness of thought and expression, the cleverness of its quiet sarcasm, 
its general critical power and expository talent, and the authoritative 
decision of its judgments, are recommendations not easily overlooked. 
Unconditional approval eannot, indeed, be accorded to such a work ; 
but there is a satisfaction in learning what are the real conclusions as 
to the Religion of the Present, and still more the Religion of the 
Future, at which a writer as fearless and independent as Hartmann 
has arrived. Regarding Catholicism as a practical anachronism, he 
dismisses it with some words of gratitude for its past services, and of 
censure for its actual demerits, reserving all the missiles of his scorn 
for the liberal Protestantism of our own time. The religion of modern 
Protestants he stigmatizes as the religion of worldliness. Even the 
Reformers, though asserting the corruption of human nature and the 
misery of life, soon contrived to secularize their Christianity ; and 
though the Lutheran pastor—with his wife, and his cow, and his bit 
of ground—may furnish material for an idyll, and look natural 
enough, he can hardly sit for the portrait of a saint. For the 
cowardly, comfortable, highly respectable middle-class Protestantism 
of our day—the religion which is willing to hear of something to its 
advantage in the next world, provided it can first secure the more 
solid satisfaction of this world—he has no words but those of contempt. 
To Christianity, as to Buddhism, he is favourably disposed, or at 
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least to those elements, common to both systems, which conform to 
his fundameutal conception of true religion; but with the current 
Deism, which converts the world into a machine, and will soon contrive 
to dispense with the machine maker ; with the religious liberalism which 
has no true metaphysic, no ethic but a psychological one, he keeps no 
terms at all. Religion, he exclaims, with sarcastic exaggeration, is not 
a shark as the inquisitors fancied, but neither is it a jelly-fish as 
Protestant moralists imagine. The same exaggeration appears in his 
estimate of the Christian religion; the remarks, however, on the 
Christianity of Christ, if exhibiting some narrowness of spirit, are in 
the main just ; for though he does not do justice to the universalizing 
tendencies of the prophet of Nazareth, his view of the limited character 
of early Christian purpose and aspiration is, we believe, historically 
correct. From the illusory religions of the present, turning to the 
religion of the future, von Hartmann distinctly declares that he has 
no formal system to propose. ‘he new religion cannot be otherwise 
than obscurely pre-figured. Science and the old creeds will aid in the 
construction. Christianity, which proclaims the doctrine of human 
imperfection, and the unsatisfactoriness of human life, will be a con- 
stituent of the new faith, but it will be a Christianity without 
individual immortality and vicarious atonement. The religion of the 
future will represent the synthesis of oriental, occidental, monotheistic, 
pantheistic development, realizing the unity and immanence of the 
Divine, and the plurality of its modes of manifestation. The philosophy 
of Germany, succeeding to that of Greece, will have part in the develop- 
ment of this religion of the Absolute. Its metaphysic will assert the 
doctrine of a spiritual Monism, a transcendant reality of which the 
world is but a manifestation, an impersonal, immanent Monotheisin ; 
its ethic will have an unshakeable foundation, for all egoism will 
vanish before the presence of this holy ideal: it will realize the con- 
ditions of a religion such as the popular intelligence demands, mystery 
and truth: it will not offer heavenly happiness, but immergence in the 
great sea of Being; peace, when the duties of time are fulfilled ; the 
sweet and solemn satisfaction which attends the purest form of 
religious emotion—Sehnsucht. 
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HE fourth volume of Mr. Mill’s “ Dissertations and Discussions’? 
contains several papers of the highest importance, but, inasmuch as 

they have most of them recently appeared in their original form, and 
attracted a good share of attention, the volume will probably be 
treated rather as an essential supplement to the first three volumes 
than as possessing any novel or unique interest of itsown. The essay 
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on “ Endowments,” which was first published in 1869, will now be read 
in the light of the recent history of the “ Endowed School Commission,” 
the essay itself having been written in reference to the report of the 
Schools Inquiry Commission, which preceded and introduced it. It will 
be remembered that Mr. Mill defended Educational Endowments, when 
duly guarded against all the dangers incident to the patronage 
of any particular set of opinions, from the critical assaults of Mr. 
Lowe and others, on the ground that education was not one of those 
marketable commodities which the interest of rival dealers can be 
depended on for providing in the quantity and quality required ; or 
that, in other words, education was a public want which is not 
sufficiently met by the ordinary promptings of the principle of trade. 
Mr. Mill’s essay on “Treaty Obligations,” published at the time of 
the request being made by Russia to revise in her favour the treaty of 
Paris of 1856, brought to light many reasons which had been over- 
looked for the confessed weakness of international settlements. Among 
these he specially noticed the obvious unreasonableness of the terms 
habitually contained in treaties, and the unlimited length of time for 
which they are generally made. The volume contains specimens of 
all Mr. Mill’s most characteristic methods of treating the subjects 
before him. 

We have previously had occasion to congratulate the Cobden Club 
on the valuable series of works it is editing for the political instruction 
of the people. The volume recently published, containing essays on 
“Local Government and Taxation,’” is not the least valuable of the 
series, and the editor is fortunate in having brought together so many 
thoroughly competent authorities from different countries. The 
editor mentions that the “contributors are, in nearly every case, 
citizens of the respective countries whose local institutions form the 
subject of their several essays. They are, moreover, men who have 
devoted their time and abilities to the careful study of the political 
and social problems of the day.” Mr. Broderick’s essay on “ Local 
Government in England” occupies a large portion of the work, 
amounting to nearly a quarter of the whole, and it is, in a high degree, 
complete and finished. Thus it is distributed into four chapters, 
treating the subject under the heads respectively of (1) the history of 
the subject, (2) the modern system, dating from the Reform Act, 
(3) general characteristics of Local Government as it now exists in 
England ; and (4) Principles of Reconstruction. Any one who has 
ever had occasion to master any fragment of the subject of Local 
Government in England will appreciate the labour and skill which 
have been needed to collect and digest such a mass of inaccessible and 
recalcitrant materials. The other countries forming the subjects of 
distinct essays are Scotland, Ireland, the Australian Colonies, Belgium, 
Holland, France, Russia, Spain, and Germany. The editor confesses 
that the volume has one defect “ which the Cobden Club was the first 
to recognise,” that of the absence of any notice of the local institu- 
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tions of Italy, Austria, Norway, Sweden and Denmark; as well as of 
the Republies of the United States and of Switzerland. The apology 
presented is, that it was found impossible to comprise within a single 
volume all the countries whose Local Governments deserve investiga- 
tion. The Club hopes, however, that the “ opportunity may occur of 
supplying on a future occasion some of those examples of Local Self- 
government which are not contained in the present volume.’’ We are 
disposed to think it would have been a preferable course to have 
included the omitted countries in the present volume, and thus to 
have made it complete so far, and to have relegated England, Scotland 
and Ireland to a separate volume. 

Herr Adolph Saintes’ treatise on the “ Satisfaction of the Wants 
created by human Society,’ will be found to be both deep and ex- 
haustive. It covers most of the ground which in this country is 
covered by political Economy, but it also covers a good deal more. 
Thus the writer is not content with taking existing causes as they are, 
and tracing their invariable effects either singly or in combination, 
but he tracks, by a sort of historical investigation, the origin of those 
causes, and endeavours to predict the sort of modification which they 
must necessarily undergo. It may thus be said that the science is satu- 


rated with the philosophy of the subject, though, provided the philo- 
sophy is not mistaken for science, this is no disparagement to the 
treatise, uncongenial as the method is fo modern English readers. 

Dr. Carl Walcker’s little educational work on “ National Economy’”* 
belongs to the strictly practical order, and is likely to prove extremely 


useful. The distribution of the subject matter into “matter of in- 
formation” and matter of policy, including under the former head the 
simple topics of production, distribution, monetary circulation and 
consumption, and under the latter all the problems concerning banks, 
tenancy, industry, patents, and communistic associations, is an extremely 
useful one, and likely to be very helpful to students. 

The pamphlet on “Labour and Capital’”® is an earnest appeal to 
farmers and capitalists to consider the general loss that must be 
incurred both by themselves and by the country at large, though their 
continued indifference to the claims of labourers and the recklessness 
with which locks-out are resorted to. ‘ The question of questions,” 
says the writer, “ may really be this: Have the farmers, landholders, 
or mineral lessees any right at any time, and under any circumstances 
to lock up the soil of England, and prevent it from supplying the food, 
coal, and the like, so essential to the very existence of the people, and 
already too scarce, as present enhanced prices testify.” 

Herr Ludwig Felix® discusses the economical structure and history 
of society in a more scientific and elaborate form. Commencing with 
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the history of society, in its economical aspects, the writer discusses 
the existing relations of employer and employed, the possibility and 
aims of socialism, and the modes in which the activity of the State 
may legitimately be invoked in order to forward the harmony of 
society. 

Though it is likely enough that Mr. Harrison’s’ criticism of 
English political institutions will irritate the most opposite classes of 
persons, because of the difficulty of meeting its positions by any of 
the customary arguments ; yet both those who look most favourably 
upon English institutions, and those who denounce them, will find 
much material for reflection in his striking volume entitled “ Order 
and Progress.” Mr. Harrison’s onslaught is directed partly against 
the Parliamentary system of England in its essential character and 
conception, and partly agaiost that form which it is bent upon assum- 
ing with ever-increasing distinctness. He charges Parliament with 
being the roughest possible mechanism for ascertaining and concen- 
trating public opinion, and he declaims vehemently against the grow- 
ing tendency of the House of Commons to absorb into itself all 
the executive and administrative functions of the State. Mr. 
Harrison’s remarks on the inherent imperfection of all forms of the 
suffrage are especially worthy of attention. He complains that the 
suffrage, in all its possible forms, (1) is a power of veto or selection, 
not a power of initiation; (2) is an enumeration of opinions, not a 
measure of forces; (3) gives the average, not the best, opinion; and 
(4) is liable to be artificially falsified in the working. Each of these 
positions he ably and satisfactorily substantiates. His analysis of 
what is “ public opinion” is an excellent specimen of his rare faculty of 
political discrimination. “ Masses,” he says, “ unendowed with political 
life, or deprived of liberty of speech, if forced to expression of opinious, 
can only act from indiffereace or subserviency. But when full pulitical 
development exists with real liberty of mind, an organic outgrowth of 
public opinion results, with modes of action curiously difficult to 
calculate ; and of singular elasticity and mobility. That which men 
do will often differ widely from that which they say they wish done; 
and what they will suffer to be done differs immensely from that 
which they would do themselves, aud still more, from what they say 
should be done.” Mr. Harrison dwells with no more force than is 
due on the element of personality that ultimately resides in all true 
Government on its administrative side ; and one of his main grounds of 
complaint against the English system is, that it is carefully adapted 
to hamper, check, and obstruct all free executive action. The chief 
source of dissatisfaction with this work, as with all Mr. Harrison’s 
writing, is a lurking feeling that as he goes so far in unsettling 
popular convictions as to the value of anything English, he is bound 
to go farther and show what is the next actual and possible step to be 
taken in order to bring about at least a preparation for a better state 
of things. The only apology for working in the lines of the existing 
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constitution is, that past historical facts have necessarily rendered 
the path of gradual reform a lengthy, thorny, and extremely tor- 
tuous one. 

Mr. Dexter’s pamphlet on the “Government of London” is a 
seasonable contribution to a question of great and pressing importance, 
though his criticism of existing institutions and partially adopted im- 
provements is a good deal more prominent than any scheme of sug- 
gested amendment. Some of the statistics produced by Mr. Dexter 
are curious, if not surprising. Thus, it is said, that “ Under the poor- 
laws London is blessed by 69 chaplains, prescribed for by 228 medical 
officers, drugged by 56 dispensers, vaccinated through the vigilance of 
34 prosecutors, relieved by 176 relieving officers, disciplined by 60 
masters and 80 matrons, drilled by 16 school superintendents, and in- 
structed by 193 industrial and other trainers With so por- 
tentous an official staff, it is perfectly safe to affirm that the rates of 
London will not be suffered to decrease. The officials who subsist 
upon the rates are more numerous than the ratepayers who have, in 
in their own districts, shown an intelligent appreciation of their 
interests.” 

Miss Smedley’ edits with great spirit a reprint of the principal 
reports on “ Pauper Education,” and produces a book of great interest 
and usefulness for all who are waking up to the extreme importance of 
the questions, the right or wrong solution of which, when practically 
acted upon, will either raise or incredibly debase the lower strata of 
English society. These questions are, whether it is well to dissociate 
pauper children from all the natural surroundings of childhood; and, 
for the sake of economy of money and labour, to mass them in great 
schools ; or whether they should, as a rule, be brought up in families 
like other children. Whether they should be taught “the three R’s” 
to the exclusion of practical knowledge, or whether practical work and 
book-learning should be mingled. Miss Smedley’s volume furnishes 
very fair materials for answers, containing as it does the reports and 
opinions of advocates of both sides of the question. 

To rouse in the mind of the English public a conviction that, in 
spite of the efforts and sacrifices of the last generation, the credit of 
which many take to themselves now, England is verily guilty in the 
matter of Slavery and the Slave-trade is no easy task. Mr. Cooper” 
has set himself to it, and his new volume is an invaluable handbook 
for all those who are willing to help the cause of the oppressed coloured 
people; whether they are called free labourers in Polynesia and Aus- 
tralia, coolies in the West Indies, domestic servants in Africa, or 
plainly slaves in Cuba, His summaries of information are succinct, 
clear, and well authenticated. The Atrican Slave-trade is apparently 
as great now as ever it was, though it has taken new routes. Dr. 
Livingstone’s last journals speak of the prosperous, well-populated 
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district of Shiré being absolutely depopulated, the ground strewn with 
bones and dead bodies, the river full of corpses, and all in eighteen 
months. Egypt and Turkey are the two countries which afford the 
constant demand for slaves, which it drains Africa to supply; and it 
lies in the hands of the European Powers, already pledged to such 
policy, to bring such a pressure to bear upon the Sultan and the 
Khedivé as shall end in making slave-holding at least as much a penal 
offence among their people as among British subjects. The Koran is 
not against but for such a policy, promising heaven in return for the 
manumission of a slave. But British subjects are only nominally free 
from this blood-guiltiness. We have introduced into our new colony 
of Fiji that Polynesian Labour Act, under which the islands are being 
depopulated for the benefit of Australian settlers, on whose estates the 
coolies are, to all intents and purposes, mere slaves, whatever they 
may have been dressed up to look like for the occasion of State 
official visits, well announced beforehand—slaves on the lands of the 
magistrates, to whom we entrust their protection. The traffic we 
allow to the West Indies is disastrous. ‘The coolies go to improve 
their condition and make their fortunes. But, as a matter of fact, 
a large proportion of them die, and the most fortunate of them do not 
return to China with savings amounting to more than £2 3s. per 
annum, as the result of intense toil. We do not insist on the treaties 
which bind Spain to abolish slavery in Cuba, nor Portugal in Africa. 
We have abandoned the Achinese to the mercy of the Dutch, who 
exact excessive labour from the natives of their colonial possessions, 
sheltering ourselves from the disgrace of a broken treaty behind the 
pretext of a later secret understanding with the invader. We sub- 
sidize the Ameer of Affghanistan, and supply him with arms which 
he uses in the capture of slaves. 

Of the various protests called forth by Dr. Clarke’s volume on the 
health and education of American women, and by Dr. Maudsley’s 
advocacy of his assertions, Mrs. ‘Blackwell’s” is the most thorough, 
convincing, and modest. She is a very competent person for the task 
she has set herself, having been twenty-four years a pupil and teacher 
in various mixed schools, and having subsequently had the ordinary 
experience incidental to the life of a wife and the mother of six 
children. Throughout that married life she has never done less than 
three hours daily of real. brain work, and this book fairly entitles her 
to assert that the health of an educated woman is, at least, as robust 
as that of an undertrained idle one. She begins with the obvious 
thesis that, as yet, the scientific world has not applied itself to the 
problem of the position of women, physiologically or psychologically 
considered. Mr. Spencer and Mr. Darwin have scarcely treated the 
subject at ail, merely stating offhand that women are inferior to men: 
Mr. Spencer reasoning that the cost of reproduction being greater for 
the female than for the male, female development is earlier arrested 
in proportion; Mr. Darwin presupposing that evolution has been 
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preponderatingly in the male line. In fact, the male is taken as the 
type, and the female is considered as a variation from the type for a 
special purpose. Mrs. Blackwell suggests that, while the male has 
evolved certain male qualities and progressive advantages, the female 
also has similarly evolved female qualities and progressive advantages, 
both physical and mental. And she appeals to scientific common 
sense to agree that, if the male alone had progressed, the female must 
by this time have been at a distance from hin quite immeasurable. 
By a series of observations, neatly tabulated, she shows that—from 
asexual nature up through the simple forms of life when sexes are 
searcely distinguishable, through plants which may be easily sexually 
modified by artificial means, through insects in which the females 
develop parental love and care, through fishes in which the males almost 
exclusively develop parental care, and the females are absorbed in 
enormous reproduction, on through the cetacea to the birds, where 
colour and song use up the activity and force in the male which the 
female uses in reproduction; and through the herbivora, whose males 
use strength in appendages; and the carnivora, where the males pro- 
vide food and the mothers nurture, to man, where, ideally, at least, 
the male provides for the indirect and the female for the direct food 
of the family—a certain amount of vital force is used by the female 
for reproduction and care of offspring, and by the male for sexual 
passion, and for the less direct provision for the offspring. ‘This may 
well be a starting point for a belief that males and females are at each 
stage equivalents to each other. In noticing a book so full of matter 
and of thought, it is impossible to do more than strongly recommend 
it for careful study. It is terse, closely reasoned, modest, and original. 
One of the special feminine advantages which Mrs. Blackwell claims 
to have been evolved is that of rapidity of recuperation physically, and 
rapidity of perception mentally. And she holds that these two qualities 
quite suffice to fit a girl to be educated as highly asa boy, though it may 
be possibly with a less exact regularity than is necessary for the slower 
and less elastic boy. Dr. Clarke appears to have profited by the mass 
of feminine testimony and argument brought to bear on the subject 
he had viewed from a narrow masculine and medical point of view. 
Mrs. Blackwell’s paper on “ The Building of a Brain” recognises with 
pleasure that he has so greatly changed his point of departure that 
now all he claims is the rest from “gymnastics, long walks, and such 
like; from dancing, visiting, and similar offices,” admitting that the 
ordinary home and school life may then “only be interfered with in 
exceptional cases.” To such restrictions all educationalists would 
agree, each putting an individual interpretation on the words diverse 
in the case of each girl. The next thing will be to see the like 
restrictions spoken of as necessary for the health of boys. 

Mr. Zincke” completes, in a third volume, his scheme for pre- 
senting to English readers a picture of Swiss peasant proprietorship, 
as compared and contrasted with our own system of land tenure, and 
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of the mental and moral effects produced upon the Swiss people and 
upon ourselves by those different conditions. The other volumes have 
been noticed in these pages before as admirable examples of how 
travelling should be done, not as a mere mode of idleness, but as a 
true form of rational recreation and refreshment, and a source of 
mental growth. The balance in favour of the Swiss peasant is very 
decided, to Mr. Zincke’s apprehension ; and to those who do not care 
to read his opinion, diluted with records of mountaineering and mere 
incidental adventure, the note to chapter thirteen—*“ Some remarks on 
the history and effects of our Poor Law in connexion with peasant 
proprietorship”—may be strongly recommended. In it Mr. Zincke 
seeks a solution of the problem why Swiss peasants are ready to pay 
twice as much for land as English proprietors are, and yet peasant 
proprietors in Switzerland have driven out the large proprietors, and 
in England the large proprietors have extinguished peasant holdings. 
The first part of the problem is self-answered: it pays a man to buy 
land, which he intends by personal labour to make valuable, at a much 
higher price than a man can afford who merely intends to let it lie 
comparatively idle and unproductive. There once was a class of 
peasant proprietors in England, as everywhere else; but the Norman 
conquest introduced a strong governing class, and the influx of silver 
from the New World in the sixteenth century stimulated enormously 
the production of cheese, hides, and wool, and so tended to the forma- 
tion of large runs for sheep and cattle breeding, and so brought the 
interests of the legislating classes and the common-rights of the 
people into antagonism. Wages, and a claim upon the produce of 
the confiscated common-lands of the country in the form of poor-rates, 
were substituted for the property which cultivated habits of fore- 
thought, thrift, handiness, and self-respect in the peasantry, and thus 
we have the result of an agricultural class, and paupers, from among 
whom it must prove very difficult to reproduce the steady element 
which is of so great value in Swiss social life. Other most important 
consequences, resulting from the extinction of this class of peasant 
proprietors, are traced out by Mr. Zincke, who ends by pointing out 
that gradual concessions to tenants will be for the interest of the 
community, and the most likely mode of restoring the now extinguished 
class of peasant proprietors. 

So very many books have been written on the Holy Land that it is 
unnecessary to say more of any fresh one that appears, than that it 
belongs either to that class which views all through the medium of 
the Bible, or to that class which loses no opportunity of making hits 
at Christianity and Christian work in Palestine. In other words they 
talk either of the Holy Land or of Syria. Mr. Hamilton” talks of 
Syria. This feeling of antagonism does not affect Abyssinia, and Mr. 
Hamilton continued his journey thither. He found a general impres- 
sion prevailing that Sir Samuel Baker’s expedition had been accom- 
panied with much violence and injustice, and that no results could be ex- 
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pected from it. His impression is that slavery will not be put an end 
to by the Khedivé, because he is unscrupulous in the oppression of his 
subjects. For instance, he has levied taxes in advance in Egypt, up 
to 1879, till the property seized as taxes has become a drug in the 
market. From Abyssinia Mr. Hamilton went to Egypt, and the latter 
part of his volume is occupied with unflattering accounts of the adminis- 
tration of the Khedivé, of which much is probably only too true, while 
some may be owing to his indignation at not getting what he conceives 
to be sufficient redress for an attack made upon him and a friend of his 
by the inhabitants of an Egyptian village, but which appears to have 
been a natural result of their having shot a girl through the ear and 
made light of it. 

Herr Zittel* aims at no scientific end in publishing his little volume 
on the Lybian Desert, though a vein of geological interest runs through 
it. He desires simply to interest his readers in the physical con- 
figuration and in the dwellers in Eastern Sahara, and to impress them 
with an idea of the extreme beauty of the scenery. He saw the 
country under favourable circumstances, travelling with all the com- 
fort purveyed for a scientific expedition organized at the request and 
expense of the Khedivé. He writes in a light, flowing style, which 
would recommend his book to an ordinary reader of German. 

Among the various advices and admonitions showered nowadays 
upon young women in the hope of inducing them to take more interest 
in housekeeping affairs, Madame S. v. d. Horst” offers a book which 
may very likely be useful to the German girls for whom it is written, 
but which can in England be of little more than outside, far-off in- 
terest. She gives advice as to the furnishing and care of houses to be 
inhabited by persons of different incomes, presupposing the mistress of 
the house to have no experience. As her theories are founded upon Ger- 
man modes of life, they have little practical value in England. But 
many women would be interested to see how national differences 
reappear in small details of daily life. 

Mr. Rae’ and Mr. Brandreth appear to have made good use of two 
summer holidays. The first they spent in wandering among the Lapps, 
and the second in a somewhat toilsome and difficult journey to the 
Samoyedes, the dwellers on the coast of the White Sea. It was 
hitherto unvisited, and therefore was tempting. Starting from Arch- 
angel and taking plenty of provisions with them, the two young men 
found the mosquitos the chief difficulty of travel, and their account of 
the summer sledging with the Samoyedes over the bogs which are their 
homes will probably incite others to follow in their track. It might 
be wished that we heard a little more about the scenery and the people, 
and a little less about the jests and feeding which made the days pass 
merrily for the travellers. Mr. Rae gives, however, a short Samoyed 
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vocabulary which may prove useful, and he gives evidence of interest as 
to the probable variations of race from Chinese, through the Samoyedes, 
to the Europeanized Lapps, and so to more familiar types of national 
configuration. The Samoyedes are kindly savages without history, tra- 
dition, literature, or anything but a dark superstition. They are faith- 
ful, honest, incapable of crime, never stooping to beg, and hospitable to 
the utmost of their power. 

Colonel Malleson” felt that there was a great want of a condensed 
historical sketch of the native states still subsisting in India under 
the overshadowing British Government. His work aspires to being 
nothing more than a compilation; and a valuable compilation it will 
prove itself for those who want a dry-bones statement of facts as seen 
from a Conservative standpoint. To say that for the ordinary reader 
it is about as fascinating as the pages of Mangnall involves the further 
truth that it is not caleulated—or at least is not likely—notably to 
arouse the feeble interest of the English nation in the affairs of India. 
But the work is painstakingly done, and the mind is not shocked by 
any unpleasant phrases suggestive of anything in connexion with our 
policy in India, past and present, more reprehensible than a gentle sub- 
mission to the fate which seats us there as “ the paramount power,” to 
whom belongs of right to put down the mighty from their seat when- 
ever such a proceeding seems best to the paramount wisdom. The tone 
of the volume is too much de haut en bas to be either kindly or un- 
kindly, hopeful or despairing about the native races. It is dedicated 
to Lord Salisbury by permission. 

Sir Hope Grant" had the diary-keeping habit of the last generation, 
and Captain Knollys has worked up the materials afforded by his 
diaries during the time he held different military commands, into narra- 
tives such as have become fashionable since the Prusso-Austrian cam- 
paign, which convinced English people that the Prussians gained much 
warlike power from having officers highly educated in military matters. 
To any public outside the army such books are neither inviting 
nor instructive, except in so far as they impress on the mind the 
detailed miseries of war and the cool indifference to those miseries 
which military life gradually cultivates in even the most kindly dis- 
posed men. ‘This particular volume will not tend to redeem the repu- 
tation of the China war of 1860, though it may answer its objects of 
raising the military reputation of the late General Sir Hope Grant, 
and of demonstrating the fact that our French allies in China were 
as unsatisfactory as Mr. Kinglake holds them to have been in the 
Crimea. But allies in offensive war, and partners in crime, commonly 
have fault to find with each other. The squabble about the plunder of 
the Summer Palace at Pekin reappears in these pages. The changes 
which have revolutionized life in Japan both for natives and tor 
foreigners, deprive the latter part of this volume of much of its relevamcy. 
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Dr. Litton Forbes” says that his desire has been to give a truthful 
idea of the life an Englishman may expect to lead who makes Fiji his 
home. All depends on the sort of Englishman, to begin with. This 
volume shows that there are Englishmen who begin their life in Fiji 
at Manton’s store in Levuka, drinking gin more heavily than Mr. 
Forbes ever saw drinking dene at the gold diggings. It, perhaps, 
does not seem strange that a life begun among rowdies should not 
foster in any man a respect for the natives, and especially not for the 
native women; but Mr. Forbes appears to have carefully eschewed 
the various centres of Christian society, owing to a deep-rooted con- 
viction that missionaries are necessarily untruthful. He speaks well 
of the climate, but thinks it too hot for English people to do manual 
work in, so he is well content with the trade in imported labour, 
having apparently joined in it at least temporarily. He describes the 
labourers as hideous savages, benighted, dirty, and unhealthy, par- 
ticularly liable to skin disease. “This may be accounted for partly by 
the change of diet, but chiefly, I think, by the unwholesome habit 
they adopt of sleeping on the ground, especially after a hard day’s 
work,” He thinks it strange that these poor kidnapped creatures 
quickly lose courage and hope, and lie down to die without an effort 
or apparently even a wish to live. Mr. Forbes also thinks that one of 
his acquaintances who was living’ with a pretty Fijian girl is not to 
be judged by the English standards of morality. At the same time 
he thinks that the civilization of Fiji is in no way to be attributed to 
the efforts of missionaries, who set the example of English homes 
before the people. The tone of such books is only too familiar. It is 
much to be regretted that the new Governor has his hands con- 
siderably fettered in the matter of imported labour by the introduc- 
tion of the Polynesian Labour Act into the islands before his appoint- 
ment. Two or three chapters at the end of the book give certain 
statements about the Government, the collapse of which was the 
immediate cause of England being solicited to take the protectorate 
of Fiji. They probably are unfair to the natives, but may also be 
taken to have some value, with that reservation. 

With a fluent and practised pen, a mind trained in observation at 
home and abroad, a somewhat fresh subject, and that by no means 
one barren of variety in itself, Miss Bird” could not well have failed 
to make her account of the palm groves, coral reefs, and volcanoes of 
the Sandwich Islands a very readable book, but she has done much 
more: she has provided quite a model book of travels, pervaded by a 
very distinct personality without being egotistic, well furnished with 
facts and statistics without becoming prosy, and enriched and made 
brilliant by singularly delicate, graceful, restrained, and vivid descrip- 
tions of people and scenery ; and what she has to tell is very charm- 
ing. The island of Hawaii, which occupies most of her pages, in fact 
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consists of the sides of the vastest active volcano in the world. Its 
great crater, six miles in circumference, she explored, and gazed awe- 
struck upon the great lake of seething fire, with fountains of fire 
dancing on its surface. The description is too long to quote, and 
would be spoiled by selection. The islands are very fertile, though 
they suffer seriously from the ravages of insects, which there are no 
insectivorous birds to destroy. The natives abandoned their idols of 
their, own accord, and have since that time been for forty years under 
the influence of American missionaries, who helped them to form a 
constitutional government, and spread civilization and education among 
them. The question of annexation by America is at present an apple 
of discord among political parties in the island, but they have elected 
a sensible man as king, on the failure of the direct royal line, and 
Hawaii may hope for prosperity. 

Dr. Post,” in his work on “Sexual Relations in Primitive Times,” 
and on the origin of marriage, follows out a line of inquiry similar to 
those pursued with such success in this country by Sir John Lubbock 
and Mr. M‘Clennan. Starting from the simplest state of society as 
exhibited in outlying portions of the globe, Dr. Post traces the growth 
of sexual relations through the state of community of wives to that of 
what is called individual marriage, on to the more artificial family 
condition denoted by the institutions of adoption, common ownership 
of land, and mutual responsibility of the members of the same 
hundred. The work is in a very compressed compass, and yet abounds 
in research and illustration. 

The method pursued by the writer on the “ Rights of Women,” ™ 
of constituting a comparison “of the relative legal status of the 
sexes in the chief countries of Western civilization,” is much to be 
applauded. Thej work exhibits tokens of faithful and laborious 
research, of which the results are condensed into a convenient and 
accessible form. The countries between which the comparison is insti- 
tuted are the Northern countries of Europe, Germany, France, Austria, 
Italy, Spain, England, Scotland, and America. What some would regard 
as an audacious theory is announced in the preface, and is composed 
of the following syllogism: Laws are generally made to favour their 
makers. Women have never hada part in making laws. Therefore it 
is likely they will occupy legaliy a lower position than men. The sub- 
stantiation of this theory is the general purpose of the work. 

Sir Hen:v Thring is a first-rate authority on the technical difficul- 
ties of legislation and law reform, and his pamphlet on “Simplification 
of the Law” contains an exhaustive account of the real difficulties to 
be apprehended in any attempt to make a code of English Law. The 
writer is not, however, without hope that by means of the gradual pro- 
cess he has sketched out, a true code may ultimately be reached. ‘The 
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main suggestions comprise the revision and consolidation of the Statute 
Law and the authoritative publication of leading and illustrative cases 
on the main topics of the Common Law, whereby the distinct principles 
involved will gradually come into clear relief. All this is to be under- 
taken under the control of a Government Department, the head of 
which would have a seat in the Cabinet. Like most men especially 
conversant with the practical manipulation of law, Sir H. Thring 
trusts little to the value of abstract scientific conceptions or to the 
study of Roman law as aids to codification in this country, though he 
conceives an historical knowledge of Roman law to be essential. He 
takes as an amusing illustration of the obstacles besetting the codi- 
fication of English law, the situation of a man under orders to con- 
solidate the rules relating to croquet, cricket, football, and whist, and 
proceeds to comment upon what would be the fate of the suggested 
new rules if they had to be approved by a committee of some 500 
persovs, not consisting of cricketers only, but containing nume- 
rous persons hating cricket, and desirous to substitute some other 
game. 

Mr. Macfie’s™ speech on the Patent question contains a useful and 
suggestive enumeration of the problems inherent in all patent legislation, 
and of the mischievous operation of the existing law. The vices of 
the present system have been so constantly and copiously dwelt upon, 
in and out of Parliament, that it is needless to draw attention to the 
main points in Mr. Macfie’s able and temperate argument. The 
remedy he proposes, however, is worthy of attention, if the time for 
it had not, for the present, gone by. He suggests the constitution of 
an “Invention Board,” “whose province it should be to promote 
invention, and coutrol all business affecting it, including an Invention 
or Polytechnic Museum.” A Chief Commissioner of Patents is to be 
appointed, with high-class assistants. The Patent Office is to be 
turned into a receptacle for specifications. Every specification lodged 
is to be accompanied by a declaration, by three persons familiar with 
the trade concerned, to the effect that the specified invention is 
believed to be new, and may be useful. The specifier is to state 
whether he means to claim a reward, and the Board is to be empowered 
to grant rewards of various amounts, the extent to which the public 
derive advantage from the invention and all other circumstances being 
taken into consideration. It is to be left optional to the Board to 
concede to an inventor for a shorter or longer period the exclusive use 
of his invention. 

Professor Sheldon Amos’s” “Primer of the English Constitution 
and Government”’ is now reissued in a much more complete form, and 
one adapted for the purpose of colleges and schools. Among the 
features of the new edition may be noticed a general description of 
the substance of English law in all its departments. 
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M. de Tocqueville’s work” on “ Democracy in America” labours 
under the disadvantage of having been written before the great Civil 
War had thrown such a glaring light on the strength and the weak- 
ness of American institutions. Nevertheless, the book is of such 
inherent value in itself, and the sagacity of the writer is generally so 
conspicuous, that it needs only a little exercise of memory and addi- 
tional reflection on the part of the intelligent reader to add for himself 
the comments by which M. de Tocqueville undoubtedly would, had he 
the opportunity himself, qualify some of his propositions. The English 
translation has, for some time past, been out of print, and Mr. Reeve, 
the very competent translator and editor, is to be congratulated and 
thanked for again bringing it before the English public. Mr. Reeve, 
in his note to the chapters on the “ Present and Future Condition of 
Negroes,” and on the “Chances of Duration of the Union,” draws 
attention to the mode in which the conclusions reached in those 
chapters are affected by subsequent events. For instance, in reference 
to the latter chapter, Mr. Reeve says: “ The author of this book was 
mistaken in supposing that the ‘Union was a vast body, which pre- 
sents no definite object to patriotic feeling.” When the day of trial 
came, millions of men were ready to lay down their lives for it. He 
was also mistaken in supposing that the Federal Executive is so weak 
that it requires the free consent of the governed to enable it to subsist, 
and that it would be defeated in a struggle to maintain the Union 
against one or more separate States.” 

An account of an agricultural exhibition at Bremen,” in June, 
1874, on a national scale, forms an interesting number of the series of 
“German Controversial Questions of the Day,” edited by Herren v. 
Holzendorff and W. Oucker, which we have had occasion to notice 
favourably on previous occasions. 

Another number of the same series gives an account of the develop- 
ment of the German Universities. The work,” which is in a very 
small compass, reviews the past history of the Universities, and past 
me present modes of teaching, and contains suggestions for university 
reform. 

Herr Emil du Bois-Reymond’s” oration on “ La Mettrie,” at the 
public session of the Royal Prussian Academy of Science, will be 
found to contain an instructive and entertaining notice of a man, 
physician, and writer, of a most original mind, but who is now little 
remembered. His biography illustrates in an interesting way some 
of the tendencies of thought on physical subjects, in the first half of 
the last century. 
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Herr Josef K6rési has prepared for the use of the local Government 
of Buda and Pesth two” * very valuable reports on the condition of the 
national schools during the years 1871-72, and 1872-73; and on the 
local taxes and revenue forthe formerof thesetwo years. The first of these 
reports, that on the national schools, will have most instruction for 
the ordinary English reader; and the method and form of it, apart 
from the facts themselves, well deserve attention. The several subjects 
under which the reports and figures are arranged are (1) the locality 
of schools, including the size of schoolrooms, the construction of 
school-benches, the lighting, heating, and ventilation of schools; (2) 
teachers, their numbers, age, and general selection; (3) means of in- 
struction—such as book and libraries ; (4) subject-matter of instruc- 
tion; (5) school inspection; (6) number of children in the school, 
occupation of the parents, nationality and religious belief; (7) grounds 
of absence from school; (8) financial matters. The work is prefaced 
by some carefully prepared drawings of the outside and inside of some 
of the Pesth schools. 

The papers on “ International Vanities,”” which originally appeared 
in Blackwood’s Magazine, fully illustrate the author’s position as de 
scribed in his preface, that “the accidents of occupation lead us some- 
times into odd byways, where, in looking for one thing, we find 
another.” But for this intimation of the mode in which the work was 
brought into being, it would be an almost inscrutable mystery 
upon what principle the original and very curious materials of which 
the work consists, were strung together. It now appears that it is 
a kind of shavings, dregs, refuse, or ashes of some other more serious 
occupation. Nevertheless, “ International Vanities” will be found 
very interesting for the purpose of desultory study; and, in spite of 
the ephemeral and magazine aspect of the whole, will repay perusal, 
even at the’ hands of the more serious reader. ‘The “international” 
vanities discussed are “ ceremonial,” “ forms,” “titles,” “ decorations,” 
“emblems,” “diplomatic privileges,” “alien laws,’ and “glory.” 
With reference to the last “ vanity,” the writer refuses to recognise 
war as a legitimate source of glory. “Material admiration it may 
legitimately provoke ; but glory is supposed to derive its breath from 
other parents than physical endurance, brute strength, or successful 
violence.” 

Dr. Newman’s” answer to Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlets will be found 
to exhibit in an eminent degree the extraordinary argumentative 
powers and skill in handling theological weapons, in which the writer 
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has never been lacking. Dr. Newman defends the Catholic system on 
the ground of the recognition it has ever afforded to the rights of con- 
science, and explains the Encyclical of 1864 as conveying directions 
for the exercise and protection of these rights, which are in perfect 
harmony with the general dictates of every Church and State in the 
world. The Syllabus, he says, has always been misrepresented, as 
though it were something else than a merely unauthorized collection of 
propositions which had been asserted by the Pope in successive allocu- 
tions, encyclicals, and like documents, and which could only be properly 
understood by reference to the context which these supply. Dr. 
Newman discusses the proceedings of the Vatican Council, and the 
circumstances in which the new definition of the Papal infallibility was 
reached. He describes how far a council represents the Church and 
the Pope represents a Council, and then ascertains the limits within 
which alone infallibility is really asserted of the Pope. Admitting 
Dr. Newman’s premise as to the divine character of the Church, and 
the historical affiliation to it of the Church of Rome, his argument is 
almost unanswerable. 

Mr. Currie’s* “Principles and Practice of Early and Infant- 
School Education”’ is a very complete treatise on what are sometimes 
loosely called the “theory and practice’ of infant education. It 
_ to teach teachers how to think and how to make their pupils 
think. 

We have received another budget of the convenient little volumes of 
English School Classics,” well printed, edited and annotated. 

Dr. Wilhelm Rohmeder’s® “ Text-book of Geography in Ancient and 
Modern Times,” affords a specimen of how geography may be taught 
so as to be something more than the lifeless skeleton it is often made 
in this country. ‘The work is nothing less than crammed with 
information of the most varied and attractive kind. 

“ Etymological Geography,’ by E. Blackie, with an erudite intro- 
duction by Professor Blackie, forms a sort of compendious dictionary, 
in which an historical account is given of the origin and fortunes of a 
vast number of familiar geographical terms. It is a most valuable 
companion for a traveller either at home or abroad. 

The “Annual Register for 1874,’ honourably discharges the 
useful but unpretentious functions of its illustrious predecessors, and 
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the “ Statesman’s Year-book””” is showing itself increasingly worthy of 
the confidence which is getting to be placed in it. The list of 
“statistical and other books of reference, appended to the account of 
each country is a highly commendable feature. 





SCIENCE. 


NE of the most important scientific books of the last few months 

is beyond doubt a work on “ Theoretical Kinematics,” by Pro- 

fessor Reuleaux,’ the Director of the Technical High School in Berlin. 
The aim which the author has placed before himself is nothing less 
than to establish a complete general theory of mechanical engineering 
and machinery. Although the theory of each machine is pretty well 
known, and has, in most cases, been abundantly discussed for every 
individual mechanical contrivance, not muck has been done in the way 
of a generalization of the fundamental principles. This may appear 
strange at first sight, for the high degree of mathematical apparatus 
involved in the theoretical discussions hides the real fact, that there 
is no general theory embracing every individual case; in other words, 
the language in which the principles are stated being a general one, 
the principles themselves assume the appearance of generalizations. 
In truth, however, our knowledge of these principles is quite encyclo- 
pedic, subordinated and distributed, partly under the heads of 
mechanics and of descriptive geometry, partly under independent chap- 
ters, and in some cases treated quite empirically. There are no axioms, 
and in consequence of the practical ultimate aim of the discussion in 
each case, a thick veil hides the gap which exists between the 
beginning and the end; we have indeed become satisfied with the end 
alone, and care little for the beginning. That such a condition of 
things in applied mechanics cannot last for ever, and is an exceptional 
ease in the history of the logical and philosophical development of a 
science, is obvious. We do not say that the work of Professor 
Renleaux is the complete theory of machinery of the future; but it is 
more than an attempt, and much more than a scientific speculation, 
or an elaborate hypothesis, artificially and artfully supported by cases 
or examples selected because they are favourable to it. Professor 
Renleaux’s theory has a priori the principal characteristic of a theory : 
it permits deductive conclusions; and, unless we are much mistaken, 
it will create for years to come more and more discussion among 
mechanicians of the highest order, and will be further elaborated. 
The fundamental idea of the theory is evolved from a careful 
analysis of the connexion of the parts of a great variety of mechanical 
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contrivances, and, as far as it is possible to state it in a few words, may 
be enunciated thus:—The most simple mechanical contrivance con- 
sists of a pair of elements, and ‘every machine, however complex, is 
made up of a kinematic chain of such elements grouped in couples, 
The single pair of elements consists of a moving body, and some other 
body, which, by a suitable resisting force, prevents the moving body 
from performing motions different from those which are intended. 
The numerous examples by which the principles of the theory are 
. illustrated are as many proofs of its vitality, and no thinking 
mechanician can fail to deduce from the general theory, not only the 
special laws involved in each individual case that may present itself, 
but more than this, he is led to kinematic synthesis—that is, to dis- 
covery. Like every other new theory, a symbolic language is almost 
inseparable from its development. The author has introduced during 
the exposition of his theory a new kinematic notation, which possibly 
may become for applied mechanics what the notation used in chemical 
phenomena and reactions is for chemistry, an instrument of vast power 
for further extensions of the science and a means of international com- 
munication. 

Professor Fliedner* is well known among students of physics in this 
country by a very excellent collection of physical problems, a class of 
books of which we have scarcely a single representative in our lan- 
guage. He has now written a text-book of Physics, which is by no 
means a compilation from other similar works, but presents many 
original features. In the first place, we see with great satisfaction 
that the mechanical portion of physics is treated with much more care 
than is the custom of most authors of physical text-books. Even the 
larger text-books published in this country give very little space to 
that; branch of physics on which obviously all the rest is built. 
Especially the principle of wave-motion, so important in modern 
physics, is in some of these works either scarcely touched upon or 
treated so superficially and within such narrow limits, that students 
experience great difficulty of clearly understanding many of the im- 
portant phenomena which are explained by the theory of undulations, 
Professor Flieduer has not only discussed this part with great care 
and clearness, but has illustrated every portion of it by most excellent 
diagrams printed on five separate plates, many of the figures being 
quite novel and strikingly instructive. Another peculiarity of this 
work consists in the grouping together of kindred phenomena and con- 
nected principles. This is a true philosophic and pedagogic method, 
and contributes almost as much to a rational insight into the causes 
of the phenomena as direct experiment. The latter is rather too much 
neglected ; indeed, the book should be considered more an outline of 
the theoretical principles of physics than a description of the phenomena 
themselves. We have only the first part of the book before us, and 
will return to it when it has completely appeared. 
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A little book by Mr. Gordon,’ on “ Heat,” deserves great praise, 
and may be strongly recommended to those who wish to become 
acquainted with the elementary facts of heat, as stated in the most 
recent shape which the dynamical theory has given to them. The 
book is chiefly intended for the use of candidates for the ordinary 
B.A. degree of Cambridge, but hardly deserves such a restriction. It 
will be read with advantage by many other classes of students, 
especially if the author somewhat increases the matter given in the 
book, which is substantial but very scanty. There are only one or two 
things to which we feel disposed to object. The mode in which the 
reader is led to the distinction between temperature and quantity of 
heat, appears to us somewhat wanting in clearness and precision. 
Everybody knows something about temperature, but very little about 
quantity of heat, and it is in our opinion very easy to lead in this case 
from what is known to what is unknown. But the desire to start in 
these definitions from nothing, as it were, introduces obscurity and an 
artificial mode of expression. In article 18 Mr. Gordon says :—* It is 
found by experiment that when solid, liquid or gaseous bodies are 
heated, and when the heating does not cause a change from one state 
to the other, their volume increases.” This reads as if no increase of 
volume would ever occur when the heating does cause a change of 
state. Again, in article 21, the author says :—“ The temperature of a 
body is measured by the maximum amount of heat it can communicate 
to some other body, the second body being sufficiently small to make 
the quantity of heat abstracted from the first trifling compared to its 
total heat.” This appears by no means very clear, the words tem- 
perature, maximum amount of heat, quantity of heat, being seemingly 
used in a somewhat confused manner. Mr. Gordon’s book has, 
however, one admirable feature of an elementary work—the matter is 
subdivided into a considerable number of small paragraphs. This 
seems to us exceedingly commendable, and will insure for the book a 
grateful reception among many students to whom long paragraphs ap- 
pear unconquerable. 

Whenever it becomes our duty to read a book on popular Astro- 
nomy,* and we come across the question whether this or that heavenly 
body is inhabited, we are obliged to close the book for a time with 
feelings of unbounded dismay. Will it be believed that M. Ram- 
bosson, who is induced to write a popular astronomy, chiefly because 
—‘it is astonishing how ignorant the great bulk of the public are in 
regard to astronomy’’—should pander to the worst form of astrono- 
mical ignorance, that which constantly refuses to be taught the most 
simple astronomical principles, but as constantly asks: “ Are there any 
people living in the sun ?” To this class of readers we recommend M. 
Rambosson’s book most heartily. Ifthey have not heard the same thing 
before, they will be informed on page 116, that “ if Mercury is inhabited, 
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it must be by people constituted very differently from ourselves,” and 
will be treated to “a description of its supposed inhabitants,” taken 
from Fontenelle, who says that “in Mercury Bedlam is the universe.” 
‘This conclusion is severely and most properly criticised by the author, 
who thinks that “ this portrait of the supposed inhabitants of Mer- 
cury is the reverse of flattering, and there is no reason why the harmony 
which would be likely to subsist between their organism and climate 
should not admit of their intellectual and moral faculties being developed 
as perfectly as our own, if not more so.”’ On page 128, a description of 
the inhabitants of Venusis presented, who are said to be “about the same 
size as ourselves.” The author, however, modifies this statement 
afterwards, and thinks that “in this case the imagination probably 
falls below the reality.” Considering that English literature possesses 
now a very appreciable store of the most excellent elementary and 
popular treatises on astronomy and astronomical subjects, we cannot 
discover any raison d’étre for an English edition of this work. It is 
throughout the very type of superficiality, and by far too great a por- 
tion is made up of quotations from other writers, which interrupt the 
text in a very unpleasant manner. 

Mr. Pirie’ has written a very valuable and compsct little treatise on 
Rigid Dynamics. There is no branch of mathematical Physics equal 
in importance to that familiarly known in this country as Rigid Dy- 
namics, and yet the study of it has hitherto been exclusively restricted 
to the more advanced students of Mathematics ; a restriction which is 
by no means necessary, for the treatment of only a very small portion of 
the subject involves the application of the higher mathematical methods. 
Mr. Pirie admits himself that the cause of this restriction lies in the fact 
that, while the conceptions and reasoning peculiar to the subject are 
somewhat difficult, the explanations of its leading principles, given in the 
books commonly used by students, are for the most part very brief, 
and often, through brevity, obscure. Now the books “commonly 
used by students” are our well-known Cambridge text-books, and we 
have too often pointed out in these pages, how unfair and small a ratio 
the teaching part of most of the recent Cambridge text-books bears 
to the portion devoted to problems, not to hail with real pleasure 
every indication of improvement. Mr. Pirie gives in his introductory 
portion a remarkably clear exposition of that part of the geometry of 
motion which is required afterwards, and we have not yet met with 
anything so useful to beginners on the subject in any other work of a 
similar kind in the English Janguage. Theauthor, after these intro- 
ductory chapters, starts with D’Alembert’s principle, which is explained 
and discussed in a very attractive manner, and proceeds then to some 
of the fundamental theorems and applications which form the essential 
skeleton of Rigid Dynamics. The teaching is throughout excellent, 
there is no trace of the tone of condescension which pervades nearly 
every other Cambridge text-book, and the illustrations given will here 
and there appear new and very interesting even to those conversant 
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with the subject. We recommend this book most strongly, not only 
to students of Physics, who have not over much time to devote 
to more extended mathematical studies, but also to engineers, most of 
whom possess the requisite preliminary knowledge required for reading 
this book with advantage—viz., the principles of Mechanics, and the 
Elements of Co-ordinate Geometry and the Integral Calculus. 

Dr. Schorr’ is of opinion that Venus has a satellite, and he invites 
observers of the transit to look out for this body. There have 
been undoubtedly observations published which belong mostly, or 
rather exclusively, to the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and 
which record the appearance of a satellite-like body near Venus. Men 
of the highest eminence, among them Alexander von Humboldt, have 
expressed opinions averse to the value of these observations or their 
interpretation, and we may fairly assume that the hypothesis of the 
existence of such a satellite is now exploded. Dr. Schorr, like most 
people who defend something indefensible, makes a great show of talk, but 
introduces mostly irrelevant matter. He gives almost a whole history 
of astronomy and of the discovery and applications of the telescope, 
before he enters upon the subject itself, and after discussing the 
various deceptions to which telescopic observations are subject, his 
argument in the main seems to be, that because none of the recorded 
observations of the appearance of the satellite falls under any one of 
the heads of those deceptions, and because in general not too much 
deference should be paid to the opinions of great men, who are always in 
error somewhere—Venus has a moon. ‘Lhe book is altogether too 
much for so doubtful a matter, and therefore very tedious. If Dr. Schorr 
had simply condensed his great learning in matters of stray telescopic 
observations of past times, and published a short digest of them in 
any of the legitimate astronomical periodicals, calling the attention 
especially of the photographers of the transit to his expectations, the 
subject would have been more likely to receive attention than in the 
way he has preferred for its promulgation. 

Mr. Sprague’s’ new text-book on Electricity will be weleomed by 
many students as an excellent addition to our, on the whole, very 
limited range of works on the subject. There is one feature which 
strikes the reader of this book at once, and more so still as he pro- 
ceeds ; it is the enthusiasm of Mr. Sprague’s teaching, and the conse- 
quent painstaking anxiety to render every point as clear as possible ; 
indeed this has led to the only fault of the book, that on some points 
from the mere desire to give exhaustive explanations, too much is said 
for the purpose of the beginner, and that hence instead of clearness of 
ideas, some little confusion may possibly be left behind. On the 
other hand, in some cases too much is derived from general principles. 
Thus the explanation (p. 40) of the action of an electrical induction 
machine will scarcely be well understood by the class of students for 
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which the book is intended ; it is too concise, and should have served 
as an opportunity of illustrating in detail the application of primary 
principles, for which purposes any of these machines, for example 
Holtz’s, is so extremely suitable. - Mr. Sprague seems to be an 
opponent of the use now made of the term “ potential.” We think 
that the term is of good service even in the more elementary parts of 
the subject, and that the criticism bestowed by the author upon 
its use, in.article 205, could with great advantage be left out altogether 
in a future edition. In every other respect Mr. Sprague has kept his 
views and explanations thoroughly well up with the time, and the 
student who has mastered his work will have no difficulty to follow 
well the progress of new discovery and any future extension of 
theories. 

We have before us various new editions of well known works on 
Science. Of Professor Wiillner’s Physics,° the second volume, on 
Light, has appeared in a third edition, in which some of the most 
recent researches have been added in the author’s known lucid and 
comprehensive manner. Of Weisbach’s’ famous “ Engineer,” a collec- 
tion of engineering formule known all over the world, the new edition 
which is being entirely rewritten under the auspices of Professor 
Reuleaux, is in course of publication. We shall revert to this 
important publication as soon as it is completed. A fourth edition has 
been received of Professor Baltzer’s’® work on Determinants, so well 
known to English students. This edition contains now those deter- 
minants which are required in the definition of collinearity and of in- 
volution. In another new paragraph several separate developments 
have been combined, the arrangement of the terms of determinants 
according to diagonal elements and elements of lines and columns; the 
representation of a determinant of which the sub-determinant of the 
next degree below it is zero; and moreover many more complex inves- 
tigations are now presented in a more simple form. A fourth edition 
has also appeared of Professor Sohncke’s" collection of examples in 
the differential calculus. This edition has been prepared by Dr. Her- 
mann Amstein, who has devoted a great deal of time to the revision 
of the calculations. This excellent collection has really been the best 
and we believe the first of the subject that ever appeared. Its trea- 
sures have been abstracted, and its methods imitated by others, who 
look now down upon the original work as antiquated. This new 
edition contains, however, so much that is original and attractive, that 
the work may again be considered the best exercise book on the cal- 
culus which has been produced. 


8 “ Lehrbuch der Experimentalphysik.” Von Dr. A. Wiillner. Leipzig : B. G. 
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Two books of Tables call for a’few words. The meteorological 
tables of M. Kunze” refer especially to the correction of barometer 
readings, the determination of the hygrometric state of the air from 
the observations with the dry and wet bulb thermometer, and to the 
calculation of heights from barometric readings. They present scarcely 
any feature different from other similar tables, but are printed in an 
extremely attractive form, which recommends itself to the eye of the 
computer. 

Dr. Hirschwald’s Blowpipe Tables* have this novel feature, that 
chromolithographic plates are added which represent the colours of the 
various beads obtained in blowpipe experiments. Like most coloured 
representations of astronomical, physical, or chemical phenomena, they 
are deceptive. We have during a long experience in blowpipe work, 
never been able to obtain in the reducing flame anything like the 
beautiful red or blue shown in these plates to be obtainable from the 
oxides of copper and cobalt respectively. 


Major Noel has translated from the last edition of Von Cotta’s 
“ Geologie der Gegenwart,” the chapter on the law of development of 
the earth.* Cotta’s principle is that one law has governed the whole 
development of our earth, from its existence in a nebular state to the 
present day, and that the constantly increasing multiplicity of phe- 
nomena is the consequence of a continually increasing accumulation of 


results. The succession of causes, or of manifestations of force in tke 
history of the earth’s development, is, according to Von Cotta, as 
follows :—Gravitation, Radiation, Chemical Affinity, Organization, and 
Mental Action. This notion of successive manifestations, and especially 
that of special force of organization manifesting its effects at a certain 
period of the history of the earth, is one which deserves more notice 
than it has generally received, and Major Noel has done good service 
to the English reader by translating this little freatise. 

The geology of the Caucasus is still so imperfectly known that 
M. Ernest Favre’s memoir on the central part of that chain,’* although 
it must be regarded rather as indicating the general phenomena of the 
region than as a complete treatise, will be a most welcome addition to 
geological literature. The district examined by him extends from 
Tiflis north-westward to the great mountain of Elbrous, and north of 
the latter to the foot of the chain, near Piatigorsk, and from Koutais 
northward to the latter place. The greatest heights throughout 
appear to consist of granite, flanked by palozoic crystalline schists 
of which the precise age is doubtful, and these form subordinate 
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ranges of great elevation. Along the whole northern foot Jurassic and 
Cretaceous rocks lie almost continuously and in regular succession, the 
former including deposits identified by M. Favre with the Lias and 
the Inferior and Great Oolite, the Kelloway Rock, the Oxfordian, and 
the Corailian and Kimmeridgian stages, and the latter representing all 
the principal stages of the formation from the Neocomian to the White 
Chalk. South of the central chain the Jurassic rocks rise in places into 
lofty ranges, but the Cretaceous deposits are very scantily represented. 
The Tertiary beds are chiefly of Nummulitic and Miocene age. The 
work is illustrated with numerous sections and with an excellent 
geological map of the district described. 

Such a book as Messrs. Bennett and Dyer’s translation of Professor 
Julius Sachs’ great Text-book of Morphological and Physiological 
Botany” calls for little more at our hands than a notice of its appear- 
ance. It is the most elaborate treatise on the subject with which we 
are acquainted. Its popularity in Germany is evidenced by the fact 
that a fourth edition of the original work has there been called for, and 
the English editors seem to have done their work remarkably well. 
The notes appended by them to the book consist chiefly of biblio- 
graphical references, in addition to those given by the author, but 
now and then they furnish additional information with respect to 
matters noticed in the text. The woodcut illustrations are very 
numerous and beautifully executed. ‘ 

Mr. F. G. Heath is dominated by an idea, and his idea is that 
happiness depends upon growing ferns. His “Fern Paradise” ” is a 
pathetic appeal to the general public, especially the inhabitants of 
large cities, to surround themselves as much as possible with ferns, 
and he hopes that these plants “may crowd in vast numbers into our 
dwelling houses, our gardens, and our places of business, shedding 
their soft charms within the rude rough sphere of this hurrying, 
pushing, hard, and too practical modern life of ours.” Whilst we 
cannot help feeling that Mr. Heath ascribes too much civilizing, 
softening, and refining influence to the presence of his favourite plants, 
we may freely admit that their graceful forms do furnisha most ad- 
mirable adornment for our dwellings, and that the interest taken in 
their cultivation must prove a source of pure pleasure which cannot 
but have some effect on the minds of men. Mr. Heath writes enthu- 
siastically about ferns, and in the first section of his little book 
describes not unsuccessfully, although in rather stilted language, the 
beauties of those scenes in Devonshire, the charms of which are chiefly 
due to the luxuriant growth of a great variety of ferns—beauties which 
he urges the reader to endeavour to realize in his own home. The 
second part of the book consists of a popular description of British 
ferns, which will be very useful to those who may be induced by his 
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“ plea for the ferns,” to pay some attention to those plants, as the des- 
criptions are in simple language, and under each species hints are given 
as to the situations in which it grows, the soil it requires, and the 
method of cultivation to be adopted with it. 

We have received the second part of the first volume of the 
“ Handbuch der Zoologie” of MM. Carus and Gerstiicker,* completing 
that valuable work. The second volume, treating of the Annulosa, 
Echinodermata, Coelenterata, and Protozoa, appeared as long ago as 
1863, and at that time it was understood that the portion relating to 
the vertebrate animals would be the work of Professor Peters, of 
Berlin, but for some reason that zoologist withdrew from the under- 
taking, and Professor Carus then took upon himself the task of pre- 
paring the account of the Vertebrata. Of this, a portion including the 
Mammalia and Birds and a part of the Reptiles appeared in 1868 ; the 
last part, completing the Reptiles and containing the classification of 
Batrachians, Fishes, Mollusca, and Molluscoida, has just made its appear- 
ance. This completes the best manual of zoological classification that we 
now possess. It includes not merely a general view of the classifica- 
tion of animals such as we are accustomed to see in text-books, but 
also the characters of the principal genera both of living and extinct 
animals, with indications of the other genera which are allied to those 
characterized. Of course, such a eomprehensive plan as this could 
not possibly be carried out with perfect uniformity throughout the 
animal kingdom, and the innumerable genera of the Annulosa, espe- 
ciaily the Insects, had to be cut down within much narrower limits 
than those assigned to the other groups; but even in this great group 
what has been done suffices to render the book a most excellent guide 
for the student. In the case of the Vertebrata and Mollusca, which 
occupy the first volume, Professor Carus has managed to give a 
tolerably complete list of genera. The treatment of the lower divi- 
sions of animals is also very good. 

Dr. Otto Roger has devoted a considerable amount of study to the 
wings of beetles and has arrived at certain general results, which, with 
the details of his observations he has published in a small pamphlet.” 
His investigations have convinced him that all the wings of beetles 
are founded upon one primitive type, from which they may be derived 
by reduction of its elements, and further that there is a regular corre- 
lation between the structure of the antennz, the degree of concentra- 
tion of the abdominal chain of ganglia, and the amount of venation of 
the wings. Thus, those beetles which have the fewest veins (espe- 
cially transverse veins) in the wings, have usually the ganglionic 
chaia concentrated, and the antennz abbreviated or thickened ; and the 
author argues that as the shorter chain of ganglia must have been 
derived from the longer one, the much-veined wings which go with the 
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latter represent the older form, and approach most nearly to the ori- 
ginal type. Applying these principles to the great families of beetles, 
the wings of which are described by him, Dr. Roger comes to the con- 
clusion that the Malacodermata, which have the greatest number of 
secondary veins and transverse commissures, combined with an elon- 
gated abdominal chain, soft elytra, antenne composed of nearly equal 
joints, and simple 5-jointed tarsi, approach nearest to the primitive 
type, and that from them all other families of beetles are to be 
derived, with the exception of the Adephaga, which for certain reasons 
here given he regards as the oldest tribe of beetles, and as having been 
separated from the original trunk before the Malacodermata had 
attained their present form. Dr. Roger’s observations open up a most 
interesting field of inquiry, which we hope other entomologists will 
assist in cultivating. 

The curious phenomenon to which the name of “Seasou-dimor- 
phism” is given by Wallace, has been made the subject of investiga- 
tion, with important results, by Dr. A. Weismann.” The phenomenon 
itself consists in the appearance of certain species at different seasons 
under different forms, these forms being sometimes so different as to 
have long passed as distinct species. The species principally experi- 
mented on by Dr. Weismann is a common European Vanessa, of which 
the form appearing in the spring was described as V. levana, and that 
produced in the summer from eggs of V. levana, under the name of 
V. prorsa. Dr. Weismann came to the conclusion that temperature 
and the duration of the period of development could be the only 
causes of the phenomenon; and his experiments prove that a length- 
ening of the period of pupal development caused by cold suffices to 
produce the effect. Thus pupe produced from eggs of the form 
V. levana, kept for a long time in a temperature at or below the 
freezing-point, produced, when brought into a warmer place, almost 
exclusively the form of their immediate parents, instead of the 
summer-form (V. prorsa), which ought to have proceeded from them, 
and the same experiment was equally successful with some other 
dimorphic species, including one of our common white butterflies 
(Pieris Napi). The author was less successful in the converse 
attempts to produce the summer form from pupe of the last (or 
winter) brood, by keeping them in a warm place, but even in this he 
partially succeeded. His hypothesis as to the meaning of these 
curious facts is as follows. He supposes that the winter-form 
(emerging in spring) originally existed alone during the glacial period, 
and then produced during the short summer only a single annual 
generation. Subsequently as the summers became longer and warmer 
a second generation would be produced, and in the case of the Vanessa 
even a third; these summer generations were gradually modified by 
the change in their conditions of life, but the return of winter, repro- 
ducing the original conditions, led to a recurrence to the original type. 
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From the consideration of these points Dr. Weismann deduces certain 
consequences which furnish most important suggestions with regard 
to the theory of the origin of organic forms by descent with modification. 


This handy volume” contains chapters on Thermometry, Sphygmo- 
graphy, Percussion, Auscultation, Ophthalmoscopy, Microscopy, 
Uroscopy, Laryngoscopy, Speech Anomalies, Otiatrics, Electrography, 
Hygiene, and Toxicology. It consists of 850 pages and 71 illustra- 
tions. It is needless to say, therefore, that neither Dr. Kraus, nor 
any one else, pretends alone to have written such a compendium as 
this; but rather as an editor he has put forth a series of monographs 
by various authors. Of course the book bristles with technicalities, 
and cannot but contain a vast amount of information. Still, if we ask 
ourselves what is the use of such a book, we shall not find it easy to 
reply. It is impossible to think that any practitioner proposes to arm 
himself with this production as with a panoply, and to hold himself 
independent of special treatises on these several subjects. If he does, 
he will find that such a compendium as the present fails him just where 
his needs begin—namely, in the practical and various applications of 
these scientific methods to the elucidation of disease. ‘To such a man it 
will be as the armour of Saul. The working doctor needs to have his 
knowledge cut up for him, and the thinking and investigating doctor 
will find these second chapters all too little for him. If he is to turn 
to a work of reference, it must be minute and comprehensive, and no 
“compendium.” We have tested the book by keeping it upon our 
table and turning to it whenever any difficulty occurred to us, For 
such purposes the book is almost useless, the information given being, 
as arule, no better than that which is the common furniture of all 
respectable special treatises, and is necessarily brief just where fulness 
is required. To make matters worse, the bibliographies are scanda- 
lously bad. They show a sad ignorance of all literature outside of 
Germany itself, and the references even to German writings are defec- 
tive, and behind the day. An introduction to each science, with a 
faultless and comprehensive bibliography, would have served a useful 
purpose; as it is, the compendium is good for little as it seems to us. 
We are sorry not to speak more favourably of the volume, for few of 
the sections are badly done, some, especially those by the Editor him- 
self, are really good ; and Dr. Kraus’ long experience as an editor, and 
his familiarity with periodical literature, could not but succeed in 
imparting some considerable interest to the compilation. 

‘The publication of the earlier editions of this treatise placed Professor 
Zeiss!” of Vienna among the first authorities of the day upon the 
subject with which it is concerned. The work is now re-issued in an 
enlarged and improved form, and contains the further experience of the 
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author, who has an enormous field of experience as the head of the 
special department of the General Hospital of Vienna. An accom- 
panying volume contains twenty-eight plates, executed in chromo- 
lithography by S. Julius Heitzmann of Vienna, which are for the 
most part taken from original drawings. The very prompt demand 
for the third edition is evidence enough of the reception which this 
work has deserved and received at the hands of the profession, and 
were any farther recommendation necessary, we could point to the 
very complete and yet compact ordering of the whole, to the extensive 
and minute study of each part, and to the excellence of the ophthalmic 
and other special chapters, whieh have been perfected by the aid of 
Mauthner and other well-known specialists. We cannot, however, 
dwell upon the subject here; we would only point out that transla- 
tions have appeared in every European language except the English, 
and that this new edition will shortly be published again in Russian 
and Italian. Is there no demand for a work of so much value and 
originality in England, or do we all read German with facility ? 

Dr. Dickinson™ has so long been known in London as a patient, 
quiet observer of unusual ability, that his work on Albuminuria, 
published seven years ago, was looked forward to with anticipations 
which were fully justified by the qualities of the work itself. ‘he 
welcome given to that volume has encouraged the author to prepare 
a new and enlarged edition of his previous work, and to extend his 
survey over other urinary derangements, the chief of which is diabetes. 
The entire work will consist of three parts, of which a treatise on 
diabetes now published is the first instalment ; the second will be a 
new edition of the treatise on albuminuria, now, we believe, out of 
print; the third and concluding part will deal with the organic renal 
changes which do not come under the heading of albuminuria, such as 
abscess, gravel, morbid growths, and so forth. Ifthe whole be equal 
to the parts which we know, it will be an invaluable manual to the 
scientific practitioner. Dr. Dickinson’s style is as admirable as his 
matter. Terse, weighty, and pointed, it commands attention while it 
charms the reader by its scholarly character and finish. Dr. Dickinson 
is, perhaps, the first writer who has thoroughly accepted the nervous 
theory of diabetes ; he is proud to follow in great measure the teaching 
of Bernard, but at the same time he adds to its force by certain well- 
known microscopic investigations of his own, and by the evidences 
deriving from a rich and ripe clinical experience. 

We spoke in favourable terms of the first part of this work™ in 
July, 1874. The second part, which is now in our hands, fully 
sustains the author’s reputation. It contains very complete and 
accurate clinical histories of patients who were submitted to prolonged 
and minute investigations. Among the questions with which the 
author deals are the conditions of the insensible perspiration in dia- 
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betes, the presence or absence of sugar in the juices of the stomach in 
diabetes, the influence of Carlsbad waters upon diabetes, of alcohol, and 
of glycerine, and so forth. Some cases again are recorded on account 
of peculiarities of an instructive kind in their course and phenomena. 
Kiilz also states that diabetes can be produced at will in frogs by 
subcutaneous injection of “sulphate of methyldelphinin” in dose 
sufficient to produce palsy of motion. As to the Carlsbad cure, Kiilz 
repeats that at best it is valueless. In proof of this and all similar 
assertions, he gives minute and protracted tables of analyses. These tables 
in the two volumes are perhaps unequalled in monographs on diabetes, 
and for their sake alone we would press this able and apparently most 
accurate work upon the attention of the profession. We perhaps 
should add that, of course we cannot pretend to have subjected these 
elaborate tables to any real test. 

Curiously enough, morbid growths in the cerebellum—that sphinx 
among the encephalic masses—are more readily diagnosed than in 
many other parts of the encephalon. Indeed, unless our own expe- 
rience be fallacious, the diagnosis of tumour of the cerebellum is among 
the easiest feats of this kind of clinical acumen. Dr. Ferber™ has 
collected some cases of cerebellar tumour, which he observed carefully, 
and describes well. He shows also a commendable familiarity with the 
work of others, and when this is said we have said all. There is little 
new by the way, and nothing new in his conclusions. In accordance 
with general experience, the author finds the characteristic symptoms 
of these tumours to be disturbances of co-ordination, shown in wavering, 
uncertain gait, and vertigo; in occipital headache and vomiting, and 
negatively in the absence of special motor and sensory palsies. To 
these are often added defects of swallowing and articulation and optic 
neuritis, choked disk or atrophy. 

This is really a very usetul and suggestive little book,” and one 
which will win its way into every medical library. It does not profess 
to be a formal treatise upon the science of foods, like the excellent 
work of Dr. Pavy, but it is the practical application of such science by 
a physician who is also a man of the world and a close observer of 
men and women. Dr. King Chambers has seen enough of society in 
all its ranks to give him an easy confidence in dealing with and 
regulating its ways, while, on the other hand, he has seen too much of 
life to be led astray by distinguished forms and fancies. Every one 
who is much acquainted with medical men will admit that mere 
technical instruction does less for a practitioner than might have been 
expected. The highest scholastic discipline does not, as a matter of 
fact, save a man from irritating and repeated blunders which another 
man, less learned it may be, but with more savoir vivre, instinctively 
avoids. The pleasant various chapters of the treatise before us are 
admirably suited to increase this genial spirit in young practitioners, 
and to give many a happy hint to their elders. Clever suggestions 
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for sick diet, pleasant little decrees in cookery, hints for invalid 
travellers, practical remarks on climate, kindly chastisement of bad 
habits, kindly regulation of foolish efforts, all these are invaluable to 
the physician who would do his best for the public. Moreover, as we 
have said already, Dr. Chambers does not satisfy himself or his 
readers with sugared words. With thorough independence he spares 
not those fashionable evils which too many a courtly physician would 
dismiss with a facile smile. As an instance of true fidelity to his office 
we may refer especially to the paragraphs on the use of alcohol, which 
seem to us to be excellent—excellent because they are as discrimi- 
nating and intelligent as they are precise. It cannot be too well 
known that alcohol is thoroughly bad stuff to work upon both for 
mind and body. ‘Taken moderately as a luxury by idle persons, it is 
doubtful whether it does not so far blunt the keen edge of life as to be 
rather a loss than a gain, and although invaluable at times as a medi- 
cine, yet there is no doubt that its value as a “support” is enormously 
and dangerously overrated. All this Dr. Chambers boldly declares, 
and such honesty comes well from one who is acutely sensitive to the 
infirmities of existence. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


HREE brilliant monographs by Mr. Symonds’ have prepared us 

for the larger work which is now in our hands. His “Studies 

of the Greek Poets” had shown how deeply he had penetrated into 
the heart of Greek literature; and if the style was somewhat dithy- 
rambic, that measure accorded not ill with the light and musie which 
he made his readers perceive and share. But it is not only the light 
and music of the Old World which Mr. Symonds has known. His 
“ Introduction to the Study of Dante” testified that he had won also 
the freedom of the New World. The admirable and reverent writing 
of that essay is a prelude to the careful and conscientious writing of 
the present work. It is not too much to say that now, at any rate, 
no English student of Dante can dispense with Mr. Symonds’s “ In- 
troduction,” and we venture to add that a historical student of the 
Italian Renaissance must henceforth apply himself to the history 
which Mr. Symonds has written. It will be no unpleasant task. 
The style of the present book too, as it is dignified and graceful, so is 
it musical and severe. As it forms only one portion of a larger work, 
the present volume is incomplete; yet for the period with which it 
deals it is just and thorough. That period is the age of the Italian 
despots. ‘The first chapter, upon the spirit of the Renaissance, strikes 
the keynote of the whole work. It is commendable no less for its 
lofty and far-seeing intention than for its elegant style. Incidentally 
we may mention that it places in their proper position the great 
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printers of the Renaissance—Aldus, Stephanus, and Froben. In the 
second chapter we pass to the despots of Italy—the “ hamatomaniacs,” 
as Mr. Symonds calls them—Ezzelino da Romano, Frederick II., and 
those who were influenced by his example, as the Visconti and the 
Sforzas. Here Mr. Symonds exhibits the Italian nobleman as court- 
life made him. Amidst all the darkness of the tyranny it was pos- 
sible for an ideal to emerge which we, at least in England, have not 
ceased to admire—the ideal of the modern gentleman. ‘To do justice 
to the passage which proves this we could only quote, and if our 
words are of any effect our readers will see the book. But after 
dealing with the Republics of Italy (ch. iii, wherein he draws a 
clever parallel between Florence and Athens), our author passes on to 
the literature of Italy. Beginning with Florence, he takes the his- 
torians and assigns their positions to the various writers, Varchi, 
Segni, Nerli, and Guicciardini. More than one powerful chapter is 
devoted to Machiavelli, and the eighth chapter is a careful estimate of 
Savonarola. We will quote one passage from Mr. Symonds’s chapter 
on Savonarola; a passage which, like a flower, may be taken up with 
some of the earth about its roots :— 


* From Florence, where he had met with no success, Savonarola was sent 
to San Gemignano, a little town on the top of a high hill between Florence 
and Siena. We now visit San Gemignano, in order to study some — 
frescoes of Gozzoli and Ghirlandajo, or else for the sake of its strauge feud 
towers, tall pillars of brown stone, huddled together within the narrow circle 
of the town walls. Very beautiful is the prospect from these ramparts on a 
spring morning, when the song of nightingales and the scent of acacia flowers 
ascend together from the groves on the slopes beneath. The grey Tuscan 
landscape, for scores and scores of miles all round, melts into biueness like the 
blueness of the sky, flecked here aad there with cloud-shadows. Let those 
who pace the grass-grown streets of the hushed city remember that here the 
first flash of authentic genius kindled in Savonarola’s soul. Here for the first 
time he prophesied, ‘The Church will be scourged, then regenerated, and this 
quickly.’ These are the celebrated three conclusions, the three points to 
which Savonarola in all his prophetic utterances adhered.” 


The last chapter deals with the time when, under Charles VIII., 
the Italian States confronted the great nations of Europe. It ends 
with the invasion of Charles, which it describes as a great fact in the 
history of the Renaissance, and as the means of fertilizing Europe with 
the pollen of thought which it bore with it. The book requires in 
justice a fuller review than we can give it, but we have space suffi- 
cient to assure every student of Italian history or European culture, 
that he will find much to delight and instruct him in this book, which 
we are glad to find is but “ one part of a long inquiry.” 

Another volume by M. Merle D’Aubigné has appeared under the 
editorship of MM. Duchemin and Binder, and in English under the 
eare of Mr. Cates.” This forms the sixth volume of the whole work. 
Unfortunately, M. D’Aubigné left the history unfinished. He was 
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nearly in his eightieth year, and he had been at work upon this book 
for fifty years. “I count the minutes,” he said, “desiring to be 
beforehand with death.” But his antagonist won the race, and much 
that we could wish written is left unwritten. There is, however, no 
indication of failing power in the present volume, which includes the 
history of the Scottish religion from 1522 to 1540, the time of Calvin. 
For fifty years D’Aubigné lived in close intercourse with Calvin’s 
spirit. More than any other writer he had won the secret of his in- 
most mind ; all that Calvin had written was familiar to him, and those 
who choose to become sharers of this secret can learn it best through 
the introduction of D’Aubigné. Mr. Cates’s work is well done. 

Few wars have had so able a historian as the historian the Crimean® 
War has found in Mr. Kinglake. Slowly indeed the full story has 
been unrolled, nor is it yet completed ; but Mr. Kinglake has the good 
fortune to find that each instalment is received with no abatement of 
interest, whilst the interest in the earlier part of his work necessitates 
the publication of repeated editions of the prior volumes. The first and 
second volumes are now in their fifth edition, and another volume, 
which details the Inkerman episode, is as eagerly read now as were the 
volumes which gratified a younger interest. ‘lhe fifth edition, which 
appeared last year, is virtually the same as the fourth, and as these 
popular volumes are in the hands of every one, we need make no fur- 
ther reference to them. So far back as 1863 Mr. Kinglake described 
the pains with which he had sought to insure accuracy in his state- 
ments, and the manner in which evidence grew under his hands. As 
a narrative of facts, therefore, the new volume, if it does not escape 
eaptious criticism, can at any rate afford to defy it, since the bona fides 
of the historian has so long been established. The whole of this new 
volume is concerned with our victory upon the Inkerman ridge, and 
is a battle-picture of extraordinary artistic and literary merit. By 
map and word-painting the reader is enabled to follow that heroic en- 
gagement from the time when in the dim drizzle of the morning the 
“silent grey line” of Soimonoff’s march glided on unseen to Shell 
Hill, until under the same general the Russian train of artillery was 
obliged to fall back grievously shattered, leaving in English hands 
more than ten thousand men killed, wounded, and prisoners ; and the 
yeader who can peruse Mr. Kinglake’s account of this battle without 
finding his pulses quickened and his heart beating faster, will be rare 
indeed. The story is well and carefully told; the touches of realism 
are not out of place; we see the “ bullet-heads closely cropped, and the 
broad, high-boned faces, all young, but of a dismal white hue,”’ of our 
enemies. We almost shudder when Private Wilson, attacked by two 
Russians and trying to run one of them through, stumbles ; and we 
breathe anew when Joseph Troy coming up bayonets one of the scoun- 
drelly Russians, and Isaac Archer kills the other rascal. We soon 
learn how much better it is to deliver the thrust of our bayonets at 
the face or neck, because of the difficulty of getting the steel through 
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the tough woollen greatcoat which these Russian blackguards wear, 
and we know that Hilton Sayer had a hard task, when he had trans- 
fixed his man, to withdraw his embedded steel. As for Bancroft, “ it 
is believed certain that by fire and steel, and by the sole of his boot, 
Bancroft killed altogether five men.” But it was a great and necessary 
victory, and through the exertions of Bancroft, Sayer, and men like 
them, it was on the English side; and we must ever be grateful to 
Bancroft, Sayer, and men like them, for what was done that bloody 
day. Likewise also it behoves us to be grateful to Mr. Kinglake, who 
has so fully told the story that we may realize to ourselves every move- 
ment of our army and the Russian army around the fatal slopes, from 
5.45 a.m. to 8 p.m. on the 5th November, twenty-one years ago. 

We shall not attempt in our notice of Mr. Joyneville’s history of 
Alexander, to follow throughout the biography of that monarch which 
is set before us.‘ It will be sufficient to say that the book is well 
written, and the history well told. Alexander, whose birth was cele- 
brated by Klopstock’s “Ode to Humanity,” occurred on Christmas- 
eve, 1777. His influence upon the fortunes of Russia was immense, 
and his uniform desire to maintain justice and encourage talent ren- 
dered him noteworthy amongst Russian monarchs, and conspicuous 
amongst the crowned leaders of Europe. His connexion with French 
events, and his magnanimity to Napoleon, are well known. His ineli- 
nation to religion fostered the growth of hypocrisy, and has left a 
farther testimony to some of the truths which have been urged by 
Buckle. The story of his life has been carefully recorded by our author, 
who has also faithfully recorded his piety, his magnificence, and the 
manner of his reign. We can commend the book for its vivid pictures, 
but not for its width of view. Notably, Mr. Joyneville is unjust to 
Frederick the Great; but it would be difficult to pvint to a work in 
our language where more information regarding the reign of Alexander 
can be concisely obtained. 

Herr Von Bernhardi’s “ History of Russia”® is of wider scope than 
Mr. Joyneville’s “ Life of Alexander.”” Moreover it is in itself the por- 
tion of a much larger inquiry—the History of Modern States. Of this 
larger undertaking it is the twenty-first volume. Her Von Bernhardi 
begins with the Middle Ages, and conciudes with Alexander I. The 
first volume comprises a review of the development of European 
civilization, and of the State idea in Europe: it touches upon such 
questions as the consolidation of France, the disruption of Ger- 
many, the acquisition of “Magna Charta’” in England, and the 
establishment of the Slavonic race. It forms, in fact, a bird’s-eye 
view of Europe, a history from the time of the Crusades to 
the time of Peter the Great. And this bird’s-eye view is depicted 
in order to illustrate the position and importance of Russia amongst 
the European powers, and to make intelligible her modern history, 
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which begins with Peter. Half of the second volume is occupied with 
Russian history from the accession of Peter to the accession of Alex- 
ander I, The remaining portion covers at less length the same ground 
as that occupied by the work of Mr. Joyneville. It has not the vivid 
and picturesque writing which illuminates the English work, but it 
contains an account of the march of events, and may be even more 
useful than Mr. Joyneville’s work to the student, unless indeed he be 
the student of a period only. The present history is intended to con- 
vey an oversight, clear in itself, of the numerous alliances, confede- 
racies, and complexities which have rendered Russian policy difficult 
to understand. It is a species of book rarely read, and far more rarely 
written in England than in Germany. It is not without an admitted 
partisanship, for the author feels that Germany is still in the midst of 
a contest, begun, he says, in the sixteenth century—though we should 
put it at an earlier date—the contest between Ultramontanism and 
the spirit of enlightened Germany. 

In 1873, twenty-two years after the death of Sir Edward Codrington, 
his daughter published a life of the hero, which was noticed in this 
section. The high character and the chivalrous unselfishness of Sir 
Edward were made more conspicuous by that filial work. A new edition, 
abridged and cheaper, is thought likely to bring Sir Edward’s character 
before a larger public, and especially before the young. We hope that 
the new edition’ may fulfil the pious purpose with which it is sent into 
the world, and we cordially recommend it as a book suitable for school 
prizes, and for the perusal, if they will peruse it, of the young. 

A life of General Lee,” Commander-in-Chief of the Virginian forces 
in the Southern Confederacy, was inevitable. Here we have it. When 
the war broke out General Lee was fifty-one years of age “ His 
moustache was black,” says his nephew, our author, “ the rest of his 
beard close shaved.” Doubtless these particulars are important, though 
we fail to see their importance ; but as our author describes President 
Lincoln as a “ true Cherokee white, with straight hair, high cheek- 
bones, unfathomable aspect, with a stony nature in his large hands, 
destined to manual labour,” and “ as a mind of mediocrity, honourable 
and upright through the absence of passions, vulgar, but by no means 
wicked,” we are led to fancy they may have some significance. It is 
certainly pleasant to agree with our author, and we do so most cordi- 
ally, when he says (p. 6), “ Slavery was an evil, a great evil, a frightful 
misfortune for that part of the American Continent afflicted with it.” 
And as his uncle General Lee fought for the continuance of the evil, 
“the great evil,” and as President Lincoln succeeded in abolishing the 
evil, “the great evil,” the “frightful misfortune,” we will take the 
liberty of leaving the biography of the man with the “black mous- 
tache” and the “close-shaven beard” to the partisans of the “ great 
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evil,” and respectfully suggest that Mr. E. Lee Childe is not a fair 
critic of the “ Cherokee white,”’ with “ large hands, destined to manual 
labour.” 

Our next military work is an authoritative account of the “ Operations 
of the German Engineers*® in the Campaign of 1870-71.” It will be 
interesting to military men, and we suspect to them alone. Military 
literature to those unconcerned in the events is generally difficult 
reading ; the present volume is not unlike other works of the same 
kind. It is, however, we may say, full of detail, and will be of great 
value to those who follow carefully—as we trust our military men do— 
the particulars of the great war in 1870-71. The present work 
assists them with excellent maps, which are almost like pictures. 

Professor Whitney’s book on “ The Life and Growth of Language’” 
forms the sixteenth volume of a valuable series—the International 
Scientific Series—which includes amongst its writers such men as 
Tyndall, H. Spencer, Maudsley, and Sheldon Amos. This is the 
only book of the series which has come before us; and we cannot 
think that it will advance the renown of the series to which it belongs. 
It is, in the first place, as we learn from the preface, laid down upon 
the lines of another work, which the writer considered mature and 
systematic ; and it turns to account illustrations formerly used —used, 
that is to say, eight years ago. .The science of Comparative Phi- 
lology is so very young, that it is full of freshness and interest; and there 
is much that is interesting in the present book because it is new, even if 
it is not original. Some of Professor Whitney’s illustrations are not 
new, unless the well-known books of Dr. Trench can be called new. 
For instance, the word “ Bishop,” with its derivation, has scarcely a 
claim to novelty ; and we have found little that may not be found in 
every treatise upon Comparative Philology. But worse than this is 
the inaccuracy which, it is to be feared, may be detected in some 
of Professor Whitney’s ‘statements. In philology, accuracy is, as 
the Professor would admit, everything. We are far from desiring 
to deny the general merit of this work, nor, supposing we had the 
power, should we wish to write at Professor Whitney, as Mr. Munro 
is pleased to write at Mr. Kebbel, or as Professor Lightfoot writes at 
the author of “ Supernatural Religion ;”’ but we are justified in feeling 
distrust in Professor Whitney’s general statements when his accuracy 
in detail can be called into question. He says, for instance (p. 71): 
“The difference between man and men is ultimately due only to the 
former presence of an é-vowel in the plural ending, which colored 
(sic) by anticipation the preceding vowel.” Most true; but the 
word man linked its plural termination to the stem by the vowel z, 
and the word is thus said to belong to the I-declension of strong 
nouns. But Professor Whitney goes on to say: “In Icelandic the 
effect is still plainly illustrated in the forms degi and dégum, from 
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dagr.”’ This is a loose statement. The noun dagr took its termina- 
tions with the assistance of the vowel a, and belongs to the A-declen- 
sion. The dative singular does, therefore, change into degi by reason 
of a following 7, but the dative plural changes by reason of a following 
u, a vowel which has a much more limited area of influence. Again 
(p. 128), he speaks of the change of vowels in the middle of a word, 
as “ Ablaut ;” its ordinary grammatical name is “ Jnlaut.” These 
trifles, however, do not interfere with the general worth of the 
book, which we can recommend, notwithstanding the fact that it is 
somewhat wearying to see nothing more than Mr. Max Miller 
(“ bow-wow” theory and all) reflected back to us from the Yale 
College. One thing we must assert, that the present book has not 
carried philological science any farther. It states fairly well the 
results attained eight years ago; and students must not expect what 
the Germans call a “bahnbrechendes,’”’ or “ epochmachendes’’ book, 
when they order Professor Whitney’s volume from their booksellers. 
It is very much the fashion to sneer at that spirit of enterprise 
which induced the proprietors of the Daily Telegraph newspaper to 
send out Mr. G. Smith, the author of our next work,” to Nineveh, for 
purposes of research. Nothing could be more unjust. Whether their 
action was a commercial speculation or no, does not in the least con- 
cern us. It was well done, and we sincerely trust that, in any case, 
it has been to them a remunerative and profitable enterprise. It has, 
at least, been profitable to all students of antiquity, for it has enabled 
them to have the benefit of the great experience and learning of Mr. 
George Smith. This book brings before us the results of his com- 
mission ; and when we read these results we can only regret that the 
work done has not been done by national, but by private enterprise, for 
they are of great value. What may be the final decision of science in 
reference to the “ Flood-myth” we cannot undertake to say, but any 
consideration of the question must include an estimate of the value of 
the discoveries of Mr. Smith. In this book we find a translation of 
most of the Izdubar inscriptions ; and tantalizing as they are in their 
incompleteness, they are sufficiently full even to uninitiated eyes to 
declare their importance. We must add, that the book is well 
written, and that it is not too technical for the general reader. 
Besides the text connected with the “ Flood-legends,” the book has a 
series of Babylonian, Assyrian, and texts connected with the inscrip- 
tions of Tiglath Pileser, Sennacherib, and Assurbanipal. It is also 
illustrated with some good photographs, and a map of the route pur- 


sued by Mr. Smith. 
“The Duke and the Scholar’’” is a fasciculus of historical essays, 


by Mr. Oliphant, of Balliol College. The Duke, however, who is the 
subject of the present essay, is the Duke de Luynes. Mr. Oliphant is 
very desirous that English noblemen should follow the example of 
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him whom he calls his “ French friend,” and that they should learn 
to make a “patriotic use of their vast revenues.” “How few 
great works,” says Mr. Oliphant, “bearing on literature and art, 
come forth under the auspices of our Peers!” And so he sets before 
them the example of H. T. P. J. d’Albert, Duke de Luynes. We 
apologize for abbreviating the name, but our space is not infinite. 
And truly the Duke H. T. P. J. d’A. de L. was in many respects worthy 
of admiration. He was “a very early riser;” he used to light his 
own fire and lamp; he left off riding, afraid of becoming as fat as his 
father and grandfather had been; he would not touch meat or fish ; 
and he put much water in his wine; he even dropped his cigar. 
Whether the diet he adopted was successful in attaining its object we 
are not told, which is unfortunate, for upon so interesting a subject 
Mr. Oliphant might at least have told us the result in the case of 
his “ French friend.” Whilst emaciating himself, however, the Duke 
did not neglect study. “He published essays on potatoes, cobalt, 
manganese, and meteoric iron” (p. 12), and was sufficiently well 
informed to have published others upon gold and silver, ivory, apes, 
and peacocks. “He thought Thucydides and Tacitus the first of 
historians” (p. 14), nor did he entertain the exaggerated estimate of 
the Times newspaper which is attributed to Mr. Cobden. The 
Duke’s residence at Dampierre contains many pieces of sculpture; 
and “on ascending the large stone staircase we enter a grand central 
hall.” In 1862 he presented his collection of antiquities to the 
Imperial Library. The collection was valued at 50,000/., and as the 
Duke wrote, “ It is in my eyes a childish and silly vanity for a man 
to overvalue what he gives,” we may suppose the collection to be 
really of that value. The Duke’s politics were very pronounced. 
“ He hated Italian unity,” says his English friend, and he caught a 
fatal cola in attending the wounded soldiers of the Pope after the 
battle of Mentana. Mr. Oliphant concludes the essay with an 
eloquent tribute to the memory of his “French friend.”” The second 
essay is a biographical sketch of Huillard-Bréholles. Some part of 
this essay is in French; in fact, Bréholles was another French friend 
of Mr. Oliphant. ‘“ Of whose friendship,” says Mr. Oliphant, “I 
shall be proud all the days of my life.” The other essays are a “ Life 
of Salunbene,” and some notes on historical questions. The book is not 
without merit, but the author obtrudes a somewhat dictatorial 
personality. 

The second volume of “The Life of Dr. Guthrie’’” has followed 
with sufficient promptitude upon the first. It is written by the 
sons of Dr. Guthrie, and takes up the thread of biography in the 
year 1838, the year of the beginning of the disruption of the Scottish 
Church. In this period of warfare Dr. Guthrie was, a prominent and 
boisterous warrior. He was pre-eminently a fighter in the cause 
which he deemed right, smelling the battle afar off, and saying 
“Ha, ha!” in a voice that might be heard from the Tweed to 
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John o’Groats. On the 7th of March, 1843, the question was 
debated in the House of Commons; and though the debate did not 
collect a large number of members, Scotland impatiently awaited the 
issue. That night Guthrie addressed an audience of four thousand in 
Glasgow :— 

“The last battle,” he said, “is now at this moment fighting on the floors 
of Parliament. The voices of Maule, and Ruthurfurd, and Stewart—and [ 
can hardly mention in that house of five hundred more than these three that 
will stand up for our rights—they are pleading our cause; and did I not 
know that God rules on earth as well as in heaven, you might write ‘ Ichabod’ 
on the brow of Scotland.” 


The disruption came; but happily the martyr spirit of Dr. 
Guthrie was not very sorely tried. In ordinary parlance, the disrup- 
tion was the “ making of him.” Without suffering any conspicuous 
privations he became one of the heroes of the movement. His strong 
nature enabled him to make his way to the van, and his loud 
voice was soon heard: ‘“ Wewant no man on board,” he shouted 
(p. 72), “ but will be able, at least willing, to pull an oar; we want no 
pig-iron to sink us.” And pig-iron he did not get, or, at any rate, in 
such quantity as to sink the vessel of the new Free Church. And no 
man knew so well as Guthrie how to raise the wind, which should 
blow upon that vessel’s unopened sails. The Manse Fund scheme 
won wide sympathy, and the raising of this fund was Dr. Guthrie’s 
greatest service to the Free Church. The fund raised in twelve 
months amcunted to 116,0007. Dr. Guthrie’s next charitable en- 
terprise was his effort to establish Ragged Schools. In aid of this 
enterprise he wrote a pamphlet, which had a vast circulation, and won 
the encomium of Jeffrey. The fervour with which he devoted himself 
to the work attracted universal attention, and undoubtedly resulted in 
good. He interested in it such men as Mr. Monckton Milnes, Sir J. 
Pakington, and the Duke of Argyle; and the general public did not 
stand aloof. From these philanthropic successes the biography passes 
on to deal with Dr. Guthrie’s ministry. That he was popular with 
his own people was but natural; and in 1862 he was elected Moderator 
of the Free Church General Assembly. The evening of his life was full. 
of honours, which he heartily enjoyed. He died in 1873. For the 
biography which Dr. Guthrie’s sons have written it cannot be 
claimed that it is a great literary work ; it is full of anecdotes, and is 
not unpleasant to read; but many of the anecdotes are scarcely worth 
retailing, and could not find a place in a biography with any literary 
pretensions. Such is the following. Dr. Guthrie had criticised some- 
what freely a picture which an artist had exhibited to him ; “ when the 
artist, with just a little warmth, interposed—‘ Dr. Guthrie, re-- 
member you are a preacher, and not a painter.’ ‘Beg your pardon, 
my good friend, I am a painter, only I paint in words, while you use 
brush and colours.’” Dr. Guthrie was urgent to young preachers that 
they should make their sermons picturesque. ‘“ Mind the three P’s,” ” 
he said; “in every discourse the preacher should aim at Proving, 
Painting, and Persuading.” This recalls Dickens’s “ Potatoes, Prunes, 
and Prism.” But for those who like this kind of writing there isa 
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great deal more in our biography. Some of the remarks which Dr. 
Guthrie makes for the benefit of his young preachers have the advantage 
of truth, if not of novelty. “The more easy your manner the better. 
Vigour and irr (whatever that may be), without roaring and bellowing, 
are ever to be aimed at.” We are told (p. 193) that, in spite of the 
humorous and picturesque sermons which Dr. Guthrie preached, no 
one ever saw the shadow of a smile pass over the congregation of 
Free St. John’s. This may have been owing to the nationality of 
the congregation, or it may have been, as we are inclined to think, 
owing to the strong character of the preacher, which held in severe 
check even the sense of humour which he himself called into existence ; 
otherwise he could scarcely have ventured to begin a sermon—as we 
are told he once did—by saying, that “ God, on one occasion, used an 
ass to preach to a sinner; but that he was not in the way of using 
asses when he could get better instruments.” And while he crushed 
into undemonstrative acquiescence all appreciation of his ludicrous 
tropes and figures, he by no means allowed his hearers the right of 
unfavourable criticism. “There are few things,’ he says (p. 200), 
“that give me such distress among my own people, as to see how 
ready they are to be dissatisfied with their heavenly food, when they 
don’t get it in the dish most to their choice.” This picture of a 
meek congregation receiving their~“ heavenly food” as a sort of 
“ spoon-meat” at the hands of Dr. Guthrie is not inappropriate. The 
most interesting portion of the book is that which relates Dr. 
Guthrie’s intercourse with other persons with whom he was brought 
into contact. Amongst his congregation was Hugh Miller; and it 
was Dr. Guthrie’s painful office to inform Mrs. Miller of the manner 
of her husband’s death. Once, when Dr. Guthrie was staying 
with the Duke of Argyle, the Duke invited Hugh Miller to join 
the party. His reply to Dr. Guthrie, through whom the invitation 
came, was characteristic, and the letter (p. 325) is worth reading. 
“1 cannot accept invitations from the great. Our nobles have their 
place (and long may they maintain and adorn it), and I have mine, 
with its own humble responsibilities and duties; and men in my 
position, but vastly my superiors—poor Burns, for instance—have 
usually lost greatly more than they have gained by their approaches 
to the great.” But Guthrie was constantly in the society of the 
great —from the Duke of Argyle down past Mr. Carlyle, Mr. 
Gladstone, Keshab Chunder, Mr. Disraeli, Lord Lawrence, Mrs. 
Stowe, Longfellow, to the “evangelist” Mr. Moody. Once, indeed, 
he was spoken to by the Queen. Naturally he was much impressed, 
and recorded the event with enthusiasm. It was on the occasion of 
the marriage of the Marquis of Lorne. The Queen wished him to 
be presented to her. “It was wonderful to see,” writes Dr. Guthrie, 
“little and stout as she is, what majesty and dignity were in her 
port. The habit of command has stamped majesty upon her brow 
and bearing.’ After this it is a pity to learn that when the Queen 
spoke to bim he did not catch what she said, and could only make 
what he thought “a handsome bow” (p. 452). We have now said 
enough about this book to show what it is worth. It is, as we have 
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said, not unpleasant reading, and will be read, but its interest is 
ephemeral, and, like most biographies nowadays, and like all 
biographies written by the close relatives of the deceased, the present 
work grossly exaggerates small points, and ignores the proportion 
which must belong to a work of literary art. 

Not only to be the rose but likewise to have lived near it, seems 
now to confer the right of such posthumous dignity as accrues from 
the publication of a biography. Yet indeed the “Autobiography” of 
Mrs. Fletcher” might well claim attention if it were not for the ominous 
addition to the title of the “Family Memorials,” which sours the 
critic, and lends additional gall to the flow of his pen. For the credit 
of Mrs. Fletcher, it must be said that the present autobiography was 
never intended for publication. But the “Survivor of the Family,” 
like Destiny, appears, reverses the decision of good Mrs. Fletcher, 
publishes her writing, and adds many pages of family gossip, from 
which we shall cull a flower or two. 

** One small token only of her (Mrs. Fletcher) having attained even the art 
of making letters with the needle has been preserved among us—a sampler” 


(p. 16). 
“Our grandfather’s dwelling, the only one above those of the labourers’ 


sort, was and is confessedly ugly in outward aspect” (p. 17). 

The early part of the Autobiography is not free from the faults of the 
writing of the “Survivor.” ‘I never could make light of the sorrows 
of the heart. My suitors were dismissed without the self-love of any 
being hurt by scorn or impertinence”’ (p. 25). “In the summer of 
1786 my kind father indulged me with an excursion to the Highlands 
of Scotland. My uncle William Dawson, my cousin John, and I set 
out on this excursion on the 23rd July” (p. 27). “My good old 
grandmother died in the winter of 1787.” In 1791 the subject of our 
autobiography married Mr. Fletcher, the Scottish patriot ; the mar- 
riage was against the wishes of her father, but the *‘ Survivor” tells us, 
on the authority of “ Aunt Dawson,” that he so far gave way as to 
say to Mr. Fletcher upon the wedding-day, “ Be kind to her, sir; she 
has been tenderly brought up” (p. 48). It is, however, perhaps 
unfair to Mrs. Fletcher to select those passages which are due to the 
“ Survivor.” The great bulk of the book consists of the letters which 
passed between Mrs. Fletcher and other distinguished persons. It is 
indeed quite fair to describe her as living near the rose, for she was 
on terms of intimacy with Brougham, Lucy Aikin, the Rev. J. Clowes 
(theSwedenborgian), Joanna Baillie, Dr. Arnold, Mr.and Mrs,Tennyson, 
Sir Walter Scott, Crabbe, Miss Edgeworth, Campbell, Wordsworth, 
Mazzini, Dr. Chalmers, Lord Jeffrey, Mrs. Gaskell, the Chevalier 
Bunsen, and Lord Cockburn. Indeed Mrs. Fletcher was in all respects 
a remarkable woman, and her letters show her to have been retiring 
and devout. Her tender modesty, which shrank from publicity, has 
given a real charm to this book. But the “Survivor” has thrown 
the writing out of proportion, and destroyed—for the reader who is 
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not of the “ family”—much of the pleasure which the book was likely 
to give. We will quote the words of Margaret Fuller Ossoli, which 
after all convey the best description of Mrs. Fletcher :— 


“We met a fine specimen of the noble, intelligent Scotchwoman, such as 
Walter Scott and Burns knew how to prize. Seventy-six years have passed 
over her head, only to prove in her the truth of my theory, that we need never 
grow old Her eye was full of light, her manner and gesture of dignity ; 
her voice rich, sonorous, and finely modulated; her tide of talk marked by 
candour and justice, showing in every sentence her ripe experience aud her 
noble, genial nature. Dear to memory will be the sight of her in the beautiful 
seclusion of her home among the mountains, a picturesque flower-wreathed 
dwelling, where affection, tranquillity, and wisdom were the gods of the hearth, 
to whom was offered no vain oblation.” 


Two excellent portraits of the lady confirm the impression produced 
by this testimony. 

Our next biography takes us into a different atmosphere, the atmo- 
sphere of opera and song. Mr. Kenney’s life of Balfe is a worthy 
and adequate biography. It is not impertinent in its family allusions, 
and it sets before the reader a clear picture of the musician. There is 
uo doubt that in addition to the gift of real musical power, Balfe pos- 
sessed a lucky tact for seizing the favourable moment when chance is 
propitious. As a youth he was precocious. We are told that before 
he was seven years of age he composed and scored for his master’s 
band a polacca, “ which was duly performed, the executants having 
considerable difficulty in believing trom whose infant hands the piece 
had emanated.” But the turning point of his life was his lucky resem- 
blance to the lost son of an Italian nobleman, Count Mazzara. Deeply 
impressed with the coincidence, Count Mazzara adopted Balfe as his 
own child, and took him to live with him at his palace in Rome. For 
some years Mazzara directed the studies of his adopted son, and gave 
him every facility for pursuing his art at Milan under the best masters. 
Here the young composer met with popularity and success; but he 
soon proceeded to Paris, where he made the acquaintance of Cherubini 
and Rossini, and accepted an engagement upon munificent terms at 
Les Italiens. From this period his success was established, and we 
need not follow his career. One dark cloud passed over the monoto- 
nous prosperity of his career, and this was his unfortunate attempt to 
establish a National English Opera. Upon the last night when that 
institution finally closed, Balfe ended a deprecatory address to his dis- 
appointed audience with the admission—“ I am exceedingly sorry I 
was ever such a fool as to become the manager of an English theatre. 
In that capacity I will never appear again before you—in future as a 
composer.” It is of course as a composer that Balfe was important to 
music. Mr. Kenney very ably details the history of each opera produced 
by Balfe, and those who are interested in operatic music will read this 
biography with pleasure. The style is good, and the literary work- 
manship is better than that which we are accustomed to find in most 
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biographies of musicians. The book concludes with a full and appre- 
ciative analysis, from Mr. Desmond Ryan's pen, of Balfe’s last opera, 
“Tl Talismano,” and an account cf the Balfe Statue in Drury Lane 
Theatre. The book is upon the whole a fair tribute to musical talent 
of no ordinary merit. 

One of the most amusing books we have received this quarter is the 
book edited by Mr. Cartwright, under the title of “ Memoirs of Sir 
John Reresby.”” In reality it is the diary of Sir John, and as a por- 
trait of manners and customs in the seventeenth century it can only 
be compared with the Diary of Pepys. The book has indeed been 
published before, so long ago as the year 1734, and was reprinted in 
1813. The original manuscript is in the British Museum, and the 
present edition is the first which gives fully the exact words of the 
writer. The book begins with an account of the writer’s family and 
ancestors. There was William Reresby, “intended for a clergyman, 
but would make no scholar. He lived with his aunt Coupledike, who 
lett him 100/., which he spent many years before he died, chiefly in 
good fellowship.’ Thomas Reresby, rather lean than fat, long-faced 
but a good aspect, and his son Thomas, “knighted by Queen Eliza- 
beth,” who gave Sir Thomas Wentworth “a box on the ear upon the 
bench.” His son Sir George was remarkable for being “ expensive in 
clothes and in his journeys, but a great manager at home.” “ His 
diversion was sometimes hawks,” and his eldest son was the father of 
our Sir John. Sir John was of an irritable temper, and constantly in- 
volving himself in quarrels which generally terminated in a duel. In 
1654 he began his travels on the Continent, where he appears to have 
learnt French, Italian, and to “ play of the lute.” When he was not 
playing “of the lute” he was boxing some one’s ears, or engaging in 
some dangerous affair of gallantry. In 1659 he came into his estate 
Thrybergh, and the next year he would have married the lady who 
subsequently married the Count de Grammont, but was dissuaded by 
his friends. In reference to this Count there is the following foot- 
note, which appears as a manuscript note in the British Museum copy 
of Grammont’s memoirs :—“ The Count’s face was that of an old ape. 
His wife taught him during his illness the first principles of religion ; 
and as she was reading the Paternoster, ‘ Countess,’ said her husband, 
‘what’s that prayer? it is very fine; who made it?’?” Sir John de- 
clares himself now a good Protestant, but this does not prevent him 
from being a good quarreller also. In May, 1661, he met, he says, “a 
Mr. Calverley at Mrs. Brown’s lodging, where he giving me very rude 
words, and denying to give me satisfaction for them, 1 cudgelled him 
in Holborn.” The next year he had another duel, which made him 
abscond. His pugnacity abated in 1664, and in 1665 he married 
“ Mistress Brown.” This was the year of the Great Plague, and Sir 
John furnishes some interesting notes, as he does also, though only 
too briefly, about the “great and dismal fire.”’ Sir John several times 
met Titus Oates, and records that he showed himself both a fool and 
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aknave. But the whole diary is a naive mixture of politics, shrewd- 
ness, and conceit that wins the reader at once. “ One day ten 
gentlemen came and dined with me; that day we made a debauch” 
(p. 205). “I was at the King’s going to bed (as I was three 
times in one week). His discourse was generally of the im- 
possibility of such a thing as the Popish Plot ”(p. 212). “I 
set forward for Yorkshire, leaving my wife and family at London. 
She had behaved herself with care of me in my sickness ; but we had 
a falling out at our parting, which gave me some trouble” (p. 215). 
The following incident is told as having occurred at a dinner given by 
the Duke of Norfolk to the Justices of the Peace, when Sir John was 
one of them. They were eight in all, and “ the laws having been put 
more vigorously in execution against Nonconformists of late than 
heretofore, Mr. Jessop (a known favourer of defaulters) made some 
scruple to join with us in that proceeding. After a long debate in a 
private room, to satisfy his doubts on that point, he cast some reflec- 
tions on the proceedings of the justices in their former sessions, as 
well as on those there present, declaring that all their proceedings and 
warrants were illegal: to which I replied, that it was something saucy 
to arraign so many gentlemen of quality concerned in the Commission 
of the Peace for his single opinion. He stood up, and retorted with 
great insolency: ‘ You are very impudent.’ At which words I took 
up a leaden standish (he sitting behind a table, and at some distance 
from me), and threw it at his face, where the edge lighting upon his 
cheek cut it quite through.” Sir John has the grace to add, in refe- 
rence to this doughty deed—“ I was sorry for the accident, it hap- 
pening at a Sessions of the Peace; but it could not be passed over.” 
We can, however, quote no more from this entertaining work, which 
we cordially recommend to our readers. Sir John died in 1689, and 
at the death of his third son, in 1748, the male line of an ancient 
family became extinct. The present edition is accompanied by a good 
index, and reflects credit upon the judicious editor. 

We cannot do justice to Herr Teuffel’s book on Latin Literature” 
in the space at our command. Perhaps it is unnecessary that we 
should attempt it, as the book has reached a third edition, but we 
willingly bear testimony to the learning which it exhibits on every 
page. ‘The author not only gives the chief characteristic of every 
writer, but also the history of his MSS., and the various editions 
which have appeared. As a work of reference the book will be useful 
to scholars ; it is scarcely designed for continuous reading. 

The Rev. Mr. Allen has endeavoured to transport his readers into 
the past, 3800 years ago, and to set them down in the days of 
Abraham.” He assures us that he has consulted the best authorities, 
and that the “utmost care has been taken to make all references to 
geography, history, natural history, antiquities, and ancient customs 
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accurate and reliable.” He adds, that his book is specially adapted 
for Sunday reading. We are indeed sorry for those whose Sunday 
or week-day reading is fed with no better food than that which Mr. 
Allen supplies. Rubbish—sickly, simple rubbish—is the book over 
which Mr. Allen says, with uplifted hands, “it is specially adapted 
for Sunday reading,” and other things which we will not quote. Its 
language is weak, muddy, and thin; its spirit is paltry. Why does 
he send such books to us P But he shall have justice done to him; we 
only wish we could afford him more space. Yet he shall have as 
much as his book is worth ; indeed, more has already been given him. 
Mr. Allen has neither the ability nor the knowledge to write such a 
book as he has proposed to himself to write. He begins with a con- 
versation between Abraham and a friend—a conversation ridiculously 
pompous and stilted, which reminds the reader of the “Castle of 
Otranto” and the “ Old English Baron :”—* ‘ Unfold to me, Abraham,’ 
said I, ‘thou guide and friend of my youth, the nature and circum- 
stances of this new light.’” So speaks Abraham’s friend. The 
thrilling story which Abraham has to relate we will not mar 
by narrating ; those who choose may read it for themselves. But 
there is much more than this to enchain the Sunday reader. “ Start- 
ing off at a pleasant amble, my dromedary led me through a smiling 
country,” led our friend, namely, to see an old man practising exorcisms, 
which are guaranteed by Mr. Smith of the Daily Telegraph. The 
book is full of references to recent discovery ; so that at last we get 
angry with Mr. Smith and the Daily Telgraph, and wish they would 
keep out of Genesis. But bad as the mixture is which Mr. Allen, the 
Daily Telegraph, and Genesis make, it is still worse when Mr. Allen, 
the Daily Telegraph, Dante, Milton, and “Scott’s Commentary” are 
all mixed together; for to such a mixture does Mr. Allen aspire. Not 
content with burlesquing the life of Abraham, he must needs 
vulgarize the story of Paradise, and thereon write such nonsense as 
this :—“ Meantime Eve’s life was one continuous rapture. ‘ Visions 
come and go, dear Adam,’ she said; ‘shapes of resplendent beauty 
round me throng. From angel lips I seem to hear the flow of soft 
and holy song.’ ” But we have had enough of it, and falling into 
Mr. Allen’s mood we can only say, in words of candid warning: O 
Mr. Robert Allen, think how you are wasting time and ink. With 
little toil your words may rhyme, but kindly spare the critic’s 
time, and do not mix your prose, or worse, with Dante’s or with 
Milton’s verse. 

Captain Griffith’s book” is likely to be a useful work. It is at 
least interesting, and as it is compiled by a gentleman who holds the 
archives and records of the place, it is fortunate that it has for its 
author one who has decided literary ability. The present work is 
really extremely good. It is not written with an intention of sup- 
porting any theory, benevolent or disciplinary, but the archives 
having come into Captain Griffith’s hands, he has been interested in 
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them, and has thought that excerpta might interest others ; so we 
have his book. It has grown, however, under his hands, and has 
become a valuable history of one of our great prisons. The spirit in 
which it is written throughout is excellent; it is neither sentimental 
nor exclusively official. Captain Griffith has not that horror of the 
“cat”? which renders life burdensome to some of our public men. He 
is even inclined to think it advisable in certain cases ; and his opinion, 
that “all milk-and-water tenderness is misplaced in the management 
of criminals,” deserves attention. After all, the book is necessarily 
dreary reading. It touches upon a dark side of human life, and 
literary embellishments are thrown away. It is almost with regret 
that we see the excellent engravings of this good book, and the 
admirable way in which it is got up. 

We are compelled to be brief with our remaining books. Mr. 
Curteis’s “ History of the Roman Empire,” from the death of Theo- 
dosius the Great to the Coronation of Charles the Great, appears to be 
a good school book for the higher forms. It is the substance of a 
course of lectures delivered at Sherborne School, and is intended to 
bridge over the gulf between ancient and modern history. 1t is well 
arranged, and is not intended to supersede the work of the lecturer, 
but rather to suggest to him lines of thought and illustration which 
he may fill up for his pupils. It is accompanied by good maps, and 
belongs to the series of historical handbooks which is edited by 
Mr. Oscar Browning, of Eton. 

Another little historical work is Mr. Warburton’s “ Edward ITI.”* 
The book is very complete, and due advantage has been taken of the 
fact that, the period of which it treats is illustrated in contemporary 
chronicles. 

Mr. Fyffe’s “Greece” is an excellent history for young pupils, and 
gives them the outlines which maturer reading will fill up and not 
supersede. Both these books are well illustrated by maps. 

Mr. Barton’s “ Ancient World,” though not primarily designed 
as a school book, may very well be used in that capacity. Indeed, our 
school books are a little too demonstratively school books. The pre- 
sent history, after some good prefatory remarks, gives the broad out- 
lines of the Chinese, Indian, Persian, and Egyptian story, and concludes 
with a résumé of the general results. The chief ideas which emerge 
from a wide survey are distinctly brought forward, and we can honestly 
recommend the book. 

Mr. Abbott, in his “ Fifth Greek Reader,” has made a selection 
from Greek epic and dramatic poetry, and has written a series of intro- 
ductions and notes to each picce. ‘Ihe selections are from Homer, 
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schylus, Sophocles, Euripides, together with some unobjectionable 
passages from Aristophanes. ‘The notes are good and clear. 

A very excellent introduction precedes Mr. Payne’s selections from 
Burke,” and copious annotations enable the reader to follow the great 
master of oratory with the interest of a contemporary. 

We can only acknowledge the receipt of “A Christian Painter of 
the Nineteenth Century,”* the somewhat dull Memoir of T. von 
Schén,” and three recent volumes” *” published under the direction 
of the Master of the Rolls. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


AST quarter we had to complain of the dearth of even readable 
novels, We did not ask for works of genius. These must 
always be rare. This quarter, at all events, we have no reason to be 
dissatisfied. After George Eliot, our two most popular novelists are 
the authors of the “Three Feathers ’”* and “ Alice Lorraine.” Whe- 
ther the publishers are wise in giving us both novels at once 1s 
perhaps questionable. But as those gentlemen are generally so well 
able to take care of their own interests, any advice on our part is 
superfluous. The daily and weekly papers have so fully proclaimed 
the merits of both these novels, that the most pleasant part of our 
duty has been taken off our hands. We should simply have to repeat 
what has been so well said by others. It may, however, be just worth 
while to look at the causes which have led to the great popularity of 
these two novelists, and to compare their merits. In both cases the 
the causes are the same—an unaffected style, pure English, great 
descriptive powers, bright humour, and thoughtful analysis of character 
and motives. Their methods, however, are very different. Both 
novelists fill their story with a great deal of local colour. Mr. 
Blackmore is perhaps the most local in his touches; he is pre- 
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Raphaelite. Mr. Black paints more broadly ; he generalizes more. 
We may notice this especially in his management of that most trying 
test to the novelist, the talk of his rustics. Mr. Blackmore, on the 
other hand, more resembles George Eliot’s early manner in his rustic 
talk. He infuses a stronger colour than Mr. Black. This, however, 
although it produces a quaint effect, is not without disadvantages. 
As the subject is of so much importance to the novelist, and is gene- 
rally so miserably mismanaged, we shall venture to quote a portion of 
a remarkable letter which George Eliot has written to Mr. Skeat, 
the Director of the English Dialect Society, on the subject of the 
dialect in her novels, 


“It must be borne in mind that my inclination to be as close as I could to 
the rendering of dialect, both in words and spelling, was constantly checked 
by the artistic duty of being generally intelligible. But for that check, I should 
have given a stronger colour to the dialogue in ‘Adam Bede,’ which is 
modelled on the talk of North Staffordshire and the neighbouring part of 
Derbyshire. The spelling, being determined by my own ear alone, was neces- 
sarily a matter of anxiety, for it would be as possible to quarrel about it as 
about the spelling of Oriental names. : 

“The district imagined as the scene of ‘Silas Marner’ is in North Warwick- 
shire. But here, and in all my other presentations of English life, except 
“Adam Bede,’ it has been my intention to give the general physiognomy rather 
than a close portraiture of the provincial speech as I have heard it in the Mid- 
land or Mercian region. It is a just demand that art should keep clear of such 
specialities as would make it a puzzle for the larger part of its public; still 
one is not bound to respect the lazy obtuseness or snobbish ignorance of people, 
who do not care to know more of their native tongue than the vocabulary of 
the drawing-room and the newspaper.” 


George Eliot’s remarks appear to us to settle the whole question. 
They should certainly be most attentively considered by all novelists. 
In a word, the artist should never be lost in the glossarist. We are, 
in fact, brought back to the old problem, which is always meeting us 
in Art, how to reconcile the ideal with the real. To return, however, 
to the authors of the “Three Feathers” and “ Alice Lorraine.” Mr. 
Black has laid his scenes amidst the wilds of Cornwall; Mr. Black- 
more has placed his in the cultivated fields and cherry-gardens of 
Kent. We think that the distinction which we have already pointed 
out between their methods holds good, too, in their descriptions. We 
have not space to quote from either novel to show how far our dis- 
tinction holds good, and in what way it is limited. We think, too, 
that we might apply the same distinction to the humour in the two 
novels. Mr. Blackmore’s is perhaps quainter; but Mr. Black’s is 
wider, if such a term may be applied. We will draw no further dis- 
tinctions, though we might enlarge on Mr. Black’s sympathy with 
German poets, and Mr. Blackmore’s evident love for Virgil and 
Theocritus. We will now merely say et vitulo tu dignus, et hic. 
Nobody need be afraid of Mrs. Faweett’s novel, “ Janet Doncaster.”* 
It has nothing to do with “The Dismal Science.” The nearest 
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approach to political economy which we can find, is the statement that 
you cannot keep a dog-cart, two horses, and a groom on seventy 
pounds a year. The tale is bright and lively, full of observation and 
knowledge of human nature. Like most ladies, Mrs, Fawcett is 
happiest in her minutest touches. Men are seldom at home when 
they describe such a village as Norborough, and the Norborough 
people, and the Norborough gossip. Their strokes are heavy and 
coarse. Mrs. Fawcett, on the other hand, is as light and bright as 
the brightest French novelist. Heaviness is the besetting sin of 
English novelists. A light touch such as Mrs. Faweett’s ought, 
therefore, to be especially welcome. At Norborough there were two 
doctors, one who attended patients who paid, and the other who 
attended patients who didn’t. Norborough was more interested in 
Sunday bonnets and a drunken lieutenant of the coastguard, than in 
the Crimean war or the Indian mutiny. Here at Norborough lived 
the heroine of the story, Janet Doncaster. In choosing such a cha- 
racter as Janet Doncaster, Mrs. Fawcett thoroughly understands the 
old artistic axiom that the reader must be interested in the heroine. 
Of late years it has been the fashion to choose either the ugliest, or 
the most crotchety, or the most disagreeable of heroines. We are 
from first to last interested with the character of Janet Doncaster. 
Further, Mrs. Fawcett depends, not as novelists as a rule do in these 
days, on incidents or sensationalism, but upon the development and 
evolution of character. She has resisted, even in the case of Charles 
Leighton, the temptation to be sensational. Delirium tremens is not 
a pleasant subject, but the way Mrs. Fawcett has treated it shows 
her delicacy and refinement of taste. If we were disposed to find 
fault, it would be with Janet’s behaviour when she discovers her hus- 
band’s vice. It is quite true that Janet has been shamefully deceived ; 
but we think that if a woman really loved her husband, she would 
never have acted in the impetuous way in which Janet acted. She 
would have borne with him much longer; she would have tried to 
have reformed him. This portion of the novel requires a little more 
shading and softening down in its tones. We have, however, nothing 
but unqualified praise and admiration to bestow upon her conduct and 
her relations towards Mr. Forsyth. Here she behaves like a true and 
noble woman. We dwell with especial pleasure upon this portion of 
Mrs. Fawceett’s novel, because it is the fashion with even the best of 
our novelists to enlarge upon the weaknesses of human nature rather 
than upon the nobler traits of character, which fortunately still exist 
in a far greater degree than they would lead us to believe. We most 
strongly recommend Mrs, Fawcett’s novel, no less for its moral teach- 
ing than for its bright tone and its many artistic beauties. 

We have often had occasion to condemn religious novels, which are 
after all only tracts in three volumes. Mr. Winwood Reade’s last 
novel lies open to precisely the same objections. We do not read novels 
for theological or sceptical views. If we wish to study either positive 
or negative theology, we certainly should not go toa novel for them. 
The reasons are so obvious, and have been so often gone into, that it is 
not worth while to repeat them. Setting this defect aside, “ The Out- 
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cast’’* is a book well worth reading, especially for its practical lessons. 
It is evidently drawn from real life. Here is a piece of advice, which 
is especially needed in these days, when most novelists represent literary 
men as earning their thousands a year :— 

“¢Then,’ said I, nothing daunted, ‘I will get work from publishers and 
editors; I shall easily get on.’ ‘Excuse me,’ he replied, ‘I have lived some 
years in London, and have written for the press. Hundreds of indigent 
clergymen, many of whom are fine scholars, seek in vain for employment of 
that kind. The supply far exceeds the demand’” (p. 111). 


The hero unfortunately does not heed the warning. The same fate 
befalls him which befalls so many. We think that even Mrs. Fawcett 
has erred in making Janet Doncaster, whom she represents, however, as 
endowed with great strength, and as slaving many hours a day, earn 
two hundred a year by translating. We should advise no one to 
follow Janet’s example, but rather be warned by the fate, one to our 
algae by no means uncommon, which befalls Mr. Winwood Reade’s 
hero. 

“Self-United’® has many merits of no ordinary kind which are 
likely to escape the general reader. Had this tale been compressed 
into one volume, or two at the most, it would most certainly have been 
a very great success. The style is excellent, the conversation bright 
and natural, the plot good, and the interest well sustained up to the 
last moment. Further, the novel shows great culture, wide reading, 
poetical feeling, and a deep interest in the great social questions of the 
day. Yet Mrs. Bryant must not be surprised if her novel does not 
receive the attention which it deserves from the hands of reviewers. 
Few novelists take the world by storm with one novel. And a novel 
like “ Self-United,” which demands attention on the reader’s part and 
presupposes a certain amount of culture also on his part, is less likely 
to attract notice at the libraries than the average flashy novel of the 
season. “Romola,” it is notorious, never was popular at Mudie’s, 
Mrs. Bryant therefore must not gauge the value of her work by its 
popularity, or by the judgment of Paternoster Row. The outline of 
the tale may be briefly told. The first volume is taken up with the 
lives of the heroine and hero, whom, following the author, we shall 
simply call Arthur and Hetty. We are introduced into pleasant society. 
The two young lovers meet each other at parties, and in the spring go 
out into the woods gathering bluebells and in the autumn gathering 
blackberries. The whole of these scenes are most poetically touched in 
with a great deal of feeling for natural beauty. The course of love is 
described step by step. Its effect, however, upon Hetty is the most 
fully analysed. We are shown first her feelings when she is loved by 
Arthur, and next her feelings when she loves him. Love, however, 
cannot be maintained without a fixed income. Arthur determines to 
go to Australia to seek his fortune. Everything for a time seems to 
prosper. The Australian mail every month brings letters full of good 
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- news. Suddenly the letters cease. Intelligence arrives that Arthur is 
dead in the Bush. Here the real interest of the story commences. 
Here Mrs. Bryant is seen at her best. The scenes which follow are 
written with great dramatic power and pathos. Hetty now has atten- 
tions paid her by another lover, but true to her love to Arthur, refuses 
to receive them. Here again we see Mrs. Bryant at her best. The 
whole of these scenes are also full of quiet dignity and true pathos. Of 
course in the third volume Arthur reappears. The interest reaches 
its climax. Now it will be at once seen from this meagre sketch that 
the tale abounds with situations of the strongest interest, all leading up 
to one point. Such a plot would be admirably adapted for the stage. 
With a very little alteration a most effective tragedy might be most 
easily constructed out of Mrs. Bryant’s story. Looking at it, however, 
as a novel of character, the story is not less remarkable. The first 
volume is taken up with sketches of still life. Mrs. Bryant’s observa- 
tions on society are full of keen insight. In the second volume the 
interest begins to grow, and the action is quickened. In the conversa- 
tion between Hilda and Hetty on the supposed death of Arthur we 
have good specimens of Mrs. Bryant’s dramatic power. The dialogue 
is nervous and rapid. Again in the scenes between Hilda and Louis 
we have good specimens both of her lighter vein of repartee, and her 
deeper philosophical reflections. But it is in her analysis of Hetty’s 
character, a character which, from its complex nature, is so difficult to 
draw, that we feel Mrs. Bryant’s power. We should have liked to 
have given the whole of that admirable description of her feelings in 
the fourteenth chapter of the second volume, which so well illustrates 
Wordsworth’s famous description of a woman, but space unfortunately 
fails us. Many other passages, which we had marked for quotation, 
must for the same reason be omitted. The third volume, however, is 
decidedly the best. It is full of dramatic power. Mrs. Bryant writes 
with that precision which only accompanies real strength. The diffi- 
culties here are doubly increased, because she has not only to represent 
the intense agony and struggles of Hetty, but the struggles of her 
guilty lover who has returned from Australia, but who has not dared 
to make himself known. With these scenes Mrs. Bryant brings her 
vividly told tale to a conclusion. How Mrs. Bryant triumphs over 
the difficulties the reader must see for himself. We will; merely add 
that we have only looked at this novel from the story-telling and 
dramatic point of view. Those, however, who search for something 
more than mere amusement, will find in it a great amount of thought 
upon the social questions of the day, more especially those connected 
with women. Everything which Mrs. Bryant has to say on the sub- 
ject is full of value. On these grounds also we recommend “ Self- 
United” to all our readers. 

The remaining novels on our list we can only speak of very briefly. 
“Robert Forrester”® is evidently a first production. It has ali the faults, 
too, of a first production. The author has not yet learnt the last 
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great art, “the art to blot.” If she had cut down the number of her 
characters and shortened the length of her descriptions, “ Robert 
Forrester” would have been considerably above the average circulating 
library novels. As it is, the characters jostle one against the other. 
The stage is too full. The descriptions weary us. Some of them, 
however, are well done. Here, for instance, is a scene in a wood 
drawn with much firmer strokes and far more precision than we are 
accustomed to in the generality of Mudie novels :— 


“Mossy nests with soft linings of hair and wool and speckled eggs; a poor 
little hedgehog that rolls itself up into a prickly ball, a dormouse that loses 
itself in a litter of fir-cones and acorns, a squirrel that runs up a tall sweet- 
smelling fir-tree . . . . the first butterfly of the season displaying a commend- 
able anxiety to get out of the wood into the bright sunshine” (p. 354). 


This description certainly shows observation of no ordinary charae- 
ter. The last touch about the butterfly is very charming. We shall 
hope to meet Miss Thompson again. 

Mr. Mahony is Lever without his humour. “ Jerpoint’” is very 
likely, however, to find pienty of admirers. The author has a plenti- 
ful vocabulary, and a loud rattling style. If Dr. Kenealy were to 
write a novel, we should imagine that his comic chapters would be 
very similar to those in “ Jerpoint.” 

Every one who has read any of Mrs. Craven’s novels will know 
what to expect in “The Story of a Soul.’* Grace and refinement 
meet us on every page. It may, like all her writings, be especially 
recommended to young ladies. Schoolmistresses and governesses may 
find a new and pleasant task for their pupils by making them translate 
Miss Bowles’ English back again into Mrs. Craven’s French, or Mrs. 
Craven’s French into Miss Bowles’ English. 

“ Tseulte,”® too, is a story which may be recommended. It is full 
of quiet humour running now and then into satire, and quaint de- 
ecriptions of natural scenery. We are sorry, however, that the author 
shpuld have given us so much fighting. Scenes from the French and 
German war of 1870 have become terribly hackneyed. Still in “ Iseulte”’ 
a new view is presented. Those who during that war saw anything 
of the capriciousness of a mob, whether German, French, or Belgian, 
will know how true is the scene when Iseulte is seized as a spy. 

The author of “Lady Hetty” possesses a good deal of humour. 
Here is a true account of Australia as sent home by a colonist— 

“ This ere place is mortal ’ot jiz now. No treeses amost, and them az is no 
shade on em more nor on a maypole; but abroilin all day, and turmented wi 
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varment o’ noits. A few sarpents stroipt and brown. Brown’s the worst. 
Dear father, good wage, and muton 3 times a day, 4if you loike, and ard work 
no such think, but as appy as the day’s long.” 


The only criticism which we have to make on this letter is, that we 
feel quite sure that the writer would not have been so liberal with his 
capital letters at the beginning of each sentence, but would have 
distributed them about far more impartially. His punctuation, also, 
is too good for his grammar. 

We must say that we feel disappointed with “The Chronicles of 
Dustypore.”" The story is of course lively, and the characters are 
hit off in an amusing way. But then we expected much more than 
this from the author of “ Wheat and Tares.” Many years have 
passed since that remarkable novel appeared, and the present work 
certainly does not fulfil the expectations which were then raised. 
Anglo-Indians, however, will gladly welcome the new tale, which by 
its brightness and epigrammatic style will remind them of some of 
Thackeray’s sketches of Anglo-Indian life. 

Professor Nichol has prefixed to the new edition of the late Mr. 
Dobell’s” poems a most interesting memoir of the poet. Mr. Dobell 
was born in 1824 at Cranbrook in Kent. His mother was a daughter 
of Samuel Thompson, a well-known political Reformer in the early 
part of the century. His early years were spent in Gloucestershire. 
In 1844 he was married, and in 1850 “The Roman’ appeared. 
“The Roman” was followed by “ Balder’’ in 1858. Soon after this 
he removed to Edinburgh, where in conjunction with Alexander 
Smith he published a volume of sonnets on the Crimean war. These 
are the three works by which Mr. Dobell is principally known. We 
will not follow Professor Nichol through his graceful narrative of the 
poet’s life. The memoir, however, wears an apologetic air. When we 
come to look at the poems themselves, we are somewhat surprised to 
see the place which Mr. Dobell holds, or rather, perhaps, held in 
literature. Professor Nichol very truly says, that in these days one 
school succeeds another in quick succession. Perhaps it is hardly fair 
to associate Mr. Dobell’s name with the spasmodic school and its 
aberrations. And yet we do not know well where else to put him. 
Alexander Smith is the true founder and last survivor of the spasmodic 
school. Smith and Dobell might, under more favourable circum- 
stances and under better training, have really made for themselves 
a high and enduring position amongst English poets. As it is, we 
turn over the pages of these two great volumes of Dobell’s with a 
sigh. There are fine passages scattered here and there, noble 
thoughts vaguely expressed, language run riot, and here and there 
flashes of genius. Professor Nichol rightly says that the faults of the 
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spasmodic school were its “ conceits, an excess of metaphor, a deficient 
sense of artistic proportion, and a weakness for fine things.” It is 
impossible for a school to have had worse faults. But this was not all. 
The writers of the spasmodic school were utterly ignorant of the 
world and of men and women. They were as full of conceits as their 
own verses. They were led by Mr. Gilfillan, of whom it has been 
said “he thought himself a great painter because he painted with a 
big brush.” The best of the school was undoubtedly Alexander 
Smith, who is now, as Professor Nichol remarks, as unjustly depre- 
ciated as he was formerly unduly exalted. Of Mr. Dobell’s own 
poetry Professor Nichol forms a far higher estimate than we possibly 
can do. He is not, however, we repeat, to be credited with the worst 
vices of the spasmodic school, and it may be doubtful how far his 
name should be associated with it at all. Professor Nichol claims for 
him, what certainly cannot be claimed for any other member of the 
spasmodic school, unless Mr. Bailey is to be included in the number, 
that his work is “steeped in that higher atmosphere towards which it 
is the aim of all enduring literature to raise our spirits.’” This was the 
great deficiency of the spasmodic school. This great defect was what 
made their writings so particularly offensive to all those whose 
aspirations after nobler things could not be satisfied by mere 
metaphors and conceits. The fragments which Professor Nichol 
has added do not possess any especial value. Some of them, perhaps, 
had better not have been published. It was hardly kind to print 
such rubbish as “The Bayonet Song.” In all other respects Professor 
Nichol has worthily edited his friend’s book, and has produced the 
fittest monument to his memory. 

The author of “Songs of Two Worlds’ will not be able to enroll 
us amongst the pessimum genus amicorum, laudatores. We should 
think that a little of the cool wind of criticism will be weleome to 
him after the fumes of so much rather sickly incense. That the 
author of “The Organ Boy” is a poet, no one can entertain the 
slightest doubt. But the question which the conscientious critic asks 
himself is, how much else has he written worthy to be set beside 
“The Organ Boy” and half a dozen more pieces? Take for instance 
the long piece in the present volume entitled “ Children of the Street.” 
What can an honest critic say to such lines as these P— 

“ Bright boys vociferous, 
Girl children clamorous, 
Shrill trebles echoing 
Down the long street.” 
If we found such stuff as this in a volume by an unknown author, we 
should simply put it on one side as not worth noticing. Again, we 
too often find merely an echo instead of a voice. For instance, the 
conclusion of “ Evensong,” the longest piece in the volume, has been 
put far better by Tennyson. But the worst of it is that even ‘Tenny- 
son’s lines do not in the slightest degree solve the problem which 
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“ Evensong”’ and “ The Two Voices” raise. The world has advanced 
a long way since “The Fwo Voices” was written, and we expect a 
very different handling of the subject in these days, when an anthro- 
pomorphic God is believed in only by those gui nondum ere lavantur. 
We had imagined that such optimism as we find at pages sixty-four 
and sixty-five was reserved only for prize essays on the goodness and 
benevolence of the Creator as *shown in his Works. It would be 
unjust to say that the author does not perceive the dark side of nature. 
He is constantly harping upon it, as in such pieces as “ Chambers” 
and “ Frederic ;”’ but he leaves the question, after a few commonplaces, 
just as he found it. We perceive that the present is the concluding 
series of “Songs of Two Worlds.” We shall gladly welcome the 
author’s next contribution, whether in prose or verse, feeling that 
though there are so many points of difference between us, yet that 
there are also many bonds of sympathy. 

“Mr. W. B. Scott’s ‘Year of the World™ is a poem to whose great 
qualities and affluent beauties of letter and of spirit the requisite and 
certain justice of time, remains hitherto a debt unpaid. Its author 
must divide with Mr. Arnold the palm of intellectual or philosophic 
poetry, the highest achieved in England since Wordsworth, and in 
many things of moment higher than his.” Thus writes Mr. Swinburne 
of a poem which we unfortunately cannot find in Mr. Scott’s new 
volume. We, however, can find the dedication which accompanied it, 
and which to a great extent bears out Mr. Swinburne’s praise. Still 
we should not ourselves have fixed upon these qualities, however 
characteristic they are of this particular piece, as those which are most 
peculiar to Mr. Scott. How many years ago it is since we first read 
“Poems by a Painter’ we dare hardly say. But the same notes 
strike us now as they did then—colour and freshness, and an enthu- 
siastic love of nature and liberty. These lines written in a London 
lodging to May, reveal to us the same poet whom we read so many 
years ago— 

** Doubtless now in Wetherel woods 
The white lady-garlic spreads, 
And young ferns hold their wise conclaves, 
All iallieg their crozier-heads. 
“There, too, the last year’s bramble sweeps 
Thro’ Eden’s arrowy swell, 
And the cuckoo over the larches dark 
You’ll hear if you listen well. 
* May is with us, and I am pent 
In the city’s huge recess, 
But prison bars nor walls of stone 
Can shut out spring’s caress.” 


And poetry, too, like the spring, cannot be shut out. More than 


forty years ago Mr. Scott published a volume of poems, which fell 
upon a deaf and thankless generation. But it was not always to be 
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so. Mr. Scott shall tell the rest. Here is a sonnet dedicated to 
A. C.S., D. G. R., and W. M. :— 


** Now many years ago in life’s midday, 

1 laid the pen aside and rested still, 
Like one barefooted on a shingly hill : 

Three poets then came past, each young as May, 

Year after year upon their upward way, 
And each one reached his hand out as he passed, 
And over me his friendship’s mantle cast, 

And went on singing, every one his lay. 

Which was the earliest? Methinks ’twas he 
Who from the Southern laurels fresh leaves brought, 
Then he who from the North learned Scaldic power, 

And last the youngest, with the rainbow wrought 
About his head, a symbol and a dower.— 

But I can’t choose between these brethren three.” 


So now at last, after so many years, we have a volume worthy of 
the poet and the painter, made doubly beautiful by double art. Here 
in this section we cannot possibly do justice te Mr. Scott’s volume. 
All lovers of poetry will, however, welcome it as revealing a new 


world of thought, and new pictures of nature. Mr. Scott is essentially — 


a poet’s poet. There is a weirdness about his ballads, a spiritualism 
about his love sonnets, and a quaintness about his scenery, which give 
a peculiar flavour to his poetry.- Although his poetry belongs to 
what has been called the pre-Raphaelite school, yet he in no way 
reminds one of Rosetti, or Swinburne, or Morris. Mr. Scott is above 
all things original. No borrowed lights shine in his poems. Lastly, 
we must give a word of praise to the way in which his book is brought 
out, to the spirit and poetry and quaintness of his own and his friend 
Mr. Alma Tadema’s etchings. It is fitting that beautiful poetry 
should be beautifully enshrined. To use Mr. Swinburne’s words, time 
has at length paid the debt, which it has too long owed the painter 
and poet. 

An unusual amount of poetry has been produced this spring. 
Amongst the most ambitious attempts is Mr. Todd’s “ Arvan.”” We 
can only say that it appears to be longer than “ Paradise Lost.” Mr. 
Todd’s blank verse is certainly good, but we require something more than 
good to enable us to wade through five hundred closely printed pages. 
We fear, in spite of its merits, that we must pass the same criticism 
upon “ Arvan” that Waller did upon “ Paradise Lost,” that it is more 
remarkable for its length than for anything else. 

Mr. Evans” is well known as a poet. He now appears as a humo- 
rist. “Jones and Calypso” is a scene betwee® an artist and a dealer. 
The dealer advises the artist when he paints “ pot-boilers’” to paint 
popular subjects, “ Little Grandmammas” and “ Little Grandpapas,” 
and not Calypsos : 
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“Lord! it aint as I don’t understand 
Tall talking: he’s great Michael A.! 
But I tell you, his grimness and grandeur 
Aren’t articles likely to pay.” 


The dealer goes on to expound his views on art, and how Fame is ac- 
quired vid Fubsey. Fame, cries the artist, 


‘*Fame at best! would you know what she is? Mark 
Yon photographs there in the shop : 
Patti, Darwin, Anonyma, Bismarck, 
And the Siamese Twins at the top.” 


Fubsey’s counsels do not prevail, and the artist is true to his better 
self. Mr. Evans’s new volume will certainly add to his reputation. 
His humour is subtle and refined. 

When Archdeacon Paley was asked whether he examined candidates 
for Holy Orders in religion or classics, he replied, “ Classics, for they 
may cheat me in their religion, but they can’t in their classics.” So, 
too, poets may cheat us in their poetry, but they cannot in their 
grammar. When the author of “ This World and the Next”” writes— 


*T’ve dreamt for many a night 
Of their great theatres and Coliseums 
Where is enacted on so large a scale 
Such grand amusements” 


he may write poetry, but certainly not grammar. 

It is very good of Mr. Sweetman” to tell us that his productions are 
poems, or else we should not have discovered the fact. 

The English Dialect Society has now begun work in real earnest. 
The whole of the publications for 1873 are now completed, and three 
of the parts for 1874 are ready. Besides these we have Mr. Parish’s 
“ Sussex Dialect,” a copy of which, by an arrangement with the pub- 
lisher, has been secured for every member of the Society. The mem- 
bers of this Society are certainly to be congratulated. Never was such 
an amount of really good work obtained for so small a sum. Mr. 
Parish’s Glossary is alone well worth the amount of the yearly sub- 
scription. Two noticeable improvements over most glossaries charac- 
terize Mr. Parish’s work. He has restrained that natural tendency in 
fallen man to indulge in derivations. Secondly, his scientific nomen- 
clature is generally correct. But an entirely new feature appears in 
Mr. Parish’s Glossary. Most people generally suppose that there is 
something very repulsive in the study of provincialisms. Mr. Parish’s 
volume ought for ever to dispel this most foolish of notions. Mr. 
Parish’s glossary is more entertaining than Punch. We ourselves 
have taken it up as light reading after the exhaustion of going through 
anovel. We do not suppose that Sussex folk are wittier than their 
despised brethren in the “ sheeres,” but simply that Mr. Parish is a 
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better observer, with a keener sense of humour, than most glossarists. 
Sussex folk have, however, their little prejudices. Toa native of Sussex 
every one else is a “ foreigner.” “I have often heard it said,” writes 
Mr. Parish, “ of a woman in this village (Selmeston), who comes from 
Lincolnshire, ‘that she has got such a good notion of work that you’d 
never find out but what she was an Englishwoman, without you was 
to hear her talk.’”” We must look, however, at Mr. Parish’s work 
from another point of view. He does not profess to have exhausted 
the district. He has wisely inserted, at the end of his glossary, a 
number of blank pages “ so perforated as to be easily detached without 
injury to the book, in the hope that such persons as are willing to help 
me may write down and forward to me any words not hitherto pub- 
lished, which may come under their notice.” This is an excellent plan, 
and should certainly be adopted by all future glossarists. Mr. Durrant 
Cooper’s well-known Sussex glossary forms the basis of Mr. Parish’s 
work. To Mr. Cooper’s valuable collection Mr. Parish has added more 
than a thousand words. We hope thiswill give encouragement to others. 
Many persons are in the habit of saying, “It’s no use collecting ; our 
county has been done.” Twenty years’ experience has convinced us 
that there is no thoroughly exhaustive glossary of any county in 
England. The two fullest glossaries are Miss Baker’s Northampton- 
shire Glossary, and Mr. Atkinson’s Cleveland Glossary. Both of 
these, however, are far from complete. This must necessarily be the 
case, for no one person, however industrious and painstaking, can pos- 
sibly collect all the words in a district. For this reason we especially 
recommend Mr. Parish’s plan of inserting perforated blank leaves at the 
end of every glossary, and hope that it will be adopted by all the 
workers of the English Dialect Society. Only by co-operation can the 
great object of the Society be successfully carried out. We have left 
ourselves but little room to speak of the wealth of Mr. Parish’s collec- 
tion. He is strong in words drawn from natural history. Thus we 
find “ Bishop Burnaby,” “ fly-golding,” and “lady-cow” amongst the 
synonyms for ladybird. We have “ brownbird” and “graybird” for 
thrush ; “cutty” and “ Kitty” for the wren ; “ fledermouse” for bat; 
“owlet,”’ a species of moth; “dray,” used by our old poets, a squirrel’s 
nest ; “snag,” a snail; “yaffle,” the green woodpecker, Tennyson’s 
“ yaflingale ;” “gull,” a gosling, which throws light upon a passage in 
Shakspeare ; “ horsebeech,”’ the hornbeam ; “ horse-daisy,” the ox-eye 
daisy ; and “long purples,” which also illustrates a passage in Shak- 
speare, the early flowering orchis. Amongst miscellaneous words we 
may notice “lodged,” used by Shakspeare, applied to corn which is 
“laid” by wind or rain; “lytten,” a burial-place ; “clock-smith,” a 
watchmaker ; “rother,” horned cattle, used by Shakspeare; “ thill 
horse,’’ the shaft horse, also used by Shakspeare ; “ ellynge,” solitary ; 
“ernful,” sad; “ firth,” brushwood; ‘“maund,” a basket, used by 
Shakspeare ; “mort,” a great many, as in the phrase “a mort of 
children ;” “stade,” a landing-place. These are only a few words 
* taken at random from Mr. Parish’s pages. They will, however, prove 
that he has put real work into one of the most humorous glossaries 
which we have ever read. Both the general reader and the specialist 
will find amusement and information in Mr. Parish’s volume. 
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“The English Dialect Society,””’ also continues its useful work of re- 
printing old and rare glossaries. How useful this work is every student 
will readily acknowledge. Instead of a quantity of badly printed 
volumes of every size and shape we have now the matter carefully 
edited and annotated, printed in clear type, on good paper, and in 
handy volumes of a uniform size. The first volume for 1874 contains 
seven glossaries. All of them are difficult to procure, and many of 
them very scarce. We have a good series of mining glossaries, in- 
cluding Manlove’s Chronicle, edited by Mr. Tapping, and Haughton’s 
and Mawe’s vocabularies. From county histories we have Lewis’s 
“ Words used in the Isle of Thanet,” and Duncomb’s “ Words used 
in Herefordshire.” The volume concludes with two most valuable 
glossaries—an LEarly Scottish Glossary from Duncan’s “ Appendix 
Etymologiw” (1595), and a word list of various provincialisms from 
Hearne’s glossaries. For the former of these we are indebted to Mr. 
Small, the librarian of the Edinburgh University, and for the latter to 
Professor Mayor. The whole volume has been carefully edited by Mr. 
Skeat, to whose introduction we would particularly call attention. 
His remarks upon Lewis’s etymology contain a warning to all collec- 
tors of provincialisms. 

The next volume” in Series B includes Ray’s “ Collection of Eng- 
lish Words.” Ray has never yet had full justice done to his great 
industry. He was not a genius, but he was what is nearly as rare, a most 
painstaking collector. As Mr. Skeat observes, he was one of the first 
to collect provincialisms, and so was in a manner the real founder of 
the English Dialect Society. But Ray’s lists are in some measure 
spoilt by his etymologies. They are most of them formed on the 
King Jeremiah from cucumber principle. Mr. Skeat has some ex- 
cellent remarks on the general subject of etymology, but we are 
afraid that they will not be of much avail. The natural depravity of 
man’s heart is especially shown by his love for bad etymologies. ‘Lhe 
viler they are the more they are beloved. Mr. Skeat does not exag- 
gerate in the least when he writes, “the stupidest guesses meet not 
with reprobation, but with applause. They are treasured up as if they 
were gems, and such absurdities find their way into print, as would, 
in no other subject, be fora moment tolerated.” Man has in ety- 
mologies a depraved taste. Mr. Skeat has been puzzled how to act. 
He has in his introduction drawn up a little anthology of the Ray 
blunders, which we do hope, though we feel very doubtful, may act as 
a warning. As Mr. Skeat says, “in other sciences, it is well under- 
stood that a man who has never heard of Linnezus or De Candolle 
must be silent about botany. But in English etymology it is very 








20 «English Dialect Society. Series B. Reprinted Glossaries. vit. Derby- 
shire Lead-Mining Terins, Manlove. 1x. Derbyshire Tin-Mining Terms, Haughton. 
x. Derbyshire Mining Terms, Mawe. x1. Words Used in the Isle of Thanet. 
xu. Words used in Herefordshire. x11. Early Scottish Glossary. xiv. Various 
Provincialisms, from Hearne.” London: Triibuer & Co. 1874. 

*1 « English Dialect Society. Series B. Reprinted Glossaries. A Collection 
of English Words not generally Used,” &c. &. By John Ray. To which 
is appended Thornbury’s Letter to Ray. Re-arranged and Edited by the Rev. 
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different ; for it is precisely those who have never even heard of Cdmon 
or Layamon, or the Ormulum, who are the boldest to utter their 
opinions, striving by all means to commit themselves, as if to blunder 
were glorious.” Mr. Skeat’s introduction, more especially the passages 
bearing on etymology, deserves especial study. 

In Series A” we have the first part of what will be a most valuable 
and useful work of reference, in short a Dictionary of Glossaries. We 
shall hope to notice this work in full when some more parts have 
appeared. At present we will merely content ourselves with saying that 
we trust that some member or members of the Society will follow up the 
valuable hint at p. 17, and give us a full list of all the provincialisms 
which have from time to time appeared in the pages of our con- 
temporary Notes and Queries. ‘This would be really a great boon and 
a work of the greatest service. As it is, the very valuable collection 
of provincialisms, which have accumulated in Notes and Queries, is 
entirely lost through want of an index. We trust that somebody 
will be found to undertake the task. Such a collection will form 
one of the richest glossaries. 

Mr. White” has shown great judgment in editing his work on 
Sherwood Forest. No one person can possibly undertake so wide a 
subject in all its details. Mr. White has been fortunate enough to 
find specialists upon each subject connected with the Forest—its 
ancient history, its zoology, geology, and flora. The best topo- 
graphical book which is written upon this plan is Mr. Venables’ Isle 
of Wight. Mr. White’s book may be put on the same shelf with it 
for completeness and general excellence. Mr. White’s book has one 
great advantage; it is really wanted. As far as we know no guide- 
book of any kind to Sherwood Forest exists. The account of it given 
in Murray’s Nottinghamshire is meagre in the extreme. Nor is 
Sherwood itself so well known as it should be. The Forest lies out of 
the road of any of the great railways. No line runs through it, as the 
South Western runs through the New Forest. It lies seven or eight 
miles away from any town. Mr. White has therefore had the rare 
opportunity of describing a district which has not been described since 
Ben Jonson wrote his “Sad Shepherd.” ‘The ancient history of the 
Forest has been written by Mr. Stacye, the well-known Sheffield 
archeologist. Mr. Sterland, who some years ago wrote a very good 
little book on the Birds of Sherwood Forest, has given us a chapter 
on its general zoology. The flora is written by the late Mr. Bohler, 
and the valuable paper on the geology by Mr. Tylden-Wright. No 
one now can have any excuse for ignorance with regard to Sherwood. 
England has not many forests to boast of. .If we are to believe the 
reports in the newspapers the New Forest is doomed. Charnwood, 
Wychwood, Needwood, Savernake, and the Forest of Dean have all 





23‘ English Dialect Society. Series A. A Bibliographical List of the Works 
that have been Published, or are known to exist in MS., Illustrative of the various 
Dialects of English.” Compiled by Members of the English Dialect Society, and 
Edited by the Rev. Walter Skeat, M.A. Part I. London: Triibner& Co. 1873. 

23 “Worksop, The Dukery, and Sherwood Forest.” Worksop : Robert White. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 1875. 
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more or less disappeared. Sherwood Forest ought therefore to be 
especially valued. It has, too, a history of its own. The Robin 
Hood of Sherwood is a far more popular character than William the 
Conqueror of the New Forest. The story of the New Forest is told 
only by angry chroniclers, but the beauty of Sherwood has been sung 
over and over again by the English ballad singer, and by the English 
dramatists. Sherwood inspired Ben Jonson with his most idyllic 
poetry—with lines which rival those of the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. The general character of the Sherwood scenery ought 
to be known to every reader from Scott’s description in 
“Tvanhoe.” Scott was not a great master of description, as 
we now understand description. But he has in this instance, 
by his vigorous touch and broad strokes, really done justice to 
Sherwood. ‘There are no such fine-grown oaks in it as in Fon- 
tainebleau, or such beeches as in Mark Ash in the New Forest, but 
the trees, especially the oaks and birches, have a character of their 
own, which puts Sherwood quite by itself. To the Sherwood scenery 
Mr. White has done full justice. We wish, however, that he had 
restrained the ardour of some of his contributors. Some of their 
papers might certainly, with great benefit to the book, be considerably 
shortened. ‘Ihe local mind is often sadly deficient in good taste. To 
write good prose description is as difficult as to write good poetry. 
Mr. White must remember that we live in the days of Kuskin. No 
second-rate prose description is even tolerable. One, however, of the 
best contributions on the subject is by an anonymous writer. We 
should like to have said a few words on the birds of the Forest, but 
must content ourselves by referring the reader to Mr. Sterland’s 
paper. But besides Sherwood Forest, Mr. White’s work deals with 
Worksop and the Dukery, forming a complete guide-book to the 
whole of the district. A book which is so comprehensive and so 
useful is sure to soon go into a second edition. We should advise 
Mr. White in order to make his book thoroughly exhaustive, to give 
us a fuller account of what may be called the literary history of 
Sherwood, and to revise, or better still, totally rewrite the present 
chapter, entitled “ The Land of Robin Hood.” As it is, however, the 
work will take a high rank amongst all topographical works, and is 
one of the few books trom a provincial press which will make its mark. 

Perhaps there are more silly books written on Shakspeare than on 
any other subject. We cannot undertake to say that Mr. Jacox™ has 
written the most foolish book on Shakspeare, but it must be somewhere 
about the most foolish. ‘The book in short has nothing to do with 
Shakspeare. ‘The author takes a line from Shakspeare, and then ap- 
pends to it a string of reflections. Sometimes he apparently first 
makes a string of reflections and then appends a line of Shakspeare. 
When he has filled five hundred large octavo pages with reflections 
and lines he calls the whole “Shakspeare Diversions.” This is Mr. 
Jacox’s new patent method of book-making. He appears seldom 





24 ¢¢Shakspeare Diversions: a Medley of Motley Wear.” By Francis Jacox, 
Author of **At Nightfall and Midnight,” ‘Cues for all Comers,” &c. &c. 
London : Daldy, Isbister & Co. 1875. 
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to have an original idea of his own, but always to be indulging ina 
flux of quotations. Yet there are people who will hail the book with 
delight, and will imagine they are reading Shakspeare, when they are 
reading, not even Jacox, but only Jacox’s quotations. Mr. Jacox, 
however, means well. His intentions are good. But he might just as 
well have called his book “ Homer Diversions,” and placed a few lines 
from the “Iliad” instead of from Shakspeare at the head of each 
chapter. 

Of a very different character is Mr. Paget’s “ Shakspeare’s Plays. 
The work fulfils its promise, and is what it really professes to be, “A 
Chapter of Stage History’—in a word, an essay on the stage, as it ~ 
existed in Shakspeare’s day. The fact that two such eminent Shak- 
spearian critics as Mr. J. O. Halliwell and Mr. C. Roach Smith advised 
the publication of the work is a sufficient guarantee of its value.. We 
will merely say that Mr. Paget treats the subject in a most popular 
style, and gives a very clear account of all the leading features of the 
stage, and more especially the business connected with the stage in 
Shakspeare’ s day. So much information we have never seen collected 
into so small a compass. By reading Mr. Paget’s account we shall 
understand the great difficulties which the Shakspearian dramatists 
had to contend against in the representation of their plays, both as 
regards scenery and the characters themselves. 

“Mr. Swinburne’s “ ‘Essays and Studies’ will be eagerly welcomed. 
Every one of them is worth studying. They should be read with 
Mr. Pater’s recent work. The two will help to form a new school of 
poetry. These essays and studies, however, differ very much in value. 
The style, too, varies. Like all poets, Mr. Swinburne occasionally 
seems to write prose with only his left hand. Snch an illustration as, 
“ Wordsworth used nature as a vegetable fit to shred into his pot and 
press down like the outer leaves of a lettuce for didactic and culinary 
purposes,” is not, to say the least, very happy. Mr. Swinburne seems 
to be aware of the awkwardness of the expression, and writes a long 
note to defend and explain the precise meaning of the phrase. This 
is virtually giving up the point. When it becomes necessary to write 
a long note to explain and defend a phrase, something surely must be 
wrong. Generally, however, Mr. Swinburne writes with precision and 
good taste. The two most valuable papers are the second one on 
Victor Hugo, and the review of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s Poems. What 
gives especial value to the chapter on Victor Hugo is the canon which 
Mr. Swinburne lays down with regard to art, and the doctrine of art 
for art’s sake. Every word which he says is well worth weighing. 
After all which may be written on the subject, and enough surely has 
been written, the true artist will follow the bent of his own genius. 
Write what the critics please, Keats will be Keats, and Wordsworth 
will be Wordsworth. As Mr. Swinburne very truly says, “If the 
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artist attempt to force his genius into unnatural service, constrain it 
to some alien duty, the most praiseworthy purpose imaginable will not 
suffice to put life or worth into the work so done.” Brady and Tate 
were two excellent persons, and wrote, “ How blest is he who ne’er 
consents by ill advice to walk’’ with the most praiseworthy purpose 
imaginable, but art after all prefers a love song written by Burns in his 
cups. Mr. Swinburne deserves our best thanks for the bold manner in 
which he has vindicated the rights of art. Again in the same paper on 
Victer Hugo Mr. Swinburne has some excellent remarks on the poet’s 
choice of a subject. “Art knows nothing of time.” The following 
bit of criticism is in Mr. Swinburne’s best style, well thought out, and 


well put :— 


“No form is obsolete, no subject out of date, if the right man be there to 
rehandle it. To the question, ‘Can these bones live?’ There is but one 
answer: if the spirit and breath of art be breathed upon them indeed, and the 
voice prophesying upon them be indeed the voice of a prophet, then assuredly 
will the bones ‘ come together, bone to his bone,’ and the sinews and the flesh 
will come up upon them and the skin cover them above, and the breath come 
into them, and they will live. For art is very life itself, and knows nothing of 
death ; she is absolute truth, and takes no care of fact. She sees that Achilles 
and Ulysses are even now more actual by far than Wellington and Talleyrand, 
not merely more noble and more interesting as types and figures, but more 
positive and real; and thus it is (as Victor Hugo has himself so finely instanced 
it) ‘that Trimalchio is alive, while the late M. Romieu is dead.’ Vain as is 
the warning of certain critics to beware of the present and abstain from its 
immediate vulgarities and realities, not less vain, however nobly meant or 
nobly worded, is the counter admonition to ‘ mistrust the poet,’ who ‘ trundles 
back his soul’ some centuries to sing of chiefs and ladies, ‘as dead as must be, 
for the greater part, the poems made on their heroic bones.’ ” 


The poet who cannot see the nobleness of the past will not be able to 
discern the nobleness of the present. The next most valuable paper in 
the series is that upon Mr. Matthew Arnold, “ David, the Son of 
Goliath,” as he has been called. Mr. Swinburne, as is only natural, 
does full justice to Mr. Arnold’s poetry, especially to the “Gipsy 
Scholar.” But the most valuable portions of his criticism are those 
directed against Mr. Arnold’s “ Philistinism.” Mr. Arnold, it must 
be confessed, is in many things a Philistine. There is something 
almost touching in his admiration of the French Academy. Some 
years ago a fellow Philistine of Mr. Arnold’s proposed that a similar 
Academy should be instituted in England. Those who still entertain 
this idea should by all means read Mr. Swinburne’s pages. Of the 
remaining papers we must briefly say that those on Rosetti and 
Morris have an especial value as showing what a poet admires in other 
poets who belong, more or less, to the same school. No editor will 
of course venture to bring out an edition of Shelley without having 
carefully studied Mr. Swinburne’s notes on the text. The papers on 
Byron, Coleridge, and Ford are all full of delicate and subtle criticism, 
such as we might expect from a poet on poets. 











